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JOHN KEATS 


In what other English poet (however superior to him in 
other respects) are you so certain of never opening a page 
without lighting upon the loveliest imagery and the most 
eloquent expressions? Name one—Leigh Hunt. 


JOHN KEATS 


TO LEIGH HUNT, Esa. 


Gory and loveliness have passed away; 
For if we wander out in early morn, 
No wreathed incense do we see upborne 
Into the east, to meet the smiling day: 
No crowds of nymphs soft voiced and young, and 
gay, 
In woven baskets bringing ears of corn, 
Roses, and pinks, and violets, to adorn 
The shrine of Flora in her early May. 
But there are left delights as high as these, 
And I shall ever bless my destiny, - 10 
That in a time, when under pleasant trees 
Pan is no longer sought, I feel a free, 
A leafy luxury, seeing I could please 


With these poor offerings, a man like thee. 
1817 


peli LOO 1D aL Cres, 


“Places of nestling green for Poets made.” __ 
Story of Rimini. 


I stoop tip-toe upon a little hill, 
The air was cooling, and so very still, 
That the sweet buds which with a modest pride 
Pull droopingly, in slanting curve aside, 
Their scanty leaved, and finely tapering stems, 5 
Had not yet lost their starry diadems 
Caught from the early sobbing of the morn. 
II 


12 JOHN KEATS 


The clouds were pure and white as flocks new shorn, 
And fresh from the clear brook; sweetly they slept 
On the blue fields of heaven, and then there crept 
A little noiseless noise among the leaves, 

Born of the very sigh that silence heaves: 

For not the faintest motion could be seen 

Of all the shades that slanted o’er the green. 
There was wide wandering for the greediest eye, 
To peer about upon variety ; 

Far round the horizon’s crystal air to skim, 

And trace the dwindled edgings of its brim; 

To picture out the quaint, and curious bending 

Of a fresh woodland alley, never ending ; 

Or by the bowery clefts, and leafy shelves, 

Guess where the jaunty streams refresh themselves. 
I gazed awhile, and felt as light, and free 

As though the fanning wings of Mercury 

Had played upon my heels: I was light-hearted, 
And many pleasures to my vision started; 

So I straightway began to pluck a posey 

Of luxuries bright, milky, soft and rosy. 


A bush of May flowers with the bees about them: 

Ah, sure no tasteful nook could be without them; 

And let a lush laburnum oversweep them, 

And let long grass grow round the roots to keep 
them 

Moist, cool and green; and shade the violets, 

That they may bind the moss in leafy nets. 


A filbert hedge with wild briar overtwined, 

And clumps of woodbine taking the soft wind 
Upon their summer thrones; there too should be 
The frequent chequer of a youngling tree, 

That with a score of light green brethren shoots 
From the quaint mossiness of agéd roots: 

Round which is heard a spring-head of clear waters 
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40 


“lt STOOD TIPTOE” bene 


Babbling so wildly of its lovely daughters 

The spreading blue bells: it may haply mourn 
That such fair clusters should be rudely torn 
From their fresh beds, and scattered thoughtlessly 
By infant hands, left on the path to die. 


Open afresh your round of starry folds, 

Ye ardent marigolds! 

Dry up the moisture from your golden lids, 
For great Apollo bids 

That in these days your praises should be sung 
On many harps, which he has lately strung; 
And when again your dewiness he kisses, 
Tell him, I have you in my world of blisses: 
So haply when I rove in some far vale, 

His mighty voice may come upon the gale. 


Here are sweet peas, on tip-toe for a flight: 
With wings of gentle flush o’er delicate white, 
And taper fingers catching at all things, 

To bind them all about with tiny rings. 


Linger awhile upon some bending planks 

That lean against a streamlet’s rushy banks, 
And watch intently Nature’s gentle doings: 

They will be found softer than ring-dove’s cooings. 
How silent comes the water round that bend; 
Not the minutest whisper does it send 

To the o’erhanging sallows: blades of grass 
Slowly across the chequered shadows pass. 

Why, you might read two sonnets, ere they reach 
To where the hurrying freshnesses aye preach 

A natural sermon o’er their pebbly beds; 
Where swarms of minnows show their little heads, 
Staying their wavy bodies ’gainst the streams, 

To taste the luxury of sunny beams 

Tempered with coolness. How they ever wrestle 
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14 JOHN KEATS 


With their own sweet delight, and ever nestle 

Their silver bellies on the pebbly sand. 

If you but scantily hold out the hand, 

That very instant not one will remain; 

But turn your eye, and they are there again. 

The ripples seem right glad to reach those cresses, 

And cool themselves among the emerald tresses ; 

The while they cool themselves, they freshness give, 

And moisture, that the bowery green may live: 

So keeping up an interchange of favors, 

Like good men in the truth of their behaviors. 

Sometimes goldfinches one by one will drop 

From low hung branches; little space they stop; 

But sip, and twitter, and their feathers sleek ; 

Then off at once, as in a wanton freak; 

Or perhaps, to show their black and golden wings, 

Pausing upon their yellow flutterings. 

Were I in such a place, I sure should pray 

That naught less sweet, might call my thoughts 
away, 

Than the soft rustle of a maiden’s gown 

Fanning away the dandelion’s down; 

Than the light music.of her nimble toes 

Patting against the sorrel as she goes. 

How she would start, and blush, thus to be caught 

Playing in all her innocence of thought. 

O let me lead her gently o’er the brook, 

Watch her half-smiling lips, and downward look; 

O let me for one moment touch her wrist; 

Let me one moment to her breathing list; 

And as she leaves me may she often turn 

Her fair eyes looking through her locks auburne. 

What next? <A tuft of evening primroses, 

O’er which the mind may hover till it dozes; 

O’er which it well might take a pleasant sleep, 

But that ’tis ever startled by the leap 

Of buds into ripe flowers; or by the flitting 
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Sl FOOD TIPTOR” 


Of diverse moths, that ay their rest are quitting: 


Or by the moon lifting her silver rim 
Above a cloud, and with a gradual swim 
Coming into the blue with all her light. 

O Maker of sweet poets, dear delight 

Of this fair world, and all its gentle livers; 
Spangler of clouds, halo of crystal rivers, 


15 


Mingler with leaves, and dew and tumbling streams, 


Closer of lovely eyes to lovely dreams, 
Lover of loneliness, and wandering, 

Of upcast eye, and tender pondering! 
Thee must I praise above all other glories 
That smile us on to tell delightful stories. 
For what has made the sage or poet write 
But the fair paradise of Nature’s light? 
In the calm grandeur of a sober line, 
We see the waving of the mountain pine; 
And when a tale is beautifully staid, 

We feel the safety of a hawthorn glade: 
When it is moving on luxurious wings, 
The soul is lost in pleasant smotherings: 
Fair dewy roses brush against our faces, 


And flowering laurels spring from diamond vases; 
O’erhead we see the jasmine and sweet briar, 
And bloomy grapes laughing from green attire; 
While at our feet, the voice of crystal bubbles 
Charms us at once away from all our troubles: 


So that we feel uplifted from the world, 


Walking upon the white clouds wreathed and 


curled. 


So felt he, who first told, how Psyche went 

On the smooth wind to realms of wonderment; 
What Psyche felt, and Love, when their full lips 
First touched ; what amorous, and fondling nips 
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They gave each other’s cheeks; with all their sighs, 145 


And how they kissed each other’s tremulous eyes: 


The silver lamp,—the ravishment,—the wonder— 


16 JOHN KEATS 


The darkness,—loveliness,—the fearful thunder ; 
Their woes gone by, and both to heaven upflown, 

To bow for gratitude before Jove’s throne. 150 
So did he feel, who pulled the boughs aside, 

That we might look into a forest wide, 

To catch a glimpse of Fawns, and Dryades 

Coming with softest rustle through the trees; 

And garlands woven of flowers wild, and sweet, 155 
Upheld on ivory wrists, or sporting feet: 

Telling us how fair, trembling Syrinx fled 

Arcadian Pan, with such a fearful dread. 

Poor nymph,-—poor Pan,—how did he weep to find 
Naught but a lovely sighing of the wind 160 
Along the reedy stream; a half heard strain, 

Full of sweet desolation—balmy pain. 


What first inspired a bard of old to sing 

Narcissus pining o’er the untainted spring? 

In some delicious ramble, he had found 165 
A little space, with boughs all woven round; 

And in the midst of all, a clearer pool 

Then e’er reflected in its pleasant cool, 

The blue sky here, and there, serenely peeping 
Through tendril wreaths fantastically creeping. 170 
And on the bank a lonely flower he spied, 

A meek and forlorn flower, with naught of pride, 
Drooping its beauty o’er the watery clearness, 

To woo its own sad image into nearness: 

Deaf to light Zephyrus it would. not. move; 175 
But still would seem to droop, to pine, to love. 

So while the Poet stood in this sweet spot, 

Some fainter gleamings o’er his fancy shot; 

Nor was it long ere he had told the tale 

Of young Narcissus, and sad Echo’s bale. 180 


Where had he been, from whose warm head outflew 
That sweetest of all songs, that ever new, 


“Ic STOOD TERIOR” 
That ay refreshing, pure deliciousness, 
Coming ever to bless 
The wanderer by moonlight? to him bringing 


. Shapes from the invisible world, unearthly singing 


From out the middle air, from flowery nests, 
And from the pillowy silkiness that rests 
Full in the speculation of the stars. 

Ah! surely he had burst our mortal bars; 
Into some wond’rous region he had gone, 
To search for thee, divine Endymion! 


He was a Poet, sure a lover too, 
Who stood on Latmus’ top, what time there blew 
Soft breezes from the myrtle vale below; 


And brought in faintness solemn, sweet, and slow 


A hymn from Dian’s temple; while upswelling, 
The incense went to her own starry dwelling. 
But though her face was clear as infant’s eyes, 
Though she stood smiling o’er the sacrifice, 
The Poet wept at her so piteous fate, _ 

_ Wept that such beauty should be desolate: 

So in fine wrath some golden sounds he won, 
And gave meek Cynthia her Endymion. 


Queen of the wide air; thou most lovely queen 
Of all the brightness that mine eyes have seen! 
As thou exceedest all things in thy shine, 

So every tale, does this sweet tale of thine. 

O for three words of honey, that I might 

Tell but one wonder of thy bridal night! 


Where distant ships do seem to show their keels, 
Phcebus awhile delayed his mighty wheels, 
And turned to smile upon thy bashful eyes, 

Ere he his unseen pomp would solemnize. 

The evening weather was so bright and clear, 
That men of health were of unusual cheer; 
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18 JOHN KEATS 


Stepping like Homer at the trumpet’s call, 

Or young Apollo on the pedestal : 

And lovely women were as fair and warm, 

As Venus looking sideways in alarm. 220 

The breezes were ethereal, and pure, 

And crept through half closed lattices to cure 

The languid sick; it cooled their fevered sleep, 

And soothed them into slumbers full and deep. 

Soon they awoke clear eyed: nor burnt with thirst- 
ing, 225 

Nor with hot fingers, nor with temples bursting: 

And springing up, they met the wond’ring sight 

Of their dear friends, nigh foolish with delight ; 

Who feel their arms, and breasts, and kiss and 
stare, 

And on their placid foreheads part the hair. 230 

Young men, and maidens at each other gazed 

With hands held back, and motionless, amazed 

To see the brightness in each other’s eyes; 

And so they stood, filled with a sweet surprise, 

Until their tongues were loosed in poesy. 235 

Therefore no lover did of anguish die: 

But the soft numbers, in that moment spoken, 

Made silken ties, that never may be broken. 

Cynthia! I cannot tell the greater blisses, 

That followed thine, and thy dear shepherd’s 
kisses : 240 

Was there a Poet born ?—but now no more, 

My wand’ring spirit must no further soar.— 

1817 


IMITATION OF SPENSER 


Now Morning from her orient chamber came, 
And her first footsteps touched a verdant hill; 
Crowning its lawny crest with amber flame, 
Silvering the untainted gushes of its rill; 


IMITATION OF SPENSER 19 
Which, pure from mossy beds, did down distill, 
And after parting beds of simple flowers, 
By many streams a little lake did fill, 
Which round its marge reflected woven bowers, 
And, in its middle space, a sky that never lowers. 


There the kingfisher saw his plumage bright 
Vying with fish of brilliant dye below; 
Whose silken fins, and golden scales’ light 
Cast upward, through the waves, a ruby glow: 
There saw the swan his neck of archéd snow, 
And oared himself along with majesty; 
Sparkled his jetty eyes; his feet did show 
Beneath the waves like Afric’s ebony, 

And on his back a fay reclined voluptuously. 


Ah! could I tell the wonders of an isle 

That in that fairest lake had placéd been, 

I could e’en Dido of her grief beguile; 

Or rob from agéd Lear his bitter teen: 

For sure so fair a place was never seen, 

Of all that ever charmed romantic eye: 

It seemed an emerald in the silver sheen 

Of the bright waters; or, as when on high, 
Through clouds of fleecy white, laughs the coerulean 

sky. 


And all around it dipped luxuriously 

Slopings of verdure through the glossy tide, 
Which, as it were in gentle amity, 

Rippled delighted up the flowery side; 

As if to glean the ruddy tears, it tried, 
Which fell profusely from the rose-tree stem ! 
Haply it was the workings of its pride, 


20 
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20 JOHN KEATS 


In strife to throw upon the shore a gem 35 


Outvying all the buds in Flora’s diadem. : 
1817 


WOMAN! WHEN I BEHOLD THEE 
FLIPPANT, VAIN 


Woman! when I behold thee flippant, vain, 
Inconstant, childish, proud, and full of fancies ; 
Without that modest softening that enhances 
The downcast eye, repentant of the pain 
That its mild light creates to heal again: 5 
E’en then, elate, my spirit leaps, and prances, 
E’en then my soul with exultation dances 
For that to love, so long, I’ve dormant lain: 
But when I see thee meek, and kind, and tender, 
Heavens! how desperately do I adore 0 
Thy winning graces ;—to be thy defender 
I hotly burn—to be a Calidore 
A very Red Cross Knight—a stout Leander— 
Might I be loved by thee like these of yore. 


Light feet, dark violet eyes, and parted hair; 15 
Soft dimpled hands, white neck, and creamy 
breast, 


Are things on which the dazzled senses rest 

Till the fond, fixed eyes, forget they stare. 

From such fine pictures, heavens! I cannot dare 
To turn my admiration, though unpossessed 20 
They be of what is worthy,—though not drest 

In lovely modesty, and virtues rare. 

Yet these I leave as thoughtless as a lark; 

These lures I straight forget,—e’en ere I dine, 

Or thrice my palate moisten: but when I mark 25 
Such charms with mild intelligences shine, 

My ear is open like a greedy shark, 


“HOW MANY BARDS” 2Y 
To catch the tunings of a voice divine. 
Ah! who can e’er forget so fair a being? 
Who can forget her half-retiring sweets? 30 
God! she is like a milk-white lamb that bleats 
For man’s protection. Surely the All-seeing, 
Who joys to see us with his gifts agreeing, 
Will never give him pinions, who intreats 
Such innocence to ruin,—who vilely cheats 35 
A dove-like bosom. In truth there is no freeing 
One’s thoughts from such a beauty; when I hear 
A lay that once I saw her hand awake, 
Her form seems floating palpable, and near ; 
Had I e’er seen her from an arbor take 40 
A dewy flower, oft would that hand appear, 
And o’er my eyes the trembling moisture shake. 
1817 


SHOW esMANY BARDS? > 


How many bards gild the lapses of time! 
A few of them have ever been the food 
Of my delighted fancy,—I could brood 
Over their beauties, earthly, or sublime: 
And often, when I sit me down to rhyme, 5 
These will in throngs before my mind intrude: 
But no confusion, no disturbance rude 
Do they occasion; ’tis a pleasing chime. 
So the unnumbered sounds that evening store; 
The songs of birds—the whispering of the 
leaves— a 
The voice of waters—the great bell that heaves 
With solemn sound,—and thousand others more. 
That distance of recognizance bereaves, 


Make pleasing music, and not wild uproar. 
1817 


22 JOHN KEATS 
“Q SOLITUDE!” 


O SoxrituvE! if I must with thee dwell, 

Let it not be among the jumbled heap 

Of murky buildings; climb with me the steep,— 
Nature’s observatory—whence the dell, 
In flowery slopes, its river’s crystal swell, 

May seem a span; let me thy vigils keep 

’Mongst boughs pavilioned, where the deer’s swift 

leap 

Startles the wild bee from the foxglove bell. 

But though I'll gladly trace these scenes with thee, 
Yet the sweet converse of an innocent mind, 
Whose words are images of thoughts refined, 

Is my soul’s pleasure; and it sure must be 
Almost the highest bliss of human-kind, 

When to thy haunts two kindred spirits flee. 

1817 


TO ONE WHO HAS BEEN LONG IN CITY 
PENT 


To OnE who has been long in city pent, 

*Tis very sweet to look into the fair 

And open face of heaven,—to breathe a prayer 
Full in the smile of the blue firmament. 

Who is more happy, when, with heart’s content, 
Fatigued he sinks into some pleasant lair 

Of wavy grass, and reads a debonair 

And gentle tale of love and languishment ? 
Returning home at evening, with an ear 
Catching the notes of Philomel,—an eye 
Watching the sailing cloudlet’s bright career, 
He mourns that day so soon has glided by: 
E’en like the passage of an angel’s tear 

That falls through the clear ether silently. 

1816 1817 
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{KEENS PERERA GUSTS” 23 


(SEEN FIP ULEGUSTS} 


Keen, fitful gusts are whisp’ring here and there 
Among the bushes half leafless and dry; 
The stars look very cold about the sky, 

And I have many miles on foot to fare. 

Yet feel I little of the cool bleak air, 13 
Or of the dead leaves rustling drearily, 
Or of those silver lamps that burn on high, 

Or of the distance from home’s pleasant lair: 

For I am brimful of the friendliness at Fe 
That in a little cottage I have found; 10 

Of fair-haired Milton’s eloquent distress, 
And all his love for gentle Lycid drowned ; 

Of lovely Laura in her light green dress, 


And faithful Petrarch gloriously crowned. | 
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ON FIRST LOOKING INTO CHAPMAN’S 
HOMER 


Mucu have I travelled in the realms of gold, 
And many goodly states and kingdoms seen; 
Round many western islands have I been 
Which bards in fealty. to Apollo hold. os 
Oft of one wide expanse had I been told 5 
That deep-browed Homer ruled as his demesne ; 
Yet did I never breathe its pure serene 
Till I heard Chapman speak out loud and bold: 
Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet: swims into his ken; 10 
Or like stout Cortez when with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific—and all his men 
Looked at each other with a wild surmise— 


Silent, upon a peak in Darien. 
1817 
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ADDRESSED TO HAYDON 


GREAT spirits now on earth are sojourning ; 
He of the cloud, the cataract, the lake, 
Who on Helvellyn’s summit, wide awake, 

Catches his freshness from Archangel’s wing: 

He of the rose, the violet, the spring, 5 
The social smile, the chain for Freedom’s sake: 
And lo!—whose steadfastness would never take 

A meaner sound than Raphael’s whispering. 

And other spirits there are standing apart 
Upon the forehead of the age to come; 10 

These, these will give the world another heart, 

And other pulses. Hear ye not the hum 

Of mighty workings ?. 

Listen awhile, ye nations, and be dumb. 
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ON THE GRASSHOPPER AND CRICKET 


THE poetry of earth is never dead: 
When all the birds are faint with the hot sun, 
And hide in cooling trees, a voice will run 
From hedge to hedge about the new-mown mead; 
That is the Grasshopper’s—he takes the lead 5 
In summer luxury,—he has never done 
With his delights; for when tired out with fun 
He rests at ease beneath some pleasant weed. 
The poetry of earth is ceasing never: 


On a lone winter evening, when the frost 10 
Has wrought a silence, from the stove there 
shrills 


The Cricket’s song, in warmth increasing ever, 
And seems to one in drowsiness half lost, 
The Grasshopper’s among some grassy hills. 
1817 
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SLEEP AND POETRY 


Wat is more gentle than a wind in summer? 
What is more soothing than the pretty hummer 
That stays one moment in an open flower, 

And buzzes cheerily from bower to bower? 
What is more tranquil than a musk-rose blowing 
In a green island, far from all men’s knowing? 
More healthful than the leafiness of dales? 
More secret than a nest of nightingales? 

More serene than Cordelia’s countenance? 
More full of visions than a high romance? 
What, but thee, Sleep? Soft closer of our eyes! 
Low murmurer of tender lullabies! 

Light hoverer around our happy pillows! 
Wreather of poppy buds, and weeping willows! 
Silent entangler of a beauty’s tresses! 

Most happy listener! when the morning blesses 
Thee for enlivening all the cheerful eyes 

That glance so brightly at the new sun-rise. 


But what is higher beyond thought than thee? 

Fresher than berries of a mountain tree? 

More strange, more beautiful, more smooth, more 
regal, 

Than wings of swans, than doves, than dim-seen 
eagle? 

What is it? And to what shall I compare it? 

It has a glory, and nought else can share it: 

The thought thereof is awful, sweet, and holy, 

Chasing away all worldliness and folly; 

Coming sometimes like fearful claps of thunder, 

Or the low rumblings earth’s regions under ; 

And sometimes like a gentle whispering 

Of all the secrets of some wondrous thing 
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That breathes about us in the vacant air; 

So that we look around with prying stare, 

Perhaps to see shapes of light, aerial limning, 

And catch soft floatings from a faint-heard hymning; 
To see the laurel wreath, on high suspended, 35 
That is to crown our name when life is ended. 
Sometimes it gives a glory to the voice, 

And from the heart up-springs, rejoice! rejoice! 
Sounds which will reach the Framer of all things, 
And die away in ardent mutterings. 40 


No one who once the glorious sun has seen, 

And all the clouds, and felt his bosom clean 

For his great Maker’s presence, but must know 

What ’tis I mean, and feel his being glow: 

Therefore no insult will I give his spirit, 45 
By telling what he sees from native merit. 


O Poesy! for thee I hold my pen 
That am not yet a glorious denizen 
Of thy wide heaven—should I rather kneel 
Upon some mountain-top until I feel 50 
A glowing splendor round about me hung, 
And echo back the voice of thine own tongue? 
O Poesy! for thee I grasp my pen 
That am not yet a glorious denizen 
Of thy wide heaven; yet, to my ardent prayer, 55 
Yield from thy sanctuary some clear air, 
Smoothed for intoxication by the breath 
Of flowering bays, that I may die a death 
Of luxury, and my young spirit follow 
The morning sunbeams to the great Apollo 60 
Like a fresh sacrifice; or, if I can bear 
The o’erwhelming sweets, ’twill bring to me the fair 
Visions of all places: a bowery nook 
Will be elysium—an eternal book 


SLEEPAND* POETRY 
Whence I may copy many a lovely saying 


About the leaves, and flowers—about the playing 
Of nymphs in woods, and fountains; and the shade 


Keeping a silence round a sleeping maid; 

And many a verse from so strange influence 
That we must ever wonder how, and whence 
It came. Also imaginings will hover 

Round my fire-side, and haply there discover 
Vistas of solemn beauty, where I’d wander 

In happy silence, like the clear Meander 
Through its lone vales ; and where I found a spot 
Of awfuller shade, or an enchanted grot, 

Or a green hill o’erspread with chequered dress 
Of flowers, and fearful from its loveliness, 
Write on my tablets all that was permitted, 

Ail that was for our human senses fitted. 

Then the events of this wide world I’d seize 
Like a strong giant, and my spirit teaze 

Till at its shoulders it should proudly- see 
Wings to find out an immortality. 


Stop and consider! life is but a day; 
A fragile dewdrop on its perilous way 
From a tree’s summit; a poor Indian’s sleep 
While his boat hastens to the monstrous steep 
Of Montmorenci. Why so sad a moan? 
Life is the rose’s hope while yet unblown; 
The reading of an ever-changing tale; 
The light uplifting of a maiden’s veil ; 
A pigeon tumbling in clear summer air ; 
A laughing school-boy, without grief or care, 
Riding the springy branches of an elm. 


O for ten years, that I may overwhelm 
Myself in poesy; so I may do the deed 
That my own soul has to itself decreed. 
Then will I pass the countries that I see 
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In long perspective, and continually 100 
Taste their pure fountains. First the realni I'll pass 
Of Flora, and old Pan: sleep in the grass, 

Feed upon apples red, and strawberries, 

And choose each pleasure that my fancy sees; 

Catch the white-handed nymphs in shady places, —_ 105 
To woo sweet kisses from averted faces,— 

Play with their fingers, touch their shoulders white 
Into a pretty shrinking with a bite 

As hard as lips can make it; till agreed, 

A lovely tale of human life we'll read. 110 
And one will teach a tame dove how it best 

May fan the cool air gently o’er my rest; 

Another, bending o’er her nimble tread, 

Will set a green robe floating round her head, 

And still will dance with ever varied ease, 115 
Smiling upon the flowers and the trees: 

Another will entice me on, and on, 

Through almond blossoms and rich cinnamon; 

Till in the bosom of a-leafy world 

We rest in silence, like two gems upcurled 120 
In the recesses of a pearly shell. 


And can I ever bid these joys farewell? 

Yes, I must pass them for a nobler life, 

Where I may find the agonies, the strife 

Of human hearts: for lo! I see afar, 125 
O’ersailing the blue cragginess, a car 

And steeds with streamy manes—the charioteer 

Looks out upon the winds with glorious fear: 

And now the numerous tramplings quiver lightly 
Along a huge cloud’s ridge; and now with sprightly 130 
Wheel downward come they into fresher skies, 

Tipt round with silver from the sun’s bright eyes. 
Still downward with capacious whirl they glide; 

And now I see them on a green-hill’s side 
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In breezy rest among the nodding stalks. 135 
The charioteer with wondrous gesture talks 
To the trees and mountains; and there soon appear 
Shapes of delight, of mystery, and fear, 
Passing along before a dusky space 
Made by some mighty oaks: as they would chase 140 
Some ever-fleeting music on they sweep. 

Lo! how they murmur, laugh, and smile, and weep: 
Some with upholden hand and mouth severe ; 
Some with their faces muffled to the ear 
Between their arms; some, clear in youthful bloom, 145 
Go glad and smilingly athwart the gloom; 
Some looking back, and some with upward gaze; 
Yes, thousands in a thousand different ways 
Flit onward—now a lovely wreath of girls 
Dancing their sleek hair into tangled curls; 150 
And now broad wings. Most awfully intent 
The driver of those steeds is forward bent, 
And seems to listen: O that I might know 
All that he writes with such a hurrying glow! 


The visions all are fled—the car is fled 155 
Into the light of heaven, and in their stead 

A sense of real things comes doubly strong, 

And, like a muddy stream, would bear along 

My soul to nothingness: but I will strive 

Against all doubtings, and will keep alive 160 
The thought of that same chariot, and the strange 
Journey it went. 


Is there so small a range 
In the present strength of manhood, that the high 
Imagination cannot freely fly 
As she was wont of old? prepare her steeds, 165 
Paw up against the light, and do strange deeds 
Upon the clouds? Has she not shown us all? 
From the clear space of ether, to the small 
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Breath of new buds unfolding? From the meaning 
Of Jove’s large eyebrow, to the tender greening 170 
Of April meadows? Here her altar shone, 

E’en in this isle; and who could paragon 

The fervid choir that lifted up a noise 

Of harmony, to where it ay will poise 

Its mighty self of convoluting sound, 175 
Huge as a planet, and like that roll round, 

Eternally around a dizzy void? 

Aye, in those days the Muses were nigh cloyed 

With honors; nor had any other care 

Than to sing out and sooth their wavy hair. 180 


Could all this be forgotten? Yes, a schism 

Nurtured by foppery and barbarism, 

Made great Apollo blush for this his land. 

Men were thought wise who could not understand 

His glories: with a puling infant’s force 185 
They swayed about upon a rocking horse, 

And thought it Pegasus. Ah, dismal souled! 

The winds of heaven blew, the ocean rolled 

Its gathering waves—yet felt it not. The blue 

Bared its eternal bosom, and the dew 190 
Of summer night collected still to make 

The morning precious; beauty was awake! 

Why were ye not awake? But ye were dead 

To things ye knew not of,—were closely wed 

To musty laws lined out with wretched rule 195 
And compass vile: so that ye taught a school 

Of dolts to smooth, inlay, and clip, and fit, 

Till, like the certain wands of Jacob’s wit, 

Their verses tallied. Easy was the task: 

A thousand handicraftsmen wore the mask 200 
Of Poesy. Ill-fated, impious race! 

That blasphemed the bright Lyrist to his face, 

And did not know it,—no, they went about, 

Holding a poor, decrepid standard out 
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Marked with most flimsy mottoes, and in large 
The name of one Boileau! 


O ye whose charge 
It is to hover round our pleasant hills! 
Whose congregated majesty so fills 
My boundly reverence, that I cannot trace 
Your hallowed names, in this unholy place, 
So near those common folk; did not their shames 
Affright you? Did our old lamenting Thames 
Delight you? Did ye never cluster round 
Delicious Avon, with a mourntul sound, 
And weep? Or did ye wholly bid adieu 
To regions where no more the laurel grew? 
Or did ye stay to give a welcoming 
To some lone spirits who could proudly sing 
Their youth away, and die? *Twas even so: 
But let me think away those times of woe: 
Now ’tis a fairer season; ye have breathed 
Rich benedictions o’er us; ye have wreathed 
Fresh garlands: for sweet music has been heard 
In many places;—some has been upstirred 
From out its crystal dwelling in a lake, 
By a swan’s ebon bill; from a thick brake, 
Nested and quiet in a valley mild, 
Bubbles a pipe; fine sounds are floating wild 
About the earth: happy are ye and glad. 
These things are doubtless: yet in truth we’ve had 
Strange thunders from the potency of song; 
Mingled indeed with what is sweet and strong, 
From majesty: but in clear truth the themes 
Are ugly cubs, the Poets Polyphemes 
Disturbing the grand sea. A drainless shower 
Of light is poesy; ’tis the supreme of power ; 
’Tis might half slunib’ring on its own right arm. 
The very archings of her eyelids charm 
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A thousand willing agents to obey, 

And still she governs with the mildest sway: 

But strength alone though of the Muses born 

Is like a fallen angel: trees uptorn, 

Darkness, and worms, and shrouds, and sepulchres 
Delight it; for it feeds upon the burrs 

And thorns of life; forgetting the great end 

Of Poesy, that it should be a friend 

To soothe the cares, and lift the thoughts of man. 


Yet I rejoice: a myrtle fairer than 

E’er grew in Paphos, from the bitter weeds 
Lifts its sweet head into the air, and feeds 
A silent space with ever sprouting green. 
All tenderest birds there find a pleasant screen, 
Creep through the shade with jaunty fluttering, 
Nibble the little cuppéd flowers and sing. 
Then let us clear away the choking thorns 
From round its gentle stem; let the young fawns, 
Yeaned in after times, when we are flown, 
Find a fresh sward beneath it, overgrown 
With simple flowers; let there nothing be 
More boisterous than a lover’s bended knee; 
Nought more ungentle than the placid look 

Of one who leans upon a closéd book; 
Nought more untranquil than the grassy slopes 
Between two hills. All hail delightful hopes! 
As she was wont, th’ imagination 

Into most lovely labyrinths will be gone, 
And they shall be accounted poet kings 

Who simply tell the most heart-easing things. 
O may these joys be ripe before I die! 


Will not some say that I presumptuously 
Have spoken? that from hastening disgrace 
’Twere better far to hide my foolish face? 
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That whining boyhood should with reverence bow 
Ere the dread thunderbolt could reach me? How! 
If I do hide myself, it sure shall be 275 
In the very fane, the light of Poesy: 
If I do fall, at least I will be laid 
Beneath the silence of a poplar shade; 
And over me the grass shall be smooth shaven; 
And there shall be a kind memorial graven. 280 
But off Despondence! miserable bane! 
They should not know thee, who athirst to gain 
A noble end, are thirsty every hour. 
What though I am not wealthy in the dower 
Of spanning wisdom; though I do not know 285 
The shiftings of the mighty winds that blow 
Hither and thither all the changing thoughts 
Of man: though no great minist’ring reason sorts 
Out the dark mysteries of human souls 
To clear conceiving: yet there ever rolls 290 
A vast idea before me, and I glean 
Therefrom my liberty; thence too I’ve seén 
The end and aim of Poesy. ’Tis clear 
As anything most true; as that the year 
Is made of the four seasons—manifest 295 
As a large cross, some old cathedral’s crest, 
Lifted to the white clouds. Therefore should I 
Be but the essence of deformity, 
A coward, did my very eyelids wink 
At speaking out what I have dared to think. 300 
Ah! rather let me like a madman run 
Over some precipice; let the hot sun 
Melt my Dedalian wings, and drive me down 
Convulsed and headlong! Stay! an inward frown 
Of conscience bids me be more calm awhile. 305 
An ocean dim, sprinkled with many an isle, 
Spreads awfully before me. How much toil! 
How many days! what desperate turmoil ! 
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Ere I can have explored its widenesses. 
Ah, what a task! upon my bended knees, 
I could unsay those—no, impossible! 
Impossible! 


For sweet relief I’ll dwell 
On humbler thoughts, and let this strange assay 
Begun in gentleness die so away. 
E’en now all tumult from my bosom fades: 
I turn full hearted to the friendly aids 
That smooth the path of honor; brotherhood, 
And friendliness the nurse of mutual good. 
The hearty grasp that sends a pleasant sonnet 
Into the brain ere one can think upon it; 
The silence when some rhymes are coming out; 
And when they’re come, the very pleasant rout: 
The message certain to be done to-morrow. 
*Tis perhaps as well that it should be to borrow 
Some precious book from out its snug retreat, 
To cluster round it when we next shall meet. 
Scarce can I scribble on; for lovely airs 


Are fluttering round the room like doves in pairs; 


Many delights of that glad day recalling, 


When first my senses caught their tender falling. 


And with these airs come forms of elegance 
Stooping their shoulders o’er a horse’s prance, 
Careless, and grand—fingers soft and round 
Parting luxuriant curls ;—and the swift bound 
Of Bacchus from his chariot, when his eye 
Made Ariadne’s cheek look blushingly. 

Thus I remember all the pleasant flow 

Of words at opening a portfolio. 


Things such as these are ever harbingers 

To trains of peaceful images: the stirs 

Of a swan’s neck unseen among the rushes: 
A linnet starting all about the bushes: 
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A butterfly, with golden wings broad parted, 
Nestling a rose, convulsed as though it smarted 
With over pleasure—many, many more, 
Might I indulge at large in all my store 

Of luxuries: yet I must not forget 

Sleep, quiet with his poppy coronet: 

For what there may be worthy in these rhymes 
I partly owe to him: and thus, the chimes 

Of friendly voices had just given place 

To as sweet a silence, when I ’gan retrace 

The pleasant day, upon a couch at ease. 

It was a poet’s house who keeps the keys 

Of pleasure’s temple. Round about were hung 
The glorious features of the bards who sung 
In other ages—cold and sacred busts 

Smiled at each other. Happy he who trusts 
To clear Futurity his darling fame! 

Then there were fauns and satyrs taking aim 
At swelling apples with a frisky leap 

And reaching fingers, ’mid a luscious heap 
Of vine-leaves. Then there rose to view a fane 
Of liny marble, and thereto a train 

Of nymphs approaching fairly o’er the sward: 
One, loveliest, holding her white hand toward 
The dazzling sun-rise: two sisters sweet 
Bending their graceful fingers till they meet 
Over the trippings of a little child: 

And some are hearing, eagerly, the wild 
Thrilling liquidity of dewy piping. 

See, in another picture, nymphs are wiping 
Cherishingly Diana’s timorous limbs ;— 

A fold of lawny mantle dabbling swims 

At the bath’s edge, and keeps a gentle motion 
With the subsiding crystal: as when ocean 
Heaves calmly its broad swelling smoothness o’er 
Its rocky marge, and balances once more 

The patient weeds; that now unshent by foam 
Feel all about their undulating home. 
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Sappho’s meek head was there half smiling down 
At nothing; just as though the earnest frown 

Of over thinking had that moment gone 

From off her brow, and left her all alone. 


Great Alfred’s too, with anxious, pitying eyes, 385 
As if he always listened to the sighs 

Of the goaded world; and Kosciusko’s, worn 

By horrid suffrance—mightily forlorn. 


Petrarch, outstepping from the shady green, 
Starts at the sight of Laura; nor can wean 390 
His eyes from her sweet face. Most happy they! 
For over them was seen a free display 
Of outspread wings, and from between them shone 
The face of Poesy: from off her throne 
She overlooked things that I scarce could tell. 395 
The very sense of where I was might well 
Keep Sleep aloof: but more than that there came 
Thought after thought to nourish up the flame 
Within my breast; so that the morning light 
Surprised me even from a sleepless night; 400 
And up I rose refreshed, and glad, and gay, 
Resolving to begin that very day 
These lines; and howsoever they be done, 
I leave them as a father does his son. 
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FROM ENDYMION 
A POETIC ROMANCE 
THE Proem (Book 1) 


A THING of beauty is a joy for ever: 
Its loveliness increases; it will never 


ENDYMION 


Pass into nothingness; but still will keep 
A bower quiet for us, and a sleep 


Full of sweet dreams, and health, and quiet breath- 


ing. 
Therefore, on every morrow, are we wreathing 
A flowery band to bind us to the earth, 
Spite of despondence, of the inhuman dearth 
Of noble natures, of the gloomy days, 

Of all the unhealthy and o’er-darkened ways 
Made for our searching: yes, in spite of all, 
Some shape of beauty moves away the pall 


From our dark spirits. Such the sun, the moon, 


Trees old and young, sprouting a shady boon 
For simple sheep; and such are daffodils 


With the green world they live in; and clear rills 


That for themselves a cooling covert make 
*’Gainst the hot season; the mid forest brake, 


Rich with a sprinkling of fair musk-rose blooms: 


And such too is the grandeur of the dooms 
We have imagined for the mighty dead; 
All lovely tales that we have heard or read: 
An endless fountain of immortal drink, 
Pouring unto us from the heaven’s brink. 


Nor do we merely feel these essences 

For one short hour; no, even as the trees 
That whisper round a temple become soon 
Dear as the temple’s self, so does the moon, 
The passion poesy, glories infinite, 

Haunt us till they become a cheering light 
Unto our souls, and bound to us so fast, 
That, whether there be shine, or gloom o’ercast, 
They always must be with us, or we die. 


Therefore, ’tis with full happiness that I 
Will trace the story of Endymion. 
The very music of the name has gone 
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Into my being, and each pleasant scene 

Is growing fresh before me as the green 

Of our own valleys: so I will begin 

Now while I cannot hear the city’s din; 

Now while the early budders are just new, 
And run in mazes of the youngest hue 

About old forests; while the willow trails 

Its delicate amber; and the dairy pails 

Bring home increase of milk. And, as the year 
Grows lush in juicy stalks, I’ll smoothly steer 
My little boat, for many quiet hours, 

With streams that deepen freshly into bowers. 
Many and many a verse I hope to write, 
Before the daisies, vermeil rimmed and white, 
Hide in deep herbage; and ere yet the bees 
Hum about globes of clover and sweet peas, 

I must be near the middle of my story. 

O may no wintry season, bare and hoary, 
See it half finished: but let Autumn bold, 
With universal tinge of sober gold, 

Be all about me when I make an end. 

And now at once, adventuresome, I send 

My herald thought into a wilderness: 

There let its trumpet blow, and quickly dress 


My uncertain path with green, that I may speed 


Easily onward, through flowers and weed. 


Upon the sides of Latmos was outspread 
A mighty forest; for the moist earth fed 
So plenteously all weed-hidden roots 
Into o’er-hanging boughs, and precious fruits. 
And it had gloomy shades, sequestered deep, 


Where no man went; and if from shepherd’s keep 


A lamb strayed far a-down those inmost glens, 
Never again saw he the happy pens 

Whither his brethren, bleating with content, 
Over the hills at every nightfall went. 
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Among the shepherds, ‘twas believed ever, 
That not one fleecy lamb which thus did sever 
From the white flock, but passed unworriéd 

By angry wolf, or pard with prying head, 

Until it came to some unfooted plains 

Where fed the herds of Pan: aye great his gains 


Who thus one lamb did lose. Paths there were 


many, 
Winding through palmy fern, and rushes fenny, 
And ivy banks; all leading pleasantly 
To a wide lawn, whence one could only see 
Stems thronging all around between the swell 
Of turf and slanting branches: who could tell 
The freshness of the space of heaven above, 


Edged round with dark tree tops, through which a 


dove 
Would often beat its wings, and often too 
A little cloud would move across the blue? 


Full in the middle of this pleasantness 
There stood a marble altar, with a tress 
Of flowers budded newly; and the dew 
Had taken fairy phantasies to strew 
Daisies upon the sacred sward last eve, 
And so the dawned light in pomp receive. 
For ’twas the morn: Apollo’s upward fire 
Made every eastern cloud a silvery pyre 
Of brightness so unsullied, that therein 
A melancholy spirit well might win 
Oblivion, and melt out his essence fine 
Into the winds: rain-scented eglantine 
Gave temperate sweets to that well-wooing sun; 
The lark was lost in him; cold springs had run 
To warm their chilliest bubbles in the grass; 
Man’s voice was on the mountains; and the mass 
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Of nature’s lives and wonders pulsed tenfold, 105 


To feel this sunrise and its glories old. 


Now while the silent workings of the dawn 
Were busiest, into that self-same lawn 
All suddenly, with joyful cries, there sped 
A troop of little children garlanded ; 110 
Who gathering round the altar, seemed to pry 
Earnestly round as wishing to espy 
Some folk of holiday: nor had they’ waited 
For many moments, ere their ears were sated 
With a faint breath of music, which ev’n then 115 
Filled out its voice, and died away again. 
Within a little space again it gave 
Its airy swellings, with a gentle wave, 
To light-hung leaves, in smoothest echoes breaking 
Through copse-clad valleys,—ere their death, o’er- 


taking 120 


The surgy murmurs of the lonely sea. 


And now, as deep into the wood as we 
Might mark a lynx’s eye, there glimmered light 
Fair faces and a rush of garments white, 
Plainer and plainer showing, till at last 125 
Into the widest alley they all past, 
Making directly for the woodland altar. 
O kindly muse! let not my weak tongue falter 
In telling of this goodly company, 
Of their old piety, and of their glee: 130 
But let a portion of ethereal dew 
Fall on my head, and presently unmew 
My soul; that I may dare, in wayfaring, 
To stammer where old Chaucer used to sing. 


Leading the way, young damsels danced along, 135 
Bearing the burden of a shepherd song ; 
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Each having a white wicker overbrimmed 

With April’s tender younglings: next, well trimmed, 

A crowd of shepherds with as sunburnt looks 

As may be read of in Arcadian books; 140 
Such as sat listening round Apollo’s pipe, 

When the great deity, for earth too ripe, 

Let his divinity o’erflowing die 

In music, through the vales of Thessaly: 

Some idly trailed their sheep-hooks on the ground, 145 
And some kept up a shrilly mellow sound 

With ebon-tipped flutes: close after these, 

Now coming from beneath the forest trees, 

A venerable priest full soberly, 

Begirt with minist’ring looks: always his eye 150 
Steadfast upon the matted turf he kept, 

And after him his sacred vestments swept. 

From his right hand there swung a vase, milk-white, 
Of mingled wine, out-sparkling generous light ; 

And in his left he held a basket full 155 
Of all sweet herbs that searching eye could cull: 
Wild thyme, and valley-lilies whiter still 

Than Leda’s love, and cresses from the rill. 

His aged head, crowned with beechen wreath, 
Seemed like a poll of ivy in the teeth 160 
Of winter hoar. Then came another crowd 

Of shepherds, lifting in due time aloud 

Their share of the ditty. After them appeared, 
Up-followed by a multitude that reared 

Their voices to the clouds, a fair wrought car, 165 
Easily rolling so as scarce to mar 

The freedom of three steeds of dapple brown: 

Who stood therein did seem of great renown 

Among the throng. His youth was fully blown, 
Showing like Ganymede to manhood grown; 170 
And, for those simple times, his garments were 

A chieftain king’s: beneath his breast, half bare, 
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Of nature’s lives and wonders pulsed tenfold, 105 
To feel this sunrise and its glories old. 


Now while the silent workings of the dawn 
Were busiest, into that self-same lawn 
All suddenly, with joyful cries, there sped 
A troop of little children garlanded ; 110 
Who gathering round the altar, seemed to pry 
Earnestly round as wishing to espy 
Some folk of holiday: nor had they’ waited 
For many moments, ere their ears were sated 
With a faint breath of music, which ev’n then 115 
Filled out its voice, and died away again. 
Within a little space again it gave 
Its airy swellings, with a gentle wave, 
To light-hung leaves, in smoothest echoes breaking 
Through copse-clad valleys,—ere their death, o’er- 

taking 120 

The surgy murmurs of the lonely sea. 


And now, as deep into the wood as we 
Might mark a lynx’s eye, there glimmered light 
Fair faces and a rush of garments white, 
Plainer and plainer showing, till at last 125 
Into the widest alley they all past, 
Making directly for the woodland altar. 
O kindly muse! let not my weak tongue falter 
In telling of this goodly company, 
Of their old piety, and of their glee: 130 
But let a portion of ethereal dew 
Fall on my head, and presently unmew 
My soul; that I may dare, in wayfaring, 
To stammer where old Chaucer used to sing. 


Leading the way, young damsels danced along, 135 
Bearing the burden of a shepherd song ; 
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By the dim echoes of old Triton’s horn: 
Mothers and wives! who day by day prepare 
The scrip, with needments, for the mountain air; 
And all ye gentle girls who foster up 
Udderless lambs, and in a little cup 210 
Will put choice honey for a favored youth: 
Yea, every one attend! for in good truth 
Our vows are wanting to our great god Pan. 
Are not our lowing heifers sleeker than 
Night-swollen mushrooms? Are not our wide plains 215 
Speckled with countless fleeces? Have not rains 
Greened over April’s lap? No howling sad 
Sickens our fearful ewes; and we have had 
Great bounty from Endymion our lord. 
The earth is glad: the merry lark has poured 220 
His early song against yon breezy sky 
That spreads so clear o’er our solemnity.” 


Thus ending, on the shrine he heaped a spire 
Of teeming sweets, enkindling sacred fire; 
Anon he stained the thick and spongy sod 225 
With wine, in honor of the shepherd-god. 

Now while the earth was drinking it, and while 

Bay leaves were cracking in the fragrant pile, 

And gummy frankincense was sparkling bright 

’Neath smothering parsley, and a hazy light 230 
Spread grayly eastward, thus a chorus sang: 


“OQ tHou, whose mighty palace roof doth hang 
From jagged trunks, and overshadoweth 
Eternal whispers, glooms, the birth, life, death 
Of unseen flowers in heavy peacefulness ; 235 
Who lov’st to see the hamadryads dress 
Their ruffled locks where meeting hazels darken; 
And through whole solemn hours dost sit, and 

hearken 
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The dreary melody of bedded reeds— 

In desolate places, where dank moisture breeds 
The pipy hemlock to strange overgrowth; 
Bethinking thee, how melancholy loth 

Thou wast to lose fair Syrinx—do thou now, 
By thy love’s milky brow! 

By all the trembling mazes that she ran, 

Hear us, great Pan! 


“O thou, for whose soul-soothing quiet, turtles 
Passion their voices cooingly "mong myrtles, 
What time thou wanderest at eventide 
Through sunny meadows, that outskirt the side 
Of thine enmossed realms: O thou, to whom 
Broad leaved fig trees even now foredoom 
Their ripened fruitage; yellow girted bees 
Their golden honeycombs; our village leas 
Their fairest blossomed beans and poppied corn; 
The chuckling linnet-its five young unborn, 

To sing for thee; low creeping strawberries 
Their summer coolness; pent up butterflies 
Their freckled wings; yea, the fresh budding year 
All its completions—be quickly near, 

By every wind that nods the mountain pine, 

O forester divine! 


“Thou, to whom every faun and satyr flies 
For willing service; whether to surprise 
The squatted hare while in half sleeping fit; 
Or upward ragged precipices flit, 
To save poor lambkins from the eagle’s maw; 
Or by mysterious enticement draw 
Bewildered shepherds to their path again; 
Or to tread breathless round the frothy main, 
And gather up all fancifullest shells 
For thee to tumble into Naiad’s cells, 
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_ And, being hidden, laugh at their out-peeping ; 

Or to delight thee with fantastic leaping, 

The while they pelt each other on the crown 

With silvery oak apples, and fir cones brown— 
By all the echoes that about thee ring, 

Hear us, O satyr king! 


“OQ Hearkener to the loud clapping shears, 
While ever and anon to his shorn peers 
A ram goes bleating: Winder of the horn, 
When snouted wild-boars routing tender corn 
Anger our huntsmen: Breather round our farms, 
To keep off mildews, and all weather harms: 
Strange ministrant of undescribed sounds, 
That come a swooning over hollow grounds, 
And wither drearily on barren moors: 
Dread opener of the mysterious doors 
Leading to universal knowledge—see, 
Great son of Dryope, 
The many that are come to pay their vows 
With leaves about their brows! 


“Be still the unimaginable lodge 
For solitary thinkings; such as dodge 
Conception to the very bourne of heaven, 
Then leave the naked brain: be still the leaven, 
That spreading in this dull and clodded earth 
Gives it a touch ethereal—a new birth: 
Be still a symbol of immensity ; 
A firmament reflected in a sea; 
An element filling the space between, 
An unknown—but no more: we humbly screen 
With uplift hands our foreheads, lowly bending, 
And giving out a shout most heaven rending, 
Conjure thee to receive our humble Pzan, 
Upon thy Mount Lycean!” 
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Even while they brought the burden to a close, 
A shout from the whole multitude arose, 
That lingered in the air like dying rolls 
Of abrupt thunder, when Ionian shoals 310 
Of dolphins bob their noses through the brine. 
Meantime, on shady levels, mossy fine, 
Young companies nimbly began dancing 
To the swift treble pipe, and humming string. 
Aye, those fair living forms swam heavenly 315 
To tunes forgotten—out of memory: 
Fair creatures! whose young children’s children bred 
Thermopyle its heroes—not yet dead, 
But in old marbles ever beautiful. 
High genitors, unconscious did they cull 320 
Time’s sweet first-fruits—they danced to weariness, 
And then in quiet circles did they press 
The hillock turf, and caught the latter end 
Of some strange history, potent to send 
A young mind from its bodily tenement. 325 
Or they might watch the quoit-pitchers, intent 
On either side; pitying the sad death 
Of Hyacinthus, when the cruel breath 
Of Zephyr slew him,—Zephyr penitent, 
Who now, ere Phoebus mounts the firmament, 330 
Fondles the flower amid the sobbing rain. 
The archers too, upon a wider plain, 
Beside the feathery whizzing of the shaft, 
And the dull twanging bowstring, and the raft 
Branch down sweeping from a tall ash top, 335 
Called up a thousand thoughts to envelope 
Those who would watch. Perhaps, the trembling 

knee 

And frantic gape of lonely Niobe, 
Poor, lonely Niobe! when her lovely young 
Were dead and gone, and her caressing tongue 340 
Lay a lost thing upon her paly lip, 
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And very, very deadliness did nip 
Her motherly cheeks. Aroused from this sad mood 
By one, who at a distance loud hallooed, 
Uplifting his strong bow into the air, 345 
Many might after brighter visions stare: 
After the Argonauts, in blind amaze 
Tossing about on Neptune’s restless ways, 
Until, from the horizon’s vaulted side, 
There shot a golden splendor far and wide, 350 
Spangling those million poutings of the brine 
With quivering ore: ’twas even an awful shine 
From the exaltation of Apollo’s bow; 
A heavenly beacon in their dreary woe. 
Who thus were ripe for high contemplating, 355 
Might turn their steps towards the sober ring 
Where sat Endymion and the aged priest 
*Mong shepherds gone in eld, whose looks increased 
The silvery setting of their mortal star. _ 
There they discoursed upon the fragile bar 360 
That keeps us from our homes ethereal ; 
And what our duties there: to nightly call 
Vesper, the beauty-crest of summer weather ; 
To summon all the downiest clouds together 
For the sun’s purple couch; to emulate 365 
In minist’ring the potent rule of fate 
With speed of fire-tailed exhalations ; 
To tint her pallid cheek with bloom, who cons 
Sweet poesy by moonlight: besides these, 
A world of other unguessed offices. 370 
Anon they wandered, by divine converse, 
Into Elysium; vying to rehearse 
Each one his own anticipated bliss. 
One felt heart-certain that he could not miss 
His quick-gone love, among fair blossomed boughs, 375 
Where every zephyr-sigh pouts, and endows 
Her lips with music for the welcoming. 
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Another wished, ’mid that eternal spring, 

To meet his rosy child, with feathery sails, 

Sweeping, eye-earnestly, through almond vales: 380 

Who, suddenly, should stoop through the smooth 
wind, 

And with the balmiest leaves his temples bind ; 

And, ever after, through those regions be 

His messenger, his little Mercury. 

Some were athirst in soul to see again 385 

Their fellow huntsmen o’er the wide champaign 

In times long past; to sit with them, and talk 

Of all the chances in their earthly walk; 

Comparing, joyfully, their plenteous stores 

Of happiness, to when upon the moors, 390 

Benighted, close they huddled from the cold, 

And shared their famished scrips. Thus all out-told 

Their fond imaginations,—saving him 

Whose eyelids curtained up their jewels dim, 

Endymion: yet hourly had he striven 395 

To hide the cankering venom, that had riven 

His fainting recollections. Now indeed 

His senses had swooned off: he did not heed 

The sudden silence, or the whispers low, 

Or the old eyes dissolving at his woe, 400 

Or anxious calls, or close of trembling palms, 

Or maiden’s sigh, that grief itself embalms: 

But in the self-same fixed trance he kept, 

Like one who on the earth had never stept. 

Aye, even as dead-still as a marble man, 405 

Frozen in that old tale Arabian. 


Who whispers him so pantingly and close? 
Peona, his sweet sister: of all those, 
His friends, the dearest. Hushing signs she made, 
And breathed a sister’s sorrow to persuade 410 
A yielding up, a cradling on her care. 
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Her eloquence did breathe away the curse: 

She led him, like some midnight spirit nurse 

Of happy changes in emphatic dreams, 

Along a path between two little streams,— 415 
Guarding his forehead, with her round elbow, 

From low-grown branches, and his footsteps slow 
From stumbling over stumps and hillocks small ; 

Until they came to where these streamlets fall, 

With mingled bubblings and a gentle rush, 420 
Into a river, clear, brimful, and flush 

With crystal mocking of the trees and sky. 

A little shallop, floating there hard by, 

Pointed its beak over the fringed bank; 

And soon it lightly dipt, and rose, and sank, 425 
And dipt again, with the young couple’s weight,— 
Peona guiding, through the water straight, 

Towards a bowery island opposite ; 

Which gaining presently, she steered light 

Into a shady, fresh, and ripply cove, 430 
Where nested was an arbor, overwove 

By many a summer’s silent fingering ; 

To whose cool bosom she was used to bring 

Her playmates, with their needle broidery, 

And minstrel memories of times gone by. 435 


So she was gently glad to see him laid 
Under her favorite bower’s quiet shade, 
On her own couch, new made of flower leaves, 
Dried carefully on the cooler side of sheaves 
When last the sun his autumn tresses shook, 440 
And the tanned harvesters rich armfuls took. 
Soon was he quieted to slumbrous rest: 
But, ere it crept upon him, he had prest 
Peona’s busy hand against his lips, 
And still, a-sleeping, held her finger-tips 445 
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In tender pressure. And as a willow keeps 

A patient watch over the stream that creeps 
Windingly by it, so the quiet maid 

Held her in peace: so that a whispering blade 

Of grass, a wailful gnat, a bee bustling 450 
Down in the blue-bells, or a wren light-rustling 

Among sere leaves and twigs, might all be heard. 


O magic sleep! O comfortable bird, 
That broodest o’er the troubled sea of the mind 
Till it is hushed and smooth! O unconfined 455 
Restraint ! imprisoned liberty! great key 
To golden palaces, strange minstrelsy, 
Fountains grotesque, new trees, bespangled caves, 
Echoing grottoes, full of tumbling waves 
And moonlight; aye, to all the mazy world 460 
Of silvery enchantment !—who, upfurled 
Beneath thy drowsy wing a triple hour, 
But renovates and lives?—Thus, in the bower, 
Endymion was calmed to life again. 
Opening his eyelids with a healthier brain, 465 
He said: “I feel this thine endearing love 
All through my bosom: thou art as a dove 
Trembling its closed eyes and sleeked wings 
About me; and the pearliest dew not brings 
Such morning incense from the fields of May, 470 
As do those brighter drops that twinkling stray 
From those kind eyes,—the very home and haunt 
Of sisterly affection. Can I want 
Aught else, aught nearer heaven, than such tears? 
Yet dry them up, in bidding hence all fears 475 
That, any longer, I will pass my days 
Alone and sad. No, I will once more raise 
My voice upon the mountain heights; once more 
Make my horn parley from their foreheads hoar: 
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Again my trooping hounds their tongues shall loll 480 
Around the breathed boar: again I’ll poll 

The fair-grown yew tree, for a chosen bow: 

And, when the pleasant sun is getting low, 

Again I'll linger in a sloping mead 

To hear the speckled thrushes, and see feed 485 
Our idle sheep. So be thou cheered, sweet, 

And, if thy lute is here, softly intreat 

My soul to keep in its resolved course.” 


Hereat Peona, in their silver source, 
Shut her pure sorrow-drops with glad exclaim, 490 
And took a lute, from which there pulsing came 
A lively prelude, fashioning the way 
In which her voice should wander. "Twas a lay 
More subtle cadenced, more forest wild 
Than Dryope’s lone lulling of her child; 495 
And nothing since has floated in the air 
So mournful strange. Surely some influence rare 
Went, spiritual, through the damsel’s hand; 
For still, with Delphic emphasis, she spanned 
The quick invisible strings, even though she saw 500 
Endymion’s spirit melt away and thaw 
Before the deep intoxication. 
But soon she came, with sudden burst, upon 
Her self-possession—swung the lute aside, 
And earnestly said: “Brother, ’tis vain to hide 505 
That thou dost know of things mysterious, 
Immortal, starry; such alone could thus 
Weigh down thy nature. Hast thou sinned in aught 
Offensive to the heavenly powers? Caught 
A Paphian dove upon a message sent? 510 
Thy deathful bow against some deer-herd bent 
Sacred to Dian? Haply, thou hast seen 
Her naked limbs among the alders green; 
And that, alas! is death. No, I can trace 
Something more high perplexing in thy face!” 515 
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Endymion looked at her, and pressed her hand, 
And said, “Art thou so pale, who wast so bland 
And merry in our meadows? How is this? 
Tell me thine ailment: tell me all amiss !— 


Ah! thou hast been unhappy at the change 520 
Wrought suddenly in me. What indeed more 
strange? 


Or more complete to overwhelm surmise? 

Ambition is so sluggard: ’tis no prize, 

That toiling years would put within my grasp, 

That I have sighed for: with so deadly gasp 525 

No man e’er panted for a mortal love. 

So all have set my heavier grief above 

These things which happen. Rightly have they 
done: 

I, who still saw the horizontal sun 

Heave his broad shoulder o’er the edge of the 
world, 530 

Out-facing Lucifer, and then had hurled 

My spear aloft, as signal for the chase— 

I, who for very sport of heart, would race 

With my own steed from Araby; pluck down 

A vulture from his towery perching; frown 535 

A lion into growling, loth retire— 

To lose, at once, all my toil-breeding fire, 

And sink thus low! but I will ease my breast 

Of secret grief, here in this bowery nest. 


“Tuts river does not see the naked sky, 540 
Till it begins to progress silverly 
Around the western border of the wood, 
Whence, from a certain spot, its winding flood 
Seems at the distance like a crescent moon: 
And in that nook, the very pride of June, 545 
Had I been used to pass my weary eyes; 
The rather for the sun unwilling leaves 
So dear a picture of his sovereign power, 
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And I could witness his most kingly hour, 
When he doth tighten up the golden reins, 550 
And paces leisurely down amber plains 
His snorting four. Now when his chariot last 
Its beams against the zodiac-lion cast, 
There blossomed suddenly a magic bed 
Of sacred ditamy, and poppies red: 555 
At which I wondered greatly, knowing well 
That but one night had wrought this flowery spell; 
And, sitting down close by, began to muse 
What it might mean. Perhaps, thought I, Mor- 
pheus, 
In passing here, his owlet pinions shook; 560 
Or, it may be, ere matron Night uptook 
Her ebon urn, young Mercury, by stealth, 
Had dipped his rod in it: such garland wealth 
Came not by common growth. Thus on I thought, 
Until my head was dizzy and distraught. 565 
Moreover, through the dancing poppies stole 
A breeze, most softly lulling to my soul; 
And shaping visions all about my sight 
Of colors, wings, and bursts of spangly light; 
The which became more strange, and strange, and 
dim, 570 
And then were gulfed in a tumultuous swim: 
And then I fell asleep. Ah, can I tell 
The enchantment that afterwards befell? 
Yet it was but a dream: yet such a dream 
That never tongue, although it overteem 575 
With mellow utterance, like a cavern spring, 
Could figure out and to conception bring 
All I beheld and felt. Methought I lay 
Watching the zenith, where the milky way 
Among the stars in virgin splendor pours ; 580 
And travelling my eye, until the doors 
Of heaven appeared to open for my flight, 
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I became loth and fearful to alight 

From such high soaring by a downward glance: 

So kept me steadfast in that airy trance, 585 
Spreading imaginary pinions wide. 

When presently, the stars began to glide, 

And faint away, before my eager view: 

At which I sighed that I could not pursue, 

And dropped my vision to the horizon’s verge ; 590 
And lo! from opening clouds, I saw emerge 

The loveliest moon, that ever silvered o’er 

A shell for Neptune’s goblet: she did soar 

So passionately bright, my dazzled soul 

Commingling with her argent spheres did roll 595 
Through clear and cloudy, even when she went 

At last into a dark and vapory tent— 

Whereat, methought, the lidless-eyed train 

Of planets all were in the blue again. 

To commune with those orbs, once more I raised 600 
My sight right upward: but it was quite dazed 

By a bright something, sailing down apace, 

Making me quickly veil my eyes and face: 

Again I looked, and, O ye deities, 

Who from Olympus watch our destinies! 605 
Whence that completed form of all completeness ? 
Whence came that high perfection of all sweetness ? 
Speak, stubborn earth, and tell me where, O where 
Hast thou a symbol of her golden hair? 

Not oat-sheaves drooping in the western sun; 610 
Not—thy soft hand, fair sister! let me shun 

Such follying before thee—yet she had, 

Indeed, locks bright enough to make me mad; 

And they were simply gordianed up and braided, 
Leaving, in naked comeliness, unshaded, 615 
Her pearl round ears, white neck, and orbéd brow; 
The which were blended in, I know not how, 

With such a paradise of lips and eyes, 

Blush-tinted cheeks, half smiles, and faintest sighs, 
That, when I think thereon, my spirit clings 620 
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And plays about its fancy, till the stings 

Of human neighborhood envenom all. 

Unto what awful power shall I call? 

To what high fane7—Ah! see her hovering feet, 
More bluely veined, more soft, more whitely sweet 
Than those of sea-born Venus, when she rose 
From out her cradle shell. The wind out-blows 
Her scarf into a fluttering pavilion; 

’Tis blue, and over-spangled with a million 

Of little eyes, as though thou wert to shed, 
Over the darkest, lushest blue-bell bed, 

Handfuls of daisies.”—‘‘Endymion, how strange! 
Dream within dream !”—“She took an airy range, 
And then, towards me, like a very maid, 

Came blushing, waning, willing, and afraid, 

And pressed me by the hand: Ah! ’twas too much; 
Methought I fainted at the charmed touch, 

Yet held my recollection, even as one 

Who dives three fathoms where the waters run 
Gurgling in beds of coral: for anon, 

I felt upmounted in that region 

Where falling stars dart their artillery forth, 
And eagles struggle with the buffeting north 
That balances the heavy meteor-stone ;— 

Felt too, I was not fearful, nor alone, 

But lapped and lulled along the dangerous sky. 
Soon, as it seemed, we left our journeying high, 
And straightway into frightful eddies swooped ; 
Such as ay muster where grey time has scooped 
Huge dens and caverns in a mountain’s side: 
There hollow sounds aroused me, and I sighed 
To faint once more by looking on my bliss— 

I was distracted; madly did I kiss 

The wooing arms which held me, and did give 
My eyes at once to death: but ’twas to live, 

To take in draughts of life from the gold fount 
Of kind and passionate looks; to count, and count 
The moments, by some greedy help that seemed 
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A second self, that each might be redeemed 
And plundered of its load of blessedness. 

Ah, desperate mortal! I e’en dared to press 
Her very cheek against my crowned lip, 

And, at that moment, felt my body dip 

Into a warmer air: a moment more, 

Our feet were soft in flowers. There was store 
Of newest joys upon that alp. Sometimes 

A scent of violets, and blossoming limes, 
Loitered around us; then of honey cells, 
Made delicate from all white-flower bells; 
And once, above the edges of our nest, 

An arch face peeped,—an Oread as I guessed. 


“Why did I dream that sleep o’erpowered me 
In midst of all this heaven? Why not see, 
Far off, the shadows of his pinions dark, 
And stare them from me? But no, like a spark 
That needs must die, although its little beam 
Reflects upon a diamond, my sweet dream 
Fell into nothing—into stupid sleep. 
And so it was, until a gentle creep, 
A careful moving caught my waking ears, 
And up I started: Ah! my sighs, my tears, 
My clenched hands ;—for lo! the poppies hung 
Dew-dabbled on their stalks, the ouzel sung 
A heavy ditty, and the sullen day 
Had chidden herald Hesperus away, 
With leaden looks: the solitary breeze 
Blustered, and slept, and its wild self did teaze 
With wayward melancholy; and I thought, 
Mark me, Peona! that sometimes it brought 
Faint fare-thee-wells, and sigh-shrilled adieus !— 
Away I wandered—all the pleasant hues 
Of heaven and earth had faded: deepest shades 
Were deepest dungeons; heaths and sunny glades 
Were full of pestilent light ; our taintless rills 
Seemed sooty, and o’erspread with upturned gills 
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Of dying fish; the vermeil rose had blown 

In frightful scarlet, and its thorns outgrown 

Like spikéd aloe. If an innocent bird 

Before my heedless footsteps stirred, and stirred 
In little journeys, I beheld in it 

A disguised demon, missioned to knit 

My soul with under darkness; to entice 

My stumblings down some monstrous precipice: 
Therefore I eager followed, and did curse 

The disappointment. Time, that agéd nurse, 
Rocked me to patience. Now, thank gentle heaven 
These things, with all their comfortings, are given 
To my down-sunken hours, and with thee, 

Sweet sister, help to stem the ebbing sea 

Of weary life.” 


Thus ended he, and both 
Sat silent: for the maid was very loth 
To answer ; feeling well that breathed words 
Would all be lost, unheard, and vain as swords 
Against the enchased crocodile, or leaps 
Of grasshoppers against the sun. She weeps, 
And wonders; struggles to devise some blame; 
To put on such a look as would say, Shame 
On this poor weakness! but, for all her strife, 
She could as soon have crushed away the life 
From a sick dove. At length, to break the pause, 
She said with trembling chance: “Is this the cause? 
This all? Yet it is strange, and sad, alas! 
That one who through this middle earth should pass 
Most like a sojourning demi-god, and leave 
His name upon the harp-string, should achieve 
No higher bard than simple maidenhood, 
Singing alone, and fearfully,—how the blood 
Left his young cheek; and how he used to stray 
He knew not where; and how he would say, nay, 
If any said ’twas love: and yet ’twas love; 
What could it be but love? How a ring-dove 
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Let fall a sprig of yew tree in his path; 


And how he died: and then, that love doth scathe 


The gentle heart, as northern blasts do roses ; 
And then the ballad of his sad life closes 

With sighs, and an alas!—Endymion! 

Be rather in the trumpet’s mouth,—anon 
Among the winds at large—that all may hearken! 
Although, before the crystal heavens darken, 

I watch and dote upon the silver lakes 

Pictured in western cloudiness, that takes 


The semblance of gold rocks and bright gold sands, 


Islands, and creeks, and amber-fretted strands 

With horses prancing o’er them, palaces 

And towers of amethyst—would I so teaze 

My pleasant days, because I could not mount 

Into those regions? The Morphean fount 

Of that fine element that visions, dreams, 

And fitful whims of sleep are made of, streams 

Into its airy channels with so subtle, 

So thin a breathing, not the spider’s shuttle, 

Circled a million times within the space 

Of a swallow’s nest-door, could delay a trace, 

A tinting of its quality: how light 

Must dreams themselves be; seeing they’re more 
slight 

Than the mere nothing that engenders them! 

Then wherefore sully the entrusted gem 

Of high and noble life with thoughts so sick? 

Why pierce high-fronted honor to the quick 

For nothing but a dream?” Hereat the youth 

Looked up: a conflicting of shame and ruth 

Was in his plaited brow: yet, his eyelids 

Widened a little, as when Zephyr bids 

A little breeze to creep between the fans 

Of careless butterflies: amid his pains 

He seemed to taste a drop of manna-dew, 

Full palatable; and a color grew 

Upon his cheek, while thus he lifeful spake. 
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“Peona! ever have I longed to slake 
My thirst for the world’s praises: nothing base, 770 
No merely slumberous phantasm, could unlace 
The stubborn canvas for my voyage prepared— 
Though now ’tis tattered; leaving my bark bared 
And sullenly drifting: yet my higher hope 
Is of too wide, too rainbow-large a scope, 775 
To fret at myriads of earthly wrecks. 
Wherein lies happiness? In that which becks 
Our ready minds to fellowship divine, 
A fellowship with essence; till we shine, 
Full alchemized, and free of space. Behold 780 
The clear religion of heaven! Fold 
A rose leaf round thy finger’s taperness, 
And soothe thy lips: hist, when the airy stress 
Of music’s kiss impregnates the free winds, 
And with a sympathetic touch unbinds 785 
fEolian magic from their lucid wombs: 
Then old songs waken from enclouded tombs ; 
Old ditties sigh above their father’s grave; 
Ghosts of melodious prophesyings rave 
Round every spot where trod Apollo’s foot; ' 790 
Bronze clarions awake, and faintly bruit, 
Where long ago a giant battle was; 
And, from the turf, a lullaby doth pass 
In every place where infant Orpheus slept. 
Feel we these things ?—that moment have we stepped 795 
Into a sort of oneness, and our state 
Is like a floating spirit’s. But there are 
Richer entanglements, enthralments far 
More self-destroying, leading, by degrees, 
To the chief intensity: the crown of these 800 
Is made of love and friendship, and sits high 
Upon the forehead of humanity. 
All its more ponderous and bulky worth 
Is friendship, whence there ever issues forth 
A steady splendor; but at the tip-top, 805 
There hangs by unseen film, an orbéd drop 
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Of light, and that is love: its influence, 
Thrown in our eyes, genders a novel sense, 
At which we start and fret; till in the end, 
Melting into its radiance, we blend, 

Mingle, and so become a part of it,— 

Nor with aught else can our souls interknit 
So wingedly: when he combine therewith, 
Life’s self is nourished by its proper pith, 
And we are nurtured like a pelican brood. 
Aye, so delicious is the unsating food, 

That men, who might have towered in the van 
Of all the congregated world, to fan 

And winnow from the coming step of time 
All chaff of custom, wipe away all slime 
Left by men-slugs and human serpentry, 
Have been content to let occasion die, 
Whilst they did sleep in love’s elysium. 
And, truly, I would rather be struck dumb, 
Than speak against this ardent listlessness : 
For I have ever thought that it might bless 
The world with benefits unknowingly ; 

As does the nightingale, up-perchéd high, 
And cloistered among cool and bunchéd leaves— 
She sings but to her love, nor e’er conceives 


How tiptoe Night holds back her dark-grey hood. 


Just so may love, although ’tis understood 
The mere commingling of passionate breath, 
Produce more than our searching witnesseth: 
What I know not: but who, of men, can tell 


That flowers would bloom, or that green fruit would 


swell 


To melting pulp, that fish would have bright mail, 


The earth its dower of river, wood, and vale, 
The meadows runnels, runnels pebble-stones, 
The seed its harvest, or the lute its tones, 
Tones ravishment, or ravishment its sweet, 
If human souls did never kiss and greet? 
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“Now, if this earthly love has power to make 
Men’s being mortal, immortal; to shake 
Ambition from their memories, and brim 845 
Their measure of content; what merest whim, 
Seems all this poor endeavor after fame, 
To one, who keeps within his steadfast aim 
A love immortal, an immortal too. 
Look not so wildered; for these things are true, 850 
And never can be born of atomies 
That buzz about our slumbers, like brain-flies, 
Leaving us fancy-sick. No, no, I’m sure, 
My restless spirit never could endure 
To brood so long upon one luxury, 855 
Unless it did, though fearfully, espy 
A hope beyond the shadow of a dream. 


My sayings will the less obscured seem, 

When I have told thee how my waking sight 

Has made me scruple whether that same night 860 
Was passed in dreaming. Hearken, sweet Peona! 
Beyond the matron-temple of Latona, 

Which we should see but for these darkening 


boughs, 
Lies a deep hollow, from whose ragged brows 
Bushes and trees do lean all round athwart 865 


And meet so nearly, that with wings outraught, 

And spreaded tail, a vulture could not glide 

Past them, but he must brush on every side. 

Some moldered steps lead into this cool cell, 

Far as the slabbed margin of a well, 870 
Whose patient level peeps its crystal eye 

Right upward, through the bushes, to the sky. 

Oft have I brought thee flowers, on their stalks set 
Like vestal primroses, but dark velvet 

Edges them round, and they have golden pits: 875 
’Twas there I got them, from the gaps and slits 

In a mossy stone, that sometimes was my seat, 

When all above was faint with mid-day heat. 
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And there in strife no burning thoughts to heed, 

I’d bubble up the water through a reed; ger 
So reaching back to boyhood: make me ships 

Of molted feathers, touchwood, alder chips, 

With leaves stuck in them; and the Neptune be 

Of their pretty ocean. Oftener, heavily, 

When lovelorn hours had left me less a child, 885 
I sat contemplating the figures wild 

Of o’er-head clouds melting the mirror through. 

Upon a day, while thus I watched, by flew 

A cloudy Cupid, with his bow and quiver ; 

So plainly charactered, no breeze would shiver 890 
The happy chance; so happy, I was fain 

To follow it upon the open plain, 

And, therefore, was just going, when, behold! 

A wonder, fair as any I have told— 

The same bright face I tasted in many sleep, 895 
Smiling in the clear well. My heart did leap 

Through the cool depth—It moved as if to flee— 

I started up, when lo! refreshfully, 

There came upon my face, in plenteous showers, 
Dew-drops, and dewy buds, and leaves, and flowers, 900 
Wrapping all objects from my smothered sight, 
Bathing my spirit in a new delight. 

Aye, such a breathless honey-feel of bliss 

Alone preserved me from the drear abyss 

Of death, for the fair form had gone again. 905 
Pleasure is oft a visitant; but pain 

Clings cruelly to us, like the gnawing sloth 

On the deer’s tender haunches: late, and loth, 

*Tis scared away by slow returning pleasure. 

How sickening, how dark the dreadful leisure 910 
Of weary days, made deeper exquisite, 

By a foreknowledge of unslumbrous night! - 

Like sorrow came upon me, heavier still, 

Than when I wandered from the poppy hill: 

And a whole age of lingering moments crept 915 
Sluggishly by, ere more contentment swept 
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Away at once the deadly yellow spleen. 

Yes, thrice have I this fair enchantment seen; 

Once more been tortured with renewed life. 

When last the wintry gusts gave over strife 920 

With the conquering sun of spring, and left the 
skies 

Warm and serene, but yet with moistened eyes 

In pity of the shattered infant buds,— 

That time thou didst adorn, with amber studs, 

My hunting cap, because I laughed and smiled, 925 

Chatted with thee, and many days exiled 

All torment from my breast ;—’twas even then, 

Straying about, yet cooped up in the den 

Of helpless discontent,—hurling my lance 

From place to place, and following at chance, 930 

At last, by hap, through some young trees it struck, 

And, plashing among bedded pebbles, stuck 

In the middle of a brook,—whose silver ramble 

Down twenty little falls, through reeds and bramble, 

Tracing along, it brought me to a cave, 935 

Whence it ran brightly forth, and white did lave 

The nether sides of mossy stones and rock,— 

*Mong which it gurgled blythe adieus, to mock 

Its own sweet grief at parting. Overhead, 

Hung a lush screen of drooping weeds, and spread 940 

Thick, as to curtain up some wood-nymph’s home. 

“Ah! impious mortal, whither do I roam?” 

Said I, low-voiced: “Ah, whither! ’Tis the grot 

Of Proserpine, when hell, obscure and hot, 

Doth her resign; and where her tender hands 945 

She dabbles, on the cool and siuicy sands: 

Or ’tis the cell of Echo, where she sits, 

And dabbles thorough silence, till her wits 

Are gone in tender madness, and anon, 

Faints into sleep, with many a dying tone 950 

Of sadness. O that she would take my vows, 

And breathe them sighingly among the boughs, 
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To sue her gentle ears for whose fair head, 

Daily, I pluck sweet flowerets from their bed, 

And weave them dyingly—send honeywhispers 955 
Round every leaf, that all those gentle lispers 

May sigh my love unto her pitying! 

O charitable Echo! hear, and sing 

This ditty to her!—tell her’—So I stayed 

My foolish tongue, and listening, half-afraid, 960 
Stood stupefied with my own empty folly. 

And blushing for the freaks of melancholy. 

Salt tears were coming, when I heard my name 

Most fondly lipped, and then these accents came: 
“Endymion! the cave is secreter 965 
Than the isle of Delos. Echo hence shall stir 

No sighs but sigh-warm kisses, or light noise 

Of thy combing hand, the while it travelling cloys 
And trembles through my labyrinthine hair.” 

At that oppressed I hurried in—Ah! where 970 
Are those swift moments? Whither are they fled? 
I'll smile no more, Peona; nor will wed 

Sorrow the way to death; but patiently 

Bear up against it: so farewell, sad sigh; 

And come instead demurest meditation, 975 
To occupy me wholly, and to fashion 

My pilgrimage for the world’s dusky brink. 

No more will I count over, link by link, 

My chain of grief: no longer strive to find 

A half-forgetfulness in mountain wind 980 
Blustering about my ears: aye, thou shalt see, 
Dearest of sisters, what my life shall be; 

What a calm round of hours shall make my days. 
There is a paly flame of hope that plays 

Where’er I look: but yet, I'll say ’tis naught— 985 
And here I bid it die. Have not I caught, 

Already, a more healthy countenance? 

By this the sun is setting; we may chance 

Meet some of our near-dwellers with my car.” 
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This said, he rose, faint-smiling like a star 990 
Through autumn mists, and took Peona’s hand: 
They stept into the boat, and launched from land. 


(LHe SOVEREIGNIY OF LOVE])..(Boox 15) 


O SOVEREIGN power of love! O grief! O balm! 

All records, saving thine, come cool, and calm, 

And shadowy, through the mist of passed years: 

For others, good or bad, hatred and tears 

Have become indolent; but touching thine, 5 

One sigh doth echo, one poor sob doth pine, 

One kiss brings honey-dew from buried days. 

The woes of Troy, towers smothering o’er their 
blaze, 

Stiff-holden shields, far-piercing spears, keen blades, 

Struggling, and blood, and shrieks—all dimly fades 10 

Into some backward corner of the brain; 

Yet, in our very souls, we feel amain 

The close of Troilus and Cressid sweet. 

Hence, pageant history! hence, gilded cheat! 

Swart planet in the universe of deeds! 15 

Wide sea, that one continuous murmur breeds 

Along the pebbled shore of memory! 

Many old rotten-timbered boats there be 

Upon thy vaporous bosom, magnified 

To goodly vessels; many a sail of pride, 20 

And golden keeled, is left unlaunched and dry. 

But wherefore this? What care, though owl did fly 

About the great Athenian admiral’s mast? 

What care, though striding Alexander past 

The Indus with his Macedonian numbers ? 25 

Though old Ulysses tortured from his slumbers 

The glutted Cyclops, what care?—Juliet leaning 

Amid her window-flowers,—sighing,—weaning 

Tenderly her fancy from its maiden snow, 

Doth more avail than these: the silver flow 30 
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Of Hero’s tears, the swoon of Imogen, 
Fair Pastorella in the bandit’s den, 

Are things to brood on with more ardency 
Than the death-day of empires. Fearfully 
Must such conviction come upon his head, 


Who, thus far, discontent, has dared to tread, 


Without one muse’s smile, or kind behest, 
The path of love and poesy. But rest, 

In chaffing restlessness, is yet more drear 
Than to be crushed, in striving to uprear 
Love’s standard on the battlements of song. 
So once more days and nights aid me along, 
Like legioned soldiers. 


[THE MAJESTY OF THE MOON] (Boox m1) 


Are then regalities all gilded masks? 

No, there are thronéd seats unscalable 

But by a patient wing, a constant spell, 

Or by ethereal things that, unconfined, 

Can make a ladder of the eternal wind, 
And poise about in cloudy thunder-tents 
To watch the abysm-birth of elements. 
Aye, ’bove the withering of old-lipped Fate 
A thousand Powers keep religious state, 
In water, fiery realm, and airy bourne; 
And, silent as a consecrated urn, 

Hold sphery sessions for a season due. 
Yet few of these far majesties, ah, few! 
Have bared their operations to this globe— 
Few, who with gorgeous pageantry enrobe 
Our piece of heaven—whose benevolence 


Shakes hand with our own Ceres; every sense 


Filling with spiritual sweets to plenitude, 


As bees gorge full their cells. And, by the feud 


*Twixt Nothing and Creation, I here swear, 
Eterne Apollo! that thy Sister fair 
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Is of all these the gentlier-mightiest. 

When thy gold breath is misting in the west, 
She unobserved steals unto her throne, 

And there she sits most meek and most alone; 
As if she had not pomp subservient ; 

As if thine eye, high Poet! was not bent 
Towards her with the Muses in thine heart; 
As if the ministering stars kept not apart, 
Waiting for silver-footed messages. 

O Moon! the oldest shades ’mong oldest trees 
Feel palpitations when thou lookest in: 

O Moon! old boughs lisp forth a holier din 
The while they feel thine airy fellowship. 
Thou dost bless everywhere, with silver lip 
Kissing dead things to life. The sleeping kine, 
Couched in thy brightness, dream of fields divine: 
Innumerable mountains rise and rise, 
Ambitious for the hallowing of thine eyes; 
And yet thy benediction passeth not - 

One obscure hiding-place, one little spot 

Where pleasure may be sent: the nested wren 
Has thy fair face within its tranquil ken, 
And from beneath a sheltering ivy leaf 

Takes glimpses of thee; thou art a relief 

To the poor patient oyster, where it sleeps 
Within its pearly house-—The mighty deeps, 
The monstrous sea is thine—the myriad sea! 
O Moon! far-spooming Ocean bows to thee, 
And Tellus feels his forehead’s cumbrous load. 
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Muse of my native land! loftiest Muse! 
O first-born on the mountains! by the hues 
Of heaven on the spiritual air begot: 

Long didst thou sit alone in northern grot, 
While yet our England was a wolfish den; 
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Before our forests heard the talk of men; 

Before the first of Druids was a child ;— 

Long didst thou sit amid our regions wild 

Rapt in a deep prophetic solitude. 

There came an eastern voice of solemn mood :— 

Yet wast thou patient. Then sang forth the nine, 

Apollo’s garland:—yet didst thou divine 

Such home-bred glory, that they cried in vain, 

“Come hither, sister of the island!’ Plain 

Spake fair Ausonia; and once more she spake 

A higher summons :—still didst thou betake 

Thee to thy native hopes. O thou hast won 

A full accomplishment! The thing is done, 

Which undone, these our latter days had risen 

On barren souls. Great Muse, thou know’st what 
prison 

Of flesh and bone curbs, and confines, and frets 

Our spirits’ wings: despondency besets 

Our pillows; and the fresh tomorrow morn 

Seems to give forth its light in very scorn 

Of our dull, uninspired, snail-paced lives. 

Long have I said, how happy he who shrives 

To thee! But then I thought on poets gone, 

And could not pray:—nor can I now—so on 

I move to the end in lowliness of heart.— 


“Ah, woe is me! that I should fondly part 
From my dear native land! Ah, foolish maid! 
Glad was the hour, when, with thee, myriads bade 
Adieu to Ganges and their pleasant fields! 

To one so friendless the clear freshet yields 

A bitter coolness; the ripe grape is sour: 

Yet I would have, great gods! but one short hour 
Of native air—let me but die at home.” 


Endymion to heaven’s airy dome 
Was offering up a hecatomb of vows, 
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When these words reached him. Whereupon 
bows 

His head through thorny-green entanglement 

Of underwood, and to the sound is bent, 

Anxious as hind towards her hidden fawn. 


“Ts no one near to help me? No fair dawn 
Of life from charitable voice? No sweet saying 
To set my dull and saddened spirit playing? 
No hand to toy with mine? No lips so sweet 
That I may worship them? No eyelids meet 
To twinkle on my bosom? No one dies 
Before me, till from these enslaving eyes 
Redemption sparkles!—I am sad and lost.” 


69 
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Thou, Carian lord, hadst better have been tost 


Into a whirlpool. Vanish into air, 

Warm mountaineer! for canst thou only bear 
A woman’s sigh alone and in distress? - 
See not her charms! Is Phoebe passionless? 
Pheebe is fairer far—O gaze no more :— 
Yet if thou wilt behold all beauty’s store, 
Behold her panting in the forest grass! 

Do not those curls of glossy jet surpass 

For tenderness the arms so idly lain 
Amongst them? Feelest not a kindred pain, 
To see such lovely eyes in swimming search 
After some warm delight, that seems to perch 
Dovelike in the dim cell lying beyond 
Their upper lids ?—Hist! 


“O for Hermes’ wand, 


To touch this flower into human shape! 
That woodland Hyacinthus could escape 
From his green prison, and here kneeling down 


Call me his queen, his second life’s fair crown! 
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Ah me, how I could love!—My soul doth melt 
For the unhappy youth—Love! I have felt 
So faint a kindness, such a meek surrender 

To what my own full thoughts had made too tender, 
That but for tears my life had fled away !— 
Ye deaf and senseless minutes of the day, 

And thou, old forest, hold ye this for true, 
There is no lightning, no authentic dew 

But in the eye of love: there’s not a sound, 
Melodious howsoever, can confound 

The heavens and earth in one to such a death 
As doth the voice of love: there’s not a breath 
Will mingle kindly with the meadow air, 

Till it has panted round, and stolen a share 
Of passion from the heart !’— 


Upon a bough 
He leant, wretched. He surely cannot now 
Thirst for another love: O impious, 
That he can ever dream upon it thus !— 
Thought he, “Why am I not as are the dead, 
Since to a woe like this I have been led 
Through the dark earth, and through the wondrous 

“iS sea? 

Goddess! I love thee not the less: from thee 
By Juno’s smile I turn not—no, no, no— 
While the great waters are at ebb and flow.— 
I have a triple soul! O fond pretence— 
For both, for both my love is so immense, 
I feel my heart is cut for them in twain.” 


And so he groaned, as one by beauty slain. 
The lady’s heart beat quick, and he could see 
Her gentle bosom heave tumultuously. 
He sprang from his green covert: there she lay, 
Sweet as a muskrose upon new-made hay; 
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With all her limbs on tremble, and her eyes 

Shut softly up alive. To speak he tries. 

“Fair damsel, pity me! forgive that I 105 

Thus violate thy bower’s sanctity! 

O pardon me, for I am full of grief— 

Grief born of thee, young angel! fairest thief! 

Who stolen hast away the wings wherewith 

I was to top the heavens. Dear maid, sith 110 

Thou art my executioner, and I feel 

Loving and hatred, misery and weal, 

Will in a few short hours be nothing to me, 

And all my story that much passion slew me; 

Do smile upon the evening of my days: 115 

And, for my tortured brain begins to craze, 

Be thou my nurse; and let me understand 

How dying I shall kiss that lily hand— 

Dost weep for me? Then should I be content. 

Scowl on, ye fates! until the firmament 120 

Outblackens Erebus, and the full-caverned earth 

Crumbles into itself. By the cloud-girth 

Of Jove, those tears have given me a thirst 

To meet oblivion.”—As her heart would burst 

The maiden sobbed awhile, and then replied: 125 

“Why must such desolation betide 

As that thou speakest of? Are not these green 
nooks 

Empty of all misfortune? Do the brooks 

Utter a gorgon voice? Does yonder thrush, 

Schooling its half-fledged little ones to brush 130 

About the dewy forest, whisper tales >— 

Speak not of grief, young stranger, or cold snails 

Will slime the rose tonight. Though if thou wilt, 

Methinks ’twould be a guilt—a very guilt— 

Not to companion thee, and sigh away 135 

The light—the dusk—the dark—till break of day!” 

“Dear lady,” said Endymion, “’tis past: 
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I love thee! and my days can never last. 
That I may pass in patience still speak: 
Let me have music dying, and I seek 
No more delight—I bid adieu to all. 
Didst thou not after other climates call, 


And murmur about Indian streams?’—Then she, 


Sitting beneath the midmost forest tree, 
For pity sang this roundelay— 


“O Sorrow, 
Why dost borrow 
The natural hue of health, from vermeil lips >— 
To give maiden blushes 
To the white rose bushes? 
Or is’t thy dewy hand the daisy tips? 


“O Sorrow, 
Why dost borrow 
The lustrous passion from a falcon-eye °— 
To give the glow-worm light? 
Or, on a moonless night, 
To tinge, on syren shores, the salt sea-spray? 


“O Sorrow, 
Why dost borrow 
The mellow ditties from a mourning tongue ?— 
To give at evening pale 
Unto the nightingale, 
That thou mayst listen the cold dews among? 


“O Sorrow, 
Why dost borrow 
Heart’s lightness from the merriment of May ?— 
A lover would not tread 
A cowslip on the head, 


Though he should dance from eve till peep of day— 
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Nor any drooping flower 
Held sacred for thy bower, 
Wherever he may sport himself and play. 


“To Sorrow, 
I bade good-morrow, 
And thought to leave her far away behind; 
But cheerly, cheerly, 
She loves me dearly ; 
She is so constant to me, and so kind: 
I would deceive her 
And so leave her, 
But ah; she is so constant and so kind. 


“Beneath my palm trees, by the river side, 

I sat a weeping: in the whole world wide 

There was no one to ask me why I wept,— 
And so I kept ‘ 

Brimming the water-lily cups with tears 
Cold as my fears. 


“Beneath my palm trees, by the river side, 

I sat a weeping: what enamoured bride, 

Cheated by shadowy wooer from the clouds, 
But hides and shrouds 

Beneath dark palm trees by a river side? 


“And as I sat, over the light blue hills 

There came a noise of revellers: the rills 

Into the wide stream came of purple hue— 
’Twas Bacchus and his crew! 

The earnest trumpet spake, and silver thrills 

From kissing cymbals made a merry din— 
’Twas Bacchus and his kin! 
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Like to a moving vintage down they came, 200 
Crowned with green leaves, and faces all on flame; 
All madly dancing, through the pleasant valley, 
To scare thee, Melancholy! 
O then, O then, thou wast a simple name! 
And I forgot thee, as the berried holly 205 
By shepherds is forgotten, when, in June, 
Tall chestnuts keep away the sun and moon :— 
I rushed into the folly! 


“Within his car, aloft, young Bacchus stood, 

Trifling his ivy-dart, in dancing mood, 210 
With sidelong laughing ; 

And little rills of crimson wine imbrued 

His plump white arms, and shoulders, enough white 
For Venus’ pearly bite: 

And near him rode Silenus on his ass, 215 

Pelted with flowers as he on did pass 
Tipsily quaffing. 


“Whence came ye, merry Damsels! whence came ye! 
So many, and so many, and such glee? 
Why have ye left your bowers desolate, 220 
Your lutes, and gentler fate ?— 
‘We follow Bacchus! Bacchus on the wing, 
A conquering ! 
Bacchus, young Bacchus! good or ill betide, 
We dance before him thorough kingdoms wide :— 225 
Come hither, lady fair, and joinéd be 
To our wild minstrelsy!’ 


‘Whence came ye, jolly Satyrs! whence came ye! 

So many, and so many, and such glee? 

Why have ye left your forest haunts, why left 230 
Your nuts in oak-tree cleft? — 

‘For wine, for wine we left our kernel tree; 
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For wine we left our heath, and yellow brooms, 
And cold mushrooms ; 
For wine we follow Bacchus through the earth; 235 
Great god of breathless cups and chirping mirth !— 
Come hither, lady fair, and joinéd be 
To our mad minstrelsy!’ 


“Over wide streams and mountains great we went, 
And, save when Bacchus kept his ivy tent, 240” 
Onward the tiger and the leopard pants, 

With Asian elephants: 
Onward these myriads—with song and dance, 
With zebras striped, and sleek Arabians’ prance, 
Web-footed alligators, crocodiles, 245 
Bearing upon their scaly backs, in files, 
Plump infant laughers mimicking the coil 
Of seamen, and stout galley-rowers’ toil: 
With toying oars and silken sails they glide, 

Nor care for wind and tide. 250 


“Mounted on panthers’ furs and lions’ manes, 

From rear to van they scour about the plains; 

A three days’ journey in a moment done: 

And always, at the rising of the sun, 

About the wilds they hunt with spear and horn, 255 
On spleenful unicorn. 


“T saw Osirian Egypt kneel adown 
Before the vine-wreath crown! 
I saw parched Abyssinia rouse and sing 
To the silver cymbals’ ring! 260 
I saw the whelming vintage hotly pierce 
Old Tartary the fierce! 
The kings of Ind their jewel-sceptres vail, 
And from their treasures scatter pearled hail ; 
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Great Brahma from his mystic heaven groans, 
And all his priesthood moans ; 


Before young Bacchus’ eye-wink turning pale.— 


Into these regions came I following him, 

Sick-hearted, weary—so I took a whim 

To stray away into these forests drear 
Alone, without a peer: 

And I have told thee all thou mayest hear. 


“Young stranger! 
I’ve been a ranger 
In search of pleasure throughout every clime: 
Alas, ’tis not for me! 
Bewitched I sure must be, 
To lose in grieving all my maiden prime. 


“Come then, Sorrow! 
Sweetest Sorrow! 
Like an own babe I nurse thee on my breast: 
I thought to leave thee 
And deceive thee, 
But now of all the world I love thee best. 


“There is not one, 
No, no, not one 
But thee to comfort a poor lonely maid; 
Thou art her mother, 
And her brother, 
Her playmate, and her wooer in the shade.” 


O what a sigh she gave in finishing, 
And look, quite dead to every worldly thing! 
Endymion could not speak, but gazed on her; 
And listened to the wind that now did stir 
About the crisped oaks full drearily, 
Yet with as sweet a softness as might be 
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Remembered from its velvet summer song. 

At last he said: “Poor lady, how thus long 

Have I been able to endure that voice? 

Fair Melody! kind Siren! I’ve no choice; 300 

I must be thy sad servant evermore: 

I cannot choose but kneel here and adore. 

Alas, I must not think—by Pheebe, no! 

Let me not think, soft Angel! shall it be so? 

Say, beautifullest, shall I never think? 305 

O thou could’st foster me beyond the brink 

Of recollection! make my watchful care 

Close up its bloodshot eyes, nor see despair! 

Do gently murder half my soul, and I 

Shall feel the other half so utterly !— 310 

I’m giddy at that cheek so fair and smooth; 

O let it blush so ever! let it soothe 

My madness! let it mantle rosy-warm 

With the tinge of love, panting in safe alarm.— 

This cannot be thy hand, and yet it is; - 315 

And this is sure thine other softling—this 

Thine own fair bosom, and I am so near! 

Wilt fall asleep? O let me sip that tear! 

And whisper one sweet word that I may know 

This is this world—sweet dewy blossom!’’—IW oe! 320 

Woe! Woe to that Endymion! Where is he?— 

Even these words went echoing dismally 

Through the wide forest—a most fearful tone, 

Like one repenting in his latest moan; 

And while it died away a shade passed by, 305 

As of a thundercloud. When arrows fly 

Through the thick branches, poor ringdoves sleek 
forth 

Their timid necks and tremble; so these both 

Leant to each other trembling, and sat so 

Waiting for some destruction—when lo! 380 

Foot-feathered Mercury appeared sublime 
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Beyond the tall tree tops; and in less time 

Than shoots the slanted hail-storm, down he dropt 
Towards the ground; but rested not, nor stopt 

One moment from his home: only the sward 335 
He with his wand light touched, and heavenward 
Swifter than sight was gone—even before 

The teeming earth a sudden witness bore 

Of his swift magic. Diving swans appear 

Above the crystal circlings white and clear; 340 
And catch the cheated eye in wide surprise, 

How they can dive in sight and unseen rise— 

So from the turf outsprang two steeds jet-black, 
Each with large dark-blue wings upon his back. 

The youth of Caria placed the lovely dame 345 
On one, and felt himself in spleen to tame 

The other’s fierceness. Through the air they flew, 
High as the eagles. Like two drops of dew 

Exhaled to Phceebus’ lips, away they are gone, 

Far from the earth away—unseen, alone, 350 
Among cool clouds and winds, but that the free, 
The buoyant life of song can floating be 

Above their heads, and follow them untired.— 

Muse of my native land, am I inspired? 

This is the giddy air, and I must spread 355 
Wide pinions to keep here; nor do I dread 

Or height, or depth, or width, or any chance 
Precipitous: I have beneath my glance 

Those towering horses and their mournful freight. 
Could I thus sail, and see, and thus await 360 
Fearless for power of thought, without thine aid ?>— 


There is a sleepy dusk, an odorous shade 
From some approaching wonder, and behold 
Those winged steeds, with snorting nostrils bold 
Snuff at its faint extreme, and seem to tire, 


365 
Dying to embers from their native fire! 
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There curled a purple mist around them; soon, 


It seemed as when around the pale new moon 


Sad Zephyr droops the clouds like weeping willow: 
*Twas Sleep slow journeying with head on pillow. 370 


For the first time, since he came nigh deadborn 
From the old womb of night, his cave forlorn 
Had he left more forlorn; for the first time, 
He felt aloof the day and morning’s prime— 
Because into his depth Cimmerian 

There came a dream, showing how a young man, 
Ere a lean bat could plump its wintery skin, 
Would at high Jove’s empyreal footstool win 
An immortality, and how espouse 


Jove’s daughter, and be reckoned of his house. 


Now was he slumbering towards heaven’s gate, 
That he might at the threshold one hour wait 
To hear the marriage melodies, and then 

Sink downward to his dusky cave again, 

His litter of smooth semilucent mist, ~ 
Diversely tinged with rose and amethyst, 
Puzzled those eyes that for the center sought; 
And scarcely for one moment could be caught 
His sluggish form reposing motionless. 
Those two on winged steeds, with all the stress 
Of vision searched for him, as one would look 
Athwart the sallows of a river nook 

To catch a glance at silver-throated eels,— 

Or from old Skiddaw’s top, when fog conceals 
His rugged forehead in a mantle pale, 

With an eye-guess towards some pleasant vale 
Descry a favorite hamlet faint and far. 


These raven horses, though they fostered are 
Of earth’s splenetic fire, dully drop 


Their full-veined ears, nostrils blood wide, and 


stop ; 
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Upon the spiritless mist have they outspread 

Their ampie feathers, are in slumber dead,— 

And on those pinions, level in mid air, 

Endymion sleepeth and the lady fair. 

Slowly they sail, slowly as icy isle 405 

Upon a calm sea drifting: and meanwhile 

The mournful wanderer dreams. Behold! he walks 

On heaven’s pavement; brotherly he talks 

To divine powers: from his hand full fain 

Juno’s proud birds are pecking pearly grain: 410 

He tries the nerve of Phcebus’ golden bow, 

And asketh where the golden apples grow: 

Upon his arm he braces Pallas’ shield, 

And strives in vain to unsettle and wield 

A Jovian thunderbolt: arch Hebe brings 415 

A full-brimmed goblet, dances lightly, sings 

And tantalizes long; at last he drinks 

And lost in pleasure at her feet he sinks, 

Touching with dazzled lips her starlight hand. 

He blows a bugle,—an ethereal band 420 

Are visible above: the seasons four,— 

Green-kirtled spring, flush summer, golden store 

In autumn’s sickle, winter frosty hoar, 

Join dance with shadowy hours; while still the 
blast, 

In swells unmitigated, still doth last 425 

To sway their floating morris. ‘Whose is this? 

Whose bugle?” he inquires; they smile—“O Dis! 

Why is this mortal here? Dost thou not know 

Its mistress’ lips? Not thou?—’Tis Dian’s: lo! 

She rises crescented!”” He looks, ’tis she, 430 

His very goddess: good-bye earth, and sea, 

And air, and pains, and care, and suffering; 

Good-bye to all but love! Then doth he spring 

Towards her, and awakes—and, strange, o’erhead, 

Of those same fragrant exhalations bred, 435 
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Beheld awake his very dream: the gods 

Stood smiling; merry Hebe laughs and nods; 

And Pheebe bends towards him crescented. 

O state perplexing! On the pinion bed, 

Too well awake, he feels the panting side 440 
Of his delicious lady. He who died 

For soaring too audacious in the sun, 

When that same treacherous wax began to run, 

Felt not more tongue-tied than Endymion. 

His heart leapt up as to its rightful throne, 445 
To that fair-shadowed passion pulsed its way— 

Ah, what perplexity! Ah, well a day! 

So fond, so beauteous was his bed-fellow, 

He could not help but kiss her: then he grew 

Awhile forgetful of all beauty save 450 
Young Phcebe’s, golden haired; and so ’gan crave 
Forgiveness: yet he turned once more to look 

At the sweet sleeper,—all his soul was shook,— 

She pressed his hand in slumber; so once more 

He could not help but kiss her and adore. 455 
At this the shadow wept, melting away. 

The Latmian started up: “Bright goddess, stay! 
Search my most hidden breast! By truth’s own 


tongue, 
I have no dedale heart: why is it wrung © 
To desperation? Is there nought for me, 460 


Upon the bourne of bliss, but misery?” 


These words awoke the stranger of dark tresses: 
Her dawning love-look rapt Endymion blesses 
With ’havior soft. Sleep yawned from underneath. 
“Thou swan of Ganges, let us no more breathe 465 
This murky phantasm! thou contented, seem’st 
Pillowed in lovely idleness, nor dream’st 
What horrors may discomfort thee and me. 

Ah, shouldst thou die from my heart-treachery !— 
Yet did she merely weep—her gentle soul 470 


' 
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Hath no revenge in it: as it is whole 

In tenderness, would I were whole in love! 

Can I prize thee, fair maid, all price above, 

Even when I feel as true as innocence? 

I do, I do.—What is this soul then? Whence 475 
Came it? It does not seem my own, and I 

Have no self-passion or identity. 

Some fearful end must be: where, where is it? 

By Nemesis, I see my spirit flit 

Alone about the dark—Forgive me, sweet: 480 
Shall we away?” He roused the steeds: they beat 
Their wings chivalrous into the clear air, 

Leaving old sleep within his vapory lair. 


The good-night blush of eve was waning slow, 
And Vesper, risen star, began to throe 485 
In the dusk heavens silverly, when they 
Thus sprang direct towards the Galaxy. 

Nor did speed hinder-converse soft and strange— 

Eternal oaths and vows they interchange, 

In such wise, in such temper, so aloof 490 

Up in the winds, beneath a starry roof, 

So witless of their doom, that verily 

*Tis well-nigh past man’s search their hearts to 
See ; 

Whether they wept, or laughed, or grieved, or 
toyed— 

Most like with joy gone mad, with sorrow cloyed. 495 


Full facing their swift flight, from ebon streak, 
The moon put forth a little diamond peak, 
No bigger than an unobserved star, 
Or tiny point of fairy scimitar; 
Bright signal that she only stooped to tie 500 
Her silver sandals, ere deliciously 
She bowed into the heavens her timid head. 
Slowly she rose, as though she would have fled, 
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While to his lady meek the Carian turned, 
To mark if her dark eyes had yet discerned 505 
This beauty in its birth—Despair! despair! 
He saw her body fading gaunt and spare 
In the cold moonshine. Straight he seized her 
wrist; 
It melted from his grasp: her hand he kissed, 
And, horror! kissed his own—he was alone. 510 
Her steed a little higher soared, and then 
Dropt hawkwise to the earth. 


There lies a den, 
Beyond the seeming confines of the space 
Made for the soul to wander in and trace 
Its own existence, of remotest glooms. 515 
Dark regions are around it, where the tombs 
Of buried griefs the spirit sees, but scarce 
One hour doth linger weeping, for the pierce 
Of new-born woe it feels more inly smart: 
And in these regions many a venomed dart 520 
At random flies; they are the proper home 
Of every ill: the man is yet to come 
Who hath not journeyed in this native hell. 
But few have ever felt how calm and well 
Sleep may be had in that deep den of all. 525 
There anguish does not sting; nor pleasure pall: 
Woe-hurricanes beat ever at the gate, 
Yet all is still within and desolate. 
Beset with plainful gusts, within ye hear 
No sound so loud as when on curtained bier 530 
The death-watch tick is stifled. [Enter none 
Who strive therefore: on the sudden it is won. 
Just when the sufferer begins to burn, 
Then it is free to him; and from an urn, 
Still fed by melting ice, he takes a draught— 535 
Young Semele such richness never quaffed 
In her maternal longing! Happy gloom! 
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Dark paradise! where pale becomes the bloom 

Of health by due; where silence dreariest 

Is most articulate; where hopes infest ; 540 
Where those eyes are the brightest far that keep 
Their lids shut longest in a dreamless sleep. 

O happy spirit-home! O wondrous soul! 

Pregnant with such a den to save the whole 

In thine own depth. Hail, gentle Carian! 545 
For, never since thy griefs and woes began. 

Hast thou felt so content: a grievous feud 

Hath led thee to this cave of quietude 

Aye, his lulled soul was there, although upborne 

With dangerous speed: and so he did not mourn 550 
Because he knew not whither he was going. 

So happy was he, not the aerial blowing 

Of trumpets at clear parley from the east 

Could rouse from that fine relish, that high feast. 

They stung the feathered horse: with fierce alarm 555 
He flapped towards the sound. Alas, no charm 
Could lift Endymion’s head, or he had viewed 

A skyey mask, a pinioned multitude,— 

And silvery was its passing: voices sweet 

Warbling the while as if to lull and greet 560 
The wanderer in his path. Thus warbled they, 
While past the vision went in bright array. 


“Who, who from Dian’s feast would be away? 
For all the golden bowers of the day 
Are empty left? Who, who away would be 565 
From Cynthia’s wedding and festivity? 
Not Hesperus: lo! upon his silver wings 
He leans away for highest heaven and sings, 
Snapping his lucid fingers merrily !— 
Ah, Zephyrus; art here, and Flora too! 
Ye tender bibbers of the rain and dew, 
Young playmates of the rose and daffodil, 


570 
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Be careful, ere ye enter in, to fill 

Your baskets high 
With fennel green, and balm, and golden pines, 575 
Savory, latter-mint, and columbines, 

Cool parsley, basil sweet, and sunny thyme; 
Yea, every flower and leaf of every clime, 
All gathered in the dewy morning: hie 

Away! fly! fly!— 580 
Crystalline brother of the belt of heaven, 

Aquarius! to whom king Jove has given 
Two liquid pulse streams ’stead of feathered wings, 
Two fan-like fountains,—thine illuminings 

For Dian play: 585 
Dissolve the frozen purity of air; 

Let thy white shoulders silvery and bare 

Show cold through watery pinions; make more 
bright 

The Star-Queen’s crescent on her marriage night: 

Haste, haste away !— 590 

Castor has tamed the planet Lion, see! 
And of the Bear has Pollux mastery: 
A third is in the race! who is the third 

Speeding away swift as the eagle bird? 

The ramping Centaur ! 595 

The Lion’s mane’s on end: the Bear how fierce! 
The Centaur’s arrow ready seems to pierce 
Some enemy: far forth his bow is bent 

Into the blue of heaven. He'll be shent, 

Pale unrelentor, 600 
When he shall hear the wedding lutes a-playing.— 
Andromeda! sweet woman! why delaying 
So timidly among the stars: come hither! 

Join this bright throng, and nimbly follow whither 

They all are going. 605 
Danaé’s son, before Jove newly bowed, 

Has wept for thee, calling to Jove aloud. 
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Thee, gentle lady, did he disenthral: 
Ye shall forever live and love, for all 

Thy tears are flowing.— 610 
By Daphne’s fright, behold Apollo !—” 


More 

Endymion heard not: down his steed him bore, 
Prone to the green head of a misty hill. 

His first touch of the earth went nigh to kill. 


“Alas!” said he, “were I but always borne 615 
Through dangerous winds, had but my footsteps 
worn 


A path in hell, for ever would I bless 

Horrors which nourish an uneasiness. 

For my own sullen conquering: to him 

Who lives beyond earth’s boundary, grief is dim, 620 
Sorrow is but a shadow: now I see 

The grass; I feel the solid ground—Ah, me! 

It is thy voice—divinest! Where ?—who? who 

Left thee so quiet on this bed of dew? 

Behold upon this happy earth we are; 625 
Let us ay love each other; let us fare 

On forest-fruits, and never, never go 

Among the abodes of mortals here below, 

Or be by phantoms duped. O destiny! 

Into a labyrinth now my soul would fly, 630 
But with thy beauty will I deaden it. 

Where didst thou melt to? By thee will I sit 

For ever: let our fate stop here—a kid 

I on this spot will offer: Pan will bid 

Us live in peace, in love and peace among 635 
His forest wildernesses. I have clung 

To nothing, loved a nothing, nothing seen 

Or felt but a great dream! O I have been 
Presumptuous against love, against the sky, 
Against all elements, against the tie 640 
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Of mortals each to each, against the blooms 

Of flowers, rush of rivers, and the tombs 

Of heroes gone! Against his proper glory 
Has my own soul conspired: so my story 

Will I to children utter, and repent. 

There never lived a mortal man, who bent 

His appetite beyond his natural sphere, 

But starved and died. My sweetest Indian, here, 
Here will I kneel, for thou redeeméd hast 

My life from too thin breathing: gone and past 
Are cloudy phantasms. Caverns lone, farewell! 
And air of visions, and the monstrous swell 
Of visionary seas! No, never more 

Shall airy voices cheat me to the shore 

Of tangled wonder, breathless and aghast. 
Adieu, my daintiest Dream! although so vast 
My love is still for thee. The hour may come 
When we shall meet in pure elysium. 

On earth I may not love thee; and therefore 
Doves will I offer up, and sweetest store 

All through the teeming year: so thou wilt shine 
On me, and on this damsel fair of mine, 

And bless our simple lives. My Indian bliss! 
My river-lily bud! one human kiss! 

One sigh of real breath—one gentle squeeze, 
Warm as a dove’s nest among summer trees, 
And warm with dew at ooze from living blood! 
Whither didst melt? Ah, what of that !—all good 
We'll talk about—no more of dreaming.—Now, 
Where shall our dwelling be? Under the brow 
Of some steep mossy hill, where ivy dun 
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Would hide us up, although spring leaves were none; 


And where dark yew trees, as we rustle through, 
Will drop their scarlet berry cups of dew? 

O thou wouldst joy to live in such a place; 
Dusk for our loves, yet light enough to grace 
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Those gentle limbs on mossy bed reclined: 
For by one step the blue sky shouldst thou find, 
And by another, in deep dell below, 

See, through the trees, a little river go 

All in its mid-day gold and glimmering. 
Honey from out the gnarled hive I'll bring, 
And apples, wan with sweetness, gather thee,— 
Cresses that grow where no man may them see, 
And sorrel untorn by the dew-clawed stag: 
Pipes will I fashion of the syrinx flag, 

That thou mayst always know whither I roam, 
When it shall please thee in our quiet home 
To listen and think of love. Still let me speak; 
Still let me dive into the joy I seek,— 

For yet the past doth prison me. The rill, 
Thou haply mayst delight in, will I fill 

With fairy fishes from the mountain tarn, 


And thou shalt feed them from the squirrel’s barn. 


Its bottom will I strew with amber shells, 
And pebbles blue from deep enchanted wells. 
Its sides I'll plant with dew-sweet eglantine, 
And honeysuckles full of clear bee-wine. 

I will entice this crystal rill to trace 

Love’s silver name upon the meadow’s face. 
I'll kneel to Vesta, for a flame of fire; 

And to god Pheebus, for a golden lyre; 

To Empress Dian, for a hunting spear; 

To Vesper, for a taper silver-clear, 

That I may see thy beauty through the night; 
To Flora, and a nightingale shall light 

Tame on thy finger; to the River-gods, 

And they shall bring thee taper fishing-rods 

Of gold, and lines of Naiad’s long bright tress. 
Heaven shield thee for thine utter loveliness! 
Thy mossy footstool shall the altar be 


*Fore which I'll bend, bending, dear love, to thee: 
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Those lips shall be my Delphos, and shall speak 
Laws to my footsteps, color to my cheek, 
Trembling or steadfastness to this same voice, 713 
And of three sweetest pleasurings the choice: 
And that affectionate light, those diamond things, 
Those eyes, those passions, those supreme pearl 


springs, 
Shall be my grief, or twinkle me to pleasure. 
Say, is not bliss within our perfect seizure? 726 


O that I could not doubt!” 


The mountaineer 
Thus strove by fancies vain and crude to clear 
His briared path to some tranquillity. 
It gave bright gladness to his lady’s eye, 
And yet the tears she wept were tears of sorrow; 725 
Answering thus, just as the golden morrow 
Beamed upward from the valleys of the east: 
“OQ that the flutter of this heart had ceased, 
Or the sweet name of love had passed away. 
Young feathered tyrant! by a swift decay 730 
Wilt thou devote this body to the earth: 
And I do think that at my very birth 
I lisped thy blooming titles inwardly ; 
For at the first, first dawn and thought of thee, 
With uplift hands I blest the stars of heaven. 735 
Art thou not cruel? Ever have I striven 
To think thee kind, but ah, it will not do! 
When yet a child, I heard that kisses drew 
Favor from thee, and so I kisses gave 
To the void air, bidding them find out love: 740 
But when I came to feel how far above 
All fancy, pride, and fickle maidenhood, 
All earthly pleasure, all imagined good, 
Was the warm tremble of a devout kiss,— 
Even then, that moment, at the thought of this, 745 
Fainting I fell into a bed of flowers, 
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And languished there three days. Ye milder pow- 
ers, 

Am I not cruelly wronged? Believe, believe 

Me, dear Endymion, were I to weave 

With my own fancies garlands of sweet life, 750 

Thou shouldst be one of all. Ah, bitter strife! 

I may not be thy love: I am forbidden— 

Indeed I am—thwarted, affrighted, chidden, 

By things I trembled at, and gorgon wrath. 

Twice hast thou asked whither I went: henceforth 755 

Ask me no more! I may not utter it, 

Nor may I be thy love. We might commit 

Ourselves at once to vengeance; we might die; 

We might embrace and die: voluptuous thought! 

Enlarge not to my hunger, or I’m caught 760 

In trammels of perverse deliciousness. 

No, no, that shall not be: thee will I bless, 

And bid a long adieu.” 


The Carian 
No word returned: both lovelorn, silent, wan, 
Into the valleys green together went. 765 


Far ‘wandering, they were perforce content 
To sit beneath a fair lone beechen tree; 
Nor at each other gazed, but heavily 

Pored on its hazel cirque of shedded leaves. 


Endymion! unhappy! it nigh grieves 


Me to behold thee thus in last extreme: . 
Enskied ere this, but truly that I deem 

Truth the best music in a first-born song. 

Thy lute-voiced brother will I sing ere long, 

And thou shalt aid—hast thou not aided me? 775 


Yes, moonlight emperor! felicity 
Has been thy meed for many thousand years; 
Yet often have I, on the brink of tears, 
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Mourned as if yet thou wert a forester ;— 
Forgetting the old tale. 


He did not stir 


His eyes from the dead leaves, or one small pulse 


Of joy he might have felt. The spirit culls 
Unfaded amaranth, when wild it strays 
Through the old garden-ground of boyish days. 
A little onward ran the very stream 

By which he took his first soft poppy dream; 
And on the very bark ’gainst which he leant 

A crescent he had carved, and round it spent 
His skill in little stars. The teeming tree 

Had swollen and greened the pious charactery, 
But not ta’en out. Why, there was not a slope 
Up which he had not feared the antelope; 
And not a tree, beneath whose rooty shade 

He had not with his tamed leopards played: 
Nor could an arrow light, or javelin, ~ 

Fly in the air where his had never been— 

And yet he knew it not. 


O treachery! 
Why does his lady smile, pleasing her eye 
With all his sorrowing? He sees her not. 
But who so stares on him? His sister sure! 
Peona of the woods!—Can she endure— 
Impossible—how dearly they embrace! 
His lady smiles; delight is in her face; 
It is no treachery. 


“Dear brother mine! 
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Endymion, weep not so! Why shouldst thou pine 05 


When all great Latmos so exalt will be? 

Thank the great gods, and look not bitterly ; 

And speak not one pale word, and sigh no more. 
Sure I will not believe thou hast such store 
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Of grief, to last thee to my kiss again. 810 

Thou surely canst not bear a mind in pain, 

Come hand in hand with one so beautiful. 

Be happy both of you! for I will pull 

The flowers of autumn for your coronals. 

Pan’s holy priest for young Endymion calls; 815 

And when he is restored, thou, fairest dame, 

Shalt be our queen. Now, is it not a shame 

To see ye thus,—not very, very sad? 

Perhaps ye are too happy to be glad: 

O feel as if it were a common day; 820 

Free-voiced as one who never was away. 

No tongue shall ask, Whence come ye? but ye 
shall 

Be gods of your own rest imperial. 

Not even I, for one whole month, will pry 

Into the hours that have passed us by, 825 

Since in my arbor I did sing to thee. 

O Hermes! on this very night will be 

A hymning up to Cynthia, queen of light ; 

For the soothsayers old saw yesternight 

Good visions in the air,—whence will befall, 830 

As say these sages, health perpetual 

To shepherds and their flocks; and furthermore, 

In Dian’s face they read the gentle lore: 

Therefore for her these vesper-carols are. 

Our friends will all be there from nigh and far. 835 

Many upon thy death have ditties made; 

And many, even now, their foreheads shade 

With cypress, on a day of sacrifice. 

New singing for our maids shalt thou devise, 

And pluck the sorrow from our huntsmen’s brows. 840 

Tell me, my lady-queen, how to espouse 

This wayward brother to his rightful joys! 

His eyes are on thee bent, as thou didst poise 

His fate most goddess-like. Help me, I pray, 

To lure—Endymion, dear brother, say 845 
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What ails thee?” He could bear no more, and so 
Bent his soul fiercely like a spiritual bow, 

And twanged it inwardly, and calmly said: 

“I would have thee my only friend, sweet maid! 

My only visitor! not ignorant though, 850 
That those deceptions which for pleasure go 

"Mong men, are pleasures real as real may be: 

But there are higher ones I may not see, 

If impiously an earthly realm | take. 

Since I saw thee, I have been wide awake 855 
Night after night, and day by day, until 

Of the empyrean I have drunk my fill. 

Let it content thee, sister, seeing. me 

More happy than betides mortality. 


A hermit young, I'll live in mossy cave, 860 
Where thou alone shalt come to me, and lave 
Thy spirit in the wonders I shall tell. * 


Through me the shepherd realm shall prosper well ; 
For to thy tongue will I all health confide. 

And, for my sake, let this young maid abide 865 
With thee as a dear sister. Thou alone, 

Peona, mayst return to me. I own 

This may sound strangely: but when, dearest girl, 
Thou seest it for my happiness, no pearl 

Will trespass down those cheeks. Companion fair! 70 
Wilt be content to dwell with her, to share 

This sister’s love with me?” Like one resigned 
And bent by circumstance, and thereby blind 

In self-commitment, thus that meek unknown: 

“Aye, but a buzzing by my ears has flown, 875 
Of jubilee to Dian :—truth I heard? 

Well then, I see there is no little bird, 

Tender soever, but is Jove’s own care. 

Long have I sought for rest, and, unaware, 

Behold I find it! so exalted too! 880 
So after my own heart! I knew, I knew 

There was a place untenanted in it: 

In that same void white chastity shall sit, 
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And monitor me nightly to lone slumber. 

With sanest lips I vow me to the number 885 
Of Dian’s sisterhood; and, kind lady, 

With thy good help, this very night shall see 

My future days to her fane consecrate.” 


As feels a dreamer what doth most create 
His own particular fright, so these three felt: 890 
Or like one who, in after ages, knelt 
To Lucifer or Baal, when he’d pine 
After a little sleep: or when in mine 
Far under-ground, a sleeper meets his friends 


Who know him not. Each diligently bends 895 
Towards common thoughts and things for very 
fear ; 


Striving their ghastly malady to cheer, 

By thinking it a thing of yes and no, 

That housewives talk of. But the spirit-blow 

Was struck, and all were dreamers. At the last 900 
Endymion said: “Are not our fates all cast? 

Why stand we here? Adieu, ye tender pair! 
Adieu!” Whereat those maidens, with wild stare, 
Walked dizzily away. Pained and hot 

His eyes went after them, until they got 905 
Near to a cypress grove, whose deadly maw, 

In one swift moment, would what then he saw 
Engulf forever. “Stay! he cried, “ah stay! 

Turn, damsels! hist! one word I have to say. 
Sweet Indian, I would see thee once again. 910 
It is a thing I dote on: so Id fain, 

Peona, ye should hand in hand repair 

Into those holy groves, that silent are 

Behind great Dian’s temple. I'll be yon, 

At Vesper’s earliest twinkle—they are gone— 915 
But once, once, once again—’’ At this he pressed 

His hands against his face, and then did rest 

His head upon a mossy hillock green, 

And so remained as he a corpse had been 
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All the long day; save when he scantly lifted 920 
His eyes abroad, to see how shadows shifted 

With the slow move of time,—sluggish and weary 
Until the poplar tops, in journey dreary, 

Had reached the river’s brim. Then up he rose, 
And, slowly as that very river flows, 925 
Walked towards the temple grove with this lament: 
“Why such a golden eve? The breeze is sent 

Careful and soft, that not a leaf may fall 

Before the serene father of them all 

Bows down his summer head below the west. 930 
Now am I of breath, speech, and speed possest, 

But at the setting I must bid adieu 

To her for the last time. Night will strew 

On the damp grass myriads of lingering leaves, 

And with them shall I die; nor much it grieves 935 
To die, when summer dies on the cold sward. 

Why, I have been a butterfly, a lord 

Of flowers, garlands, love-knots, silly posies, 

Groves, meadows, melodies, and arbor roses; 

My kingdom’s at its death, and just it is 940 
That I should die with it: so in all this 

We miscall grief, bale, sorrow, heartbreak, woe, 
What is there to plain of? By Titan’s foe 

I am but rightly served.” So saying, he 

Tripped lightly on, in sort of deathful glee; 945 
Laughing at the clear stream and setting sun, 

As though they jests had been: nor had he done 

His laugh at nature’s holy countenance, 

Until that grove appeared, as if perchance, 

And then his tongue with sober seemlihed 950 
Gave utterance as he entered: “Ha! I said, 

King of the butterflies; but by this gloom, 

And by old Rhadamanthus’ tongue of doom, 

This dusk religion, pomp of solitude, 

And the Promethean clay by thief endued, 955 
By old Saturnus’ forelock, by his head 

Shook with eternal palsy, I did wed 
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Myself to things of light from infancy; 

And thus to be cast out, thus lorn to die, 

Is sure enough to make a mortal man 

Grow impious.” So he inwardly began 

On things for which no wording can be found; 
Deeper and deeper sinking, until drowned 
Beyond the reach of music: for the choir 

Of Cynthia he heard not, though rough briar 
Nor muffling thicket interposed to dull 

The vesper hymn, far swollen, soft and full, 
Through the dark pillars of those sylvan aisles. 
He saw not the two maidens, nor their smiles, 
Wan as primroses gathered at midnight 

By chilly-fingered spring. “Unhappy wight! 
Endymion!” said Peona, “we are here! 

What wouldst thou ere we all are laid on bier?” 
Then he embraced her, and his lady’s hand 
Pressed, saying: “Sister, I would have command, 
If it were heaven’s will, on our sad fate.” 

At which that dark-eyed stranger stood elate 
And said, in a new voice, but sweet as love, 
To Endymion’s amaze: “By Cupid’s dove, 
And so thou shalt! and by the lily truth 

Of my own breast thou shalt, beloved youth!” 
And as she spake, into her face there came 
Light, as reflected from a silver flame: 

Her long black hair swelled ampler, in display 
Full golden; in her eyes a brighter day 
Dawned blue and full of love. Aye, he beheld 
Phoebe, his passion! joyous she upheld 

Her lucid bow, continuing thus: “Drear, drear 
Has our delaying been; but foolish fear 
Withheld me first; and then decrees of fate; 
And then ’twas fit that from this mortal state 


Thou shouldst, my love, by some unlooked-for 


change 
Be spiritualized. Peona, we shall range 
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These forests, and to thee they safe shall be 
As was thy cradle; hither shalt thou flee 995 
To meet us many a time.” Next Cynthia bright 
Peona kissed, and blessed with fair good night: 
Her brother kissed her too, and knelt adown 
Before his goddess, in a blissful swoon. 
She gave her fair hands to him, and behold, 1000 
Before three swiftest kisses he had told, 
They vanished far away!—Peona went 
_ Home through the gloomy wood in wonderment. 
1818 


ISABELLA 
OR 
Tue Pot or Basin 


A STORY, FROM BOCCACCIO 


Farr Isabel, poor simple Isabel! 
Lorenzo, a young palmer in Love’s eye! 

They could not in the self-same mansion dwell 
Without some stir of heart, some malady; 

They could not sit at meals but feel how well 5 
It soothed each to be the other by; 

They could not, sure, beneath the same roof sleep, 

But to each other dream, and nightly weep. 


With every morn their love grew tenderer, 

With every eve deeper and tenderer still; 10 
He might not in house, field, or garden stir, 

But her full shape would all his seeing fill ; 
And his continual voice was pleasanter 

To her, than noise of trees or hidden rill; 
Her lute-string gave an echo of his name, 15 
She spoilt her half-done broidery with the same. 
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He knew whose gentle hand was at the latch, 
Before the door had given her to his eyes; 

And from her chamber-window he would catch 
Her beauty farther than the falcon spies ; 

And constant as her vespers would he watch, 
Because her face was turned to the same skies; 

And with sick longing all the night outwear, 

To hear her morning-step upon the stair. 


A whole long month of May in this sad plight 
Made their cheeks paler by the break of June: 
“To-morrow will I bow to my delight, 
To-morrow will I ask my lady’s boon.”— 
“O may I never see another night, 
Lorenzo, if thy lips breathe not love’s tune.”— 
So spake they to their pillows; but, alas, 
Honeyless days and days did he let pass; 


Until sweet Isabella’s untouched cheek 
Fell sick within the rose’s just domain, 
Fell thin as a young mother’s, who doth seek 
By every lull to cool her infant’s pain: 
“How ill she is,” said he, “I may not speak, 
And yet I will, and tell my love all plain: 
If looks speak love-laws, I will drink her tears, 
And at the least ’twill startle off her cares.” 


So said he one fair morning, and all day 
His heart beat awfully against his side; 
And to his heart he inwardly did pray 
For power to speak; but still the ruddy tide 
Stifled his voice, and pulsed resolve away— 
Fevered his high conceit of such a bride, 
Yet brought him to the meekness of a child: 
Alas! when passion is both meek and wild! 
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So once more he had waked and anguishéd 
A dreary night of love and misery, 
If Isabel’s quick eye had not been wed 
To every symbol on his forehead high; 
She saw it waxing very pale and dead, 
And straight all flushed ; so, lispéd tenderly, 
“Lorenzo !”’—here she ceased her timid quest, 
But in her tone and look he read the rest. 


“O Isabella, I can half perceive 
That I may speak my grief into thine ear; 
If thou didst ever anything believe, 
Believe how I love thee, believe how near 
My soul is to its doom: I would not grieve 
Thy hand by unwelcome pressing, would not fear 
Thine eyes by gazing; but I cannot live 
Another night, and not my passion shrive. 


“Love! thou art leading me from wintry cold, 
Lady! thou leadest me to summer clime, 
And I must taste the blossoms that unfold 
In its ripe warmth this gracious morning time.” 
So said, his erewhile timid lips grew bold, 
And poesied with hers in dewy rhyme: 
Great bliss was with them, and great happiness 
Grew, like a lusty flower in June’s caress. 


Parting they seemed to tread upon the air, 
Twin roses by the zephyr blown apart 
Only to meet again more close, and share 
The inward fragrance of each other’s heart. 
She, to her chamber gone, a ditty fair 
Sang, of delicious love and honeyed dart; 
He with light steps went up a western hill, 
And bade the sun farewell, and joyed his fill. 
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All close they met again, before the dusk 
Had taken from the stars its pleasant veil, 
All close they met, all eves, before the dusk 
Had taken from the stars its pleasant veil, 
Close in a bower of hyacinth and musk, 
Unknown of any, free from whispering tale. 
Ah! better had it been for ever so, 
Than idle ears should pleasure in their woe. 


Were they unhappy then?—lIt cannot be— 

Too many tears for lovers have been shed, 
Too many sighs give we to them in fee, 

Too much of pity after they are dead, 
Too many doleful stories do we see 

Whose matter in bright gold were best be read 
Except in such a page where Theseus’ spouse 
Over the pathless waves towards him bows. 


But, for the general award of love, 
The little sweet doth kill much bitterness ; 
Though Dido silent is in under-grove, 
And Isabella’s was a great distress, 
Though young Lorenzo in warm Indian clove 
Was not embalmed, this truth is not the less— 
Even bees, the little almsmen of spring-bowers, 
Know there is richest juice in poison-flowers. 


With her two brothers this fair lady dwelt, 
Enriched from ancestral merchandise, 

And for them many a weary hand did swelt 
In torchéd mines and noisy factories, 

And many once proud-quivered loins did melt 


In blood from stinging whip ;—with hollow eyes 


Many all day in dazzling river stood, 
To take the rich-ored driftings of the flood. 
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For them the Ceylon diver held his breath, 
And went all naked to the hungry shark; 
For them his ears gushed blood; for them in death 115 
The seal on the cold ice with piteous bark 
Lay full of darts; for them alone did seethe 
A thousand men in troubles wide and dark: 
Half-ignorant, they turned an easy wheel, 
That set sharp racks at work, to pinch and peel. 120 


Why were they proud? Because their marble founts 
Gushed with more pride than do a wretch’s 
tears -— 
Why were they proud? Because fair orange-mounts 
Were of more soft ascent than lazar stairs ?— 
Why were they proud? Because red-lined ac- 
counts— 125 
Were richer than the songs of Grecian years ?— 
Why were they proud? again we ask aloud, 
Why in the name of Glory were they proud? 


Yet were these Florentines as self-retired 

In hungry pride and gainful cowardice, 120 
As two close Hebrews in that land inspired, 

Paled in and vineyarded from beggar-spies ; 
The hawks of ship-mast forests—the untired 

And panniered mules for ducats and old lies— 
Quick cat’s-paws on the generous stray-away,— 135 
Great wits in Spanish, Tuscan, and Malay. 


How was it these same ledger-men could spy 

Fair Isabella in her downy nest? 
How could they find out in Lorenzo’s eye 

A straying from his toil? Hot Egypt’s pest 140 
Into their vision covetous and sly! 

How could these money-bags see east and west ?— 
Yet so they did—and every dealer fair 
Must see behind, as doth the hunted hare. 
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O eloquent and famed Boccaccio! _ 

Of thee we now should ask forgiving boon, 
And of thy spicy myrtles as they blow, 

And of thy roses amorous of the moon, 
And of thy lilies, that do paler grow 

Now they can no more hear thy ghittern’s tune, 
For venturing syllables that ill beseem 
The quiet glooms of such a pitéous theme. 


Grant thou a pardon here, and then the tale 
Shall move on soberly, as it is meet; 
There is no other crime, no mad assail 


To make old prose in modern rhyme more sweet: 


But it is done—succeed the verse or fail— 
To honor thee, and thy gone spirit greet ; 
To stead thee as a verse in English tongue, 

An echo of thee in the north-wind sung. 


These brethren having found by many signs 
What love Lorenzo for their sister had, 

And how she loved him too, each unconfines 
His bitter thoughts to other, well nigh mad 

That he, the servant of their trade designs, 
Should in their sister’s love be blithe and glad, 

When ’twas their plan to coax her by degrees 

To some high noble and his olive-trees. 


And many a jealous conference had they, 

And many times they bit their lips alone, 
Before they fixed upon a surest way 

To make the youngster for his crime atone; 
And at the last, these men of cruel clay 

Cut Mercy with a sharp knife to the bone; 
For they resolvéd in some forest dim 
To kill Lorenzo, and there bury him. 
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So on a pleasant morning, as he leant 
Into the sun-rise, o’er the balustrade 
Of the garden-terrace, towards him they bent 
Their footing through the dews; and to him said, 180 
“You seem there in the quiet of content, 
Lorenzo, and we are most loth to invade 
Calm speculation; but if you are wise, 
Bestride your steed while cold is in the skies. 


“To-day we purpose, aye, this hour we mount 185 
To spur three leagues towards the Apennine; 
Come down, we pray thee, ere the hot sun count 
His dewy rosary on the eglantine.” 
Lorenzo, courteously as he was wont, 
30wed a fair greeting to these serpents’ whine; 190 
And went in haste, to get in readiness, 
With belt, and spur, and bracing huntsman’s dress. 


And as he to the courtyard passed along, 
Each third step did he pause, and listened oft 

If he could hear his lady’s matin-song, 195 
Or the light whisper of her footstep soft; 

And as he thus over his passion hung, 
He heard a laugh full musical aloft; 

When, looking up, he saw her features bright 

Smile through an in-door lattice, all delight. 20 


“Love, Isabel!” said he, “I was in pain 
Lest I should miss to bid thee a good morrow: 
Ah! what if I should lose thee, when so fain 
I am to stifle all the heavy sorrow 
Of a poor three hours’ absence? but we’ll gain 205 
Out of the amorous dark what day doth borrow. 
Good bye! I’ll soon be back.”—“Good bye!” said 
she :— 
And as he went she chanted merrily. 
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So the two brothers and their murdered man 
Rode past fair Florence, to where Arno’s stream 210 
Gurgles through straitened banks, and still doth fan 
Itself with dancing bulrush,:and the bream 
Keeps head against the freshets. Sick and wan 
The brothers’ faces in the ford did seem, 
Lorenzo’s flush with love-—They passed the water 215 
Into a forest quiet for the slaughter. 


There was Lorenzo slain and buried in, 
There in that forest did his great love cease; 
Ah! when a soul doth thus its freedom win, 
It aches in loneliness—is ill at peace 220 
As the break-covert blood-hounds of such sin: 
They dipped their swords in the water, and did 
tease 
Their horses homeward, with convulséd spur, 
Each richer by his being a murderer. 


They told their sister how, with sudden speed, 225 
Lorenzo had ta’en ship for foreign lands, 
Because of some great urgency and need 
In their affairs, requiring trusty hands. 
Poor girl! put on thy stifling widow’s weed, 
And ’scape at once from Hope’s accurséd bands; 230 
To-day thou wilt not see him, nor to-morrow, 
And the next day will be a day of sorrow. 


She weeps alone for pleasures not to be; 
Sorely she wept until the night came on, 

And then, instead of love, O misery! 235 
She brooded o’er the luxury alone: 

His image in the dusk she seemed to see, 
And to the silence made a gentle moan, 

. Spreading her perfect arms upon the air, 

And on her couch low murmuring “Where? O 

where?” 240 
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But Selfishness, Love’s cousin, held not long 
Its fiery vigil in her single breast; 

She fretted for the golden hour, and hung 
Upon the time with feverish unrest — 
Not long—for soon into her heart a throng 
Of higher occupants, a richer zest, 
Came tragic; passion not to be subdued, 
And sorrow for her love in travels rude. 


In the mid days of autumn, on their eves 
The breath of Winter comes from far away, 
And the sick west continually bereaves 
Of some gold tinge, and plays a roundelay 
Of death among the bushes and the leaves, 
To make all bare before he dares to stray 
From his north cavern. So sweet Isabel 
By gradual decay from beauty fell, 


Because Lorenzo came not. Oftentimes 


She asked her brothers, with an eye all pale, 


Striving to be itself, what dungeon climes 
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Could keep him off so long? They spake a tale 


Time after time, to quiet her. Their crimes 


Came on them, like a smoke from Hinnom’s vale; 


And every night in dreams they groaned aloud, 
To see their sister in her snowy shroud. 


And she had died in drowsy ignorance, 
But for a thing more deadly dark than all; 
It came like a fierce potion, drunk by chance, 


Which saves a sick man from the feathered pall 


For some few gasping moments; like a lance, 
Waking an Indian from his cloudy hall 

With cruel pierce, and bringing him again 

Sense of the gnawing fire at heart and brain. 
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It was a vision—In the drowsy gloom, 

The dull of midnight, at her couch’s foot 
Lorenzo stood, and wept: the forest tomb 

Had marred his glossy hair which once could 

shoot 

Lustre into the sun, and put cold doom 

Upon his lips, and taken the soft lute 
From his lorn voice, and past his loameéd ears 
Had made a miry channel for his tears. 


Strange sound it was, when the pale shadow spake; 
For there was striving, in its piteous tongue, 
To speak as when on earth it was awake, 
And Isabella on its music hung: 
Languor there was in it, and tremulous shake, 
As in a palsied Druid’s harp unstrung; 
And through it moaned a ghostly under-song, 
Like hoarse night-gusts sepulchral briars among. 


Its eyes, though wild, were still all dewy bright 
With love, and kept all phantom fear aloof 
From the poor girl by magic of their light, 
The while it did unthread the horrid woof 
Of the late darkened time,—the murderous spite 
Of pride and avarice,—the dark pine roof 
In the forest,—and the sodden turfed dell, 
Where, without any word, from stabs he fell. 


Saying moreover, “Isabel, my sweet! 
Red whortle-berries droop above my head 
And a large flint-stone weighs upon my feet; 
Around me beeches and high chestnuts shed 
Their leaves and prickly nuts; a sheep-fold bleat 
Comes from beyond the river to my bed: 
Go, shed one tear upon my heather-bloom, 
And it shall comfort me within the tomb. 
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“T am a shadow now, alas! alas! 305 
Upon the skirts of human nature dwelling 
Alone: I chant alone the holy mass, 
While little sounds of life are round me knelling, 
And glossy bees at noon do fieldward pass, 
And many a chapel bell the hour is telling, 310 
Paining me through: those sounds grow strange to 
me, 
And thou art distant in Humanity. 


“T know what was, I feel full well what is, 
And I should rage, if spirits could go mad; 
Though I forget the taste of earthly bliss, 315 
That paleness warms my grave, as though I had 
A Seraph chosen from the bright abyss 
To be my spouse: thy paleness makes me glad; 
Thy beauty grows upon me, and I feel 
A greater love through all my essence steal.” 320 


The Spirit mourned “Adieu !’”—dissolved, and left 
The atom darkness in a slow turmoil; 

As when of healthful midnight sleep bereft, 
Thinking on rugged hours and fruitless toil, 

We put our eyes into a pillory cleft, 325 
And see the spangly gloom froth up and boil: 

It made sad Isabella’s eyelids ache, 

And in the dawn she started up awake; 


“Ha! ha!” said she, “I knew not this hard life, 
I thought the worst was simple misery; 330 
I thought some Fate with pleasure or with strife 
Portioned us—happy days, or else to die; 
But there is crime—a brother’s bloody knife! 
Sweet Spirit, thou hast schooled my infancy: 
I'll visit thee for this, and kiss thine eyes, 335 
And greet thee morn and even in the skies.” 
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When the full morning came, she had devised 

How she might secret to the forest hie; 
How she might find the clay, so dearly prized, 

And sing to it one latest lullaby ; 240 
How her short absence might be unsurmised, 

_ While she the inmost of the dream would try. 

Resolved, she took with her an aged nurse, 
And went into that dismal forest-hearse. 


See, as they creep along the river side, 345 
How she doth whisper to that aged dame, 

And, after looking round the champaign wide, 
Shows her a knife-——“‘What feverish hectic flame 

Burns in thee, child ?—-What good can thee betide, 
That thou shouldst smile again?’—The evening 

came, 350 
And they had found Lorenzo’s earthy bed; 
The flint was there, the berries at his head. 


Who hath not loitered in a green church-yard, 
And let his spirit, like a demon-mole, 

Work through the clayey soil and gravel hard, 355 
To see skull, coffined bones, and funeral stole; 

Pitying each form that hungry Death hath marred, 
And filling it once more with human soul? 

Ah! this is holiday to what was felt 

When Isabella by Lorenzo knelt. 360 


She gazed into the fresh-thrown mould, as though 
One glance did fully all its secrets tell; 

Clearly she saw, as other eyes would know 
Pale limbs at bottom of a crystal well; 

Upon the murderous spot she seemed to grow, 365 
Like to a native lily of the dell: 

Then with her knife, all sudden, she began 

To dig more fervently than misers can. 
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Soon she turned up a soiléd glove, whereon 
Her silk had played in purple fantasies, 
She kissed it with a lip more chill than stone, 
And put it in her bosom, where it dries 

And freezes utterly unto the bone 


Those dainties made to still an infant’s cries: 
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Then ’gan she work again; nor stayed her care, 


But to throw back at times her veiling hair. 


That old nurse stood beside her wondering, 
Until her heart felt pity to the core 
At sight of such a dismal laboring, 
And so she kneeled, with her locks all hoar, 
And put her lean hands to the horrid thing: 
Three hours they labored at this travail sore; 
At last they felt the kernel of the grave, 
And Isabella did not stamp and rave. 


Ah! wherefore all this wormy circumstance? 
Why linger at the yawning tomb so long? 
O for the gentleness of old Romance, 
The simple plaining of a minstrel’s song! 
Fair reader, at the old tale take a glance, 
For here, in truth, it doth not well belong 
To speak :—O turn thee to the very tale, 
And taste the music of that vision pale. 


With duller steel than the Perséan sword 
They cut away no formless monster’s head, 
But one, whose gentleness did well accord 


With death, as life. The ancient harps have said, 


Love never dies, but lives, immortal Lord: 
If Love impersonate was ever dead, 
Pale Isabella kissed it, and low moaned. 
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’Twas love; cold,—dead indeed, but not dethroned. 409 
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In anxious secrecy they took it home, 
And then the prize was all for Isabel: 
She calmed its wild hair with a golden comb, 
And all around each eye’s sepulchral cell 
Pointed each fringéd lash; the smearéd loam 405 
With tears, as chilly as a dripping well, 
She drenched away :—and still she combed, and kept 
Sighing all day—and still she kissed, and wept. 


Then in a silken scarf,—sweet with the dews 

Of precious flowers plucked in Araby, 410 
And divine liquids come with odorous ooze 

Through the cold serpent-pipe refreshfully,— 
She wrapped it up; and for its tomb did choose 

A garden-pot wherein she laid it by, 
And covered it with mould, and o’er it set 415 
Sweet Basil, which her tears kept ever wet. 


And she forgot the stars, the moon, and sun, 
And she forgot the blue above the trees, 
And she forgot the dells where waters run, 
And she forgot the chilly autumn breeze; 420 
She had no knowledge when the day was done, 
And the new morn she saw not: but in peace 
Hung over her sweet Basil evermore, 
And moistened it with tears unto the core. 


And so she ever fed it with thin tears, 425 
Whence thick, and green, and beautiful it grew, 
So that it smelt more balmy than its peers 
Of Basil-tufts in Florence; for it drew 
Nurture besides, and life, from human fears, 
From the fast mouldering head there shut from 
view 430 
So that the jewel, safely casketed, 
Came forth, and in perfuméd leaflets spread. 


ISABELLA inet 


O Melancholy, linger here awhile! 
O Music, Music, breathe despondingly! 
O Echo, Echo, from some sombre isle, 
Unknown, Lethean, sigh to us—O sigh! 
Spirits in grief, lift up your heads, and smile; 
Lift up your heads, sweet Spirits, heavily, 
And make a pale light in your cypress glooms, 
Tinting with silver wan your marble tombs. 


Moan hither, all ye syllables of woe, 
From the deep throat of sad Melpomene! 
Through bronzéd lyre in tragic order go, 
And touch the strings into a mystery; 
Sound mournfully upon the winds and low; 
For simple Isabel is soon to be 
Among the dead: She withers, like a palm 
Cut by an Indian for its juicy balm. 


O leave the palm to wither by itself; 
Let not quick Winter chill its dying hour !— 
It may not be—those Baalites of pelf, 
Her brethren, noted the continual shower 
From her dead eyes; and many a curious elf, 
Among her kindred, wondered that such dower 
Of youth and beauty should be thrown aside 
By one marked out to be a Noble’s bride. 


And, furthermore, her brethren wondered much 
Why she sat drooping by the Basil green, 
And why it flourished, as by magic touch; 
Greatly they wondered what the thing might 
mean: 
They could not surely give belief, that such 
A very nothing would have power to wean 
Her from her own fair youth, and pleasures gay, 
And even remembrance of her love’s delay. 
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Therefore they watched a time when they might 
sift 465 
This hidden whim; and long they watched in 
vain ; 
For seldom did she go to chapel-shrift, 
And seldom felt she any hunger-pain ; 
And when she left, she hurried back, as swift 
As bird on wing to breast its eggs again; 470 
And, patient as a hen-bird, sat her there 
Beside her Basil, weeping through her hair. 


Yet they contrived to steal the Basil-pot, 
And to examine it in secret place: 

The thing was vile with green and livid spot, 475 
And yet they knew it was Lorenzo’s face: 

The guerdon of their murder they had got, 
And so left Florence in a moment’s space, 

Never to turn again—Away they went, 

With blood upon their heads, to banishment. 480 


O Melancholy, turn thine eyes away! 
O Music, Music, breathe despondingly! 

O Echo, Echo, on some other day, 
From isles Lethean, sigh to us—O sigh! 

Spirits of grief, sing not your “Well-a-way!” 485 
For Isabel, sweet Isabel, will die; © 

Will die a death too lone and incomplete, 

Now they have ta’en away her Basil sweet. 


Piteous she looked on dead and senseless things, 
Asking for her lost Basil amorously ; 490 
And with melodious chuckle in the strings 
Of her lorn voice, she oftentimes would cry 
After the Pilgrim in his wanderings, 
To ask him where her Basil was; and why 
’Twas hid from her: “For cruel ’tis,” said she, _ 495 
“To steal my Basil-pot away from me.” 
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And so she pined, and so she died forlorn, 

Imploring for her Basil to the last. 
No heart was there in Florence but did mourn 

In pity of her love, so overcast. 500 
And a sad ditty of this story born 

From mouth to mouth through all the country 

passed : 

Still is the burthen sung—“O cruelty, 


To steal my Basil-pot away from me!” 
1820 
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Upon a time, before the faery broods 

Drove nymph and satyr from the prosperous woods, 
Before King Oberon’s bright diadem, 

Sceptre, and mantle, clasped with dewy gem, 


Frighted away the dryads and the fauns 5 
From rushes green, and brakes, and cow-slipped 
lawns, 


The ever-smitten Hermes empty left 

His golden throne, bent warm on amorous theft: 

From high Olympus had he stolen light, 

On this side of Jove’s clouds, to escape the sight 10 

Of his great summoner, and made retreat 

Into a forest on the shores of Crete. 

For somewhere in that sacred island dwelt 

A nymph, to whom all hoofed Satyrs knelt ; 

At whose white feet the languid Tritons poured 15 

Pearls, while on land they withered and adored. 

Fast by the springs where she to bathe was wont, 

And in those meads where sometitne she might 
haunt, 

Were strewn rich gifts, unknown to any muse, 

Though fancy’s casket were unlocked to choose. 20 
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Ah, what a world of love was at her feet! 

So Hermes thought, and a celestial heat 

Burnt from his winged heels to either ear, 

That from a whiteness, as the lily clear, 
Blushed into roses ’mid his golden hair, 
Fallen in jealous curls about his shoulders bare. 


From vale to vale, from wood to wood, he flew, 
Breathing upon the flowers his passion new, 
And wound with many a river to its head, 
To find where this sweet nymph prepared her secret 

bed: 

In vain; the sweet nymph might nowhere be found, 
And so he rested, on the lonely ground, 
Pensive, and full of painful jealousies 
Of the wood-gods, and even the very trees. 
There as he stood, he heard a mournful voice, 
Such as once heard, in gentle heart, destroys 
All pain but pity: thus the lone voice spake: 
“When from this wreathed tomb shall I awake! 
When move in a sweet body fit for life, 
And love, and pleasure, and the ruddy strife 
Of hearts and lips! Ah, miserable me!” 
The god, dove-footed, glided silently 
Round bush and tree, soft-brushing, in his speed, 
The taller grasses and full-flowering weed, 
Until he found a palpitating snake, 
Bright, and cirque-couchant in a dusky brake. 


She was a gordian shape of dazzling hue, 
Vermilion-spotted, golden, green, and blue; 
Striped like a zebra, freckled like a pard, 

Eyed like a peacock, and all crimson barred; 
And full of silver moons, that, as she breathed, 
Dissolved, or brighter shone, or interwreathed 
Their lustres with the gloomier tapestries— 
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So rainbow-sided, touched with miseries, 

She seemed, at once, some penanced lady elf, 

Some demon’s mistress, or the demon’s self. 

Upon her crest she wore a wannish fire 

Sprinkled with stars, like Ariadne’s tiar. 

Her head was serpent, but ah, bitter-sweet! 

She had a woman’s mouth with all its pearls com- 
plete: 

And for her eyes—what could such eyes do there 

But weep, and weep, that they were born so fair? 

As Proserpine still weeps for her Sicilian air. 

Her throat was serpent, but the words she spake 

Came, as through bubbling honey, for love’s sake, 

And thus; while Hermes on his pinions lay, 

Like a stooped falcon ere he takes his prey. 


“Fair Hermes, crowned with feathers, fluttering 

light, 

I had a splendid dream of thee last night: 

I saw thee sitting, on a throne of gold, 

Among the Gods, upon Olympus old, 

The only sad one, for thou didst not hear 

The soft, lute-fingered muses chanting clear, 

Nor even Apollo when he sang alone, 

Deaf to his throbbing throat’s long, long melodious 
moan. 

I dreamt I saw thee, robed in purple flakes, 

Break amorous through the clouds, as morning 
breaks, 

And, swiftly as a bright Phcebean dart, 

Strike for the Cretan isle; and here thou art! 

Too gentle Hermes, hast thou found the maid?” 

Whereat the star of Lethe not delayed 

His rosy eloquence, and thus inquired: 

“Thou smooth-lipped serpent, surely high inspired! 

Thou beauteous wreath, with melancholy eyes. 

Possess whatever bliss thou canst devise, 
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Telling me only where my nymph is fled,— 

Where she doth breathe!’—‘“Bright planet, thou 
hast said,” 

Returned the snake, “but seal with oaths, fair God!” 

“T swear,” said Hermes, “by my serpent rod, 


And by thine eyes, and by thy starry crown!” 90 
Light flew his earnest words, among the blossoms 
blown. 


Then thus again the brilliance feminine: 

“Too frail of heart! for this lost nymph of thine, 
Free as the air, invisibly, she strays | 

About these thornless wilds; her pleasant days 95 
She tastes unseen; unseen her nimble feet 

Leave traces in the grass and flowers sweet; 

From weary tendrils, and bowed branches green, 

She plucks the fruit unseen, she bathes unseen: 

And by my power is her beauty veiled 100 
To keep it unaffronted, unassailed 

By the love-glances of unlovely eyes, 

Of satyrs, fauns, and bleared Silenus’ sighs. 

Pale grew her immortality, for woe 

Of all these lovers, and she grieved so 105 
I took compassion on her, bade her steep 

Her hair in weird syrups, that would keep 

Her loveliness invisible, yet free 

To wander as she loves, in liberty. 

Thou shalt behold her, Hermes, thou alone, 110 
If thou wilt, as thou swearest, grant my boon!” 
Then, once again, the charmed god began 

An oath, and through the serpent’s ears it ran 
Warm, tremulous, devout, psalterian. 

Ravished, she lifted her Circean head, 115 
Blushed a live damask, and swift-lisping said, 

“TI was a woman, let me have once more 

A woman’s shape, and charming as before. 

I love a youth of Corinth—O the bliss! 
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Give me my woman’s form, and place me where 
he is. 120 

Stoop, Hermes, let me breathe upon thy brow, 

And thou shalt see thy sweet nymph even now.” 

The god on half-shut feathers sank serene, 

She breathed upon his eyes, and swift was seen 

Of both the guarded nymph near-smiling on the 
green. 125 

It was no dream; or say a dream it was, 

Real are the dreams of gods, and smoothly pass 

Their pleasures in a long immortal dream. 

One warm, flushed moment, hovering, it might 
seem 

Dashed by the wood-nymph’s beauty, so he burned ; 130 

Then, lighting on the printless verdure, turned 

To the swooned serpent, and with languid arm, 

Delicate, put to proof the lithe Caducean charm. 

So done, upon the nymph his eyes he bent 

Full of adoring tears and blandishment, - 135 

And towards her stept: she, like a moon in wane, 

Faded before him, cowered, nor could restrain 

Her fearful sobs, self-folding like a flower 

That faints into itself at evening hour: 

But the god fostering her chilled hand, 140 

She felt the warmth, her eyelids opened bland, 

And, like new flowers at morning song of bees, 

Bloomed, and gave up her honey to the lees. 

Into the green-recessed woods they flew ; 

Nor grew they pale, as mortal lovers do. 145 


Left to herself, the serpent now began 
To change; her elfin blood in madness ran, 
Her mouth foamed, and the grass, therewith be- 
spent, 
Withered at dew so sweet and virulent ; 
Her eyes in torture fixed, and anguish drear, 150 
Hot, glazed, and wide, with lid-lashes all sear, 
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Flashed phosphor and sharp sparks, without one 
cooling tear. 

The colors all inflamed throughout her train, 

She writhed about, convulsed with scarlet pain: 

A deep volcanian yellow took the place 155 

Of all her milder-mooned body’s grace; 

And, as the lava ravishes the mead, 

Spoilt all her silver mail, and golden brede; 

Made gloom of all her frecklings, streaks, and 
bars, 

Eclipsed her crescents, and licked up her stars: 160 

So that, in moments few, she was undrest 

Of all her sapphires, greens, and amethyst, 

And rubious-argent: of all these bereft, 

Nothing but pain and ugliness were left. 

Still shone her crown; that vanished, also she 165 

Melted and disappeared as suddenly; 

And in the air, her new voice luting soft, 

Cried, “Lycius! gentle Lycius!”—Borne aloft 

With the bright mists about the mountains hoar 

These words dissolved: Crete’s forests heard no 
more. 170 


Whither fled Lamia, now a lady bright, 
A full-born beauty new and exquisite? 
She fled into that valley they pass o’er 
Who go to Corinth from Cenchreas’ shore; 
And rested at the foot of those wild hills, 175 
The rugged founts of the Perzan rills, 
And of that other ridge whose barren back 
Stretches, with all its mist and cloudy rack, 
South-westward to Cleone. There she stood 
About a young bird’s flutter from a wood, 180 
Fair, on a sloping green of mossy tread, 
By a clear pool, wherein she passioned 
To see herself escaped from so sore ills, 
While her robes flaunted with the daffodils. 
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Ah, happy Lycius!—for she was a maid 185 
More beautiful than ever twisted braid, 
Or sighed, or blushed, or on spring-flow’red lea 
Spread a green kirtle to the minstrelsy: 
A virgin purest lipped, yet in the lore 
Of love deep learned to the red heart’s core: 190 
Not one hour old, yet of sciential brain 
To unperplex bliss from its neighbor pain; 
Define their pettish limits, and estrange 
Their points of contact, and swift counterchange; 
Intrigue with the specious chaos, and dispart 195 
Its most ambiguous atoms with sure art; 
As though in cupid’s college she had spent 
Sweet days a lovely graduate, still unshent, 
And kept his rosy terms in idle languishment. 


Why this fair creature chose so fairily 200 
By the wayside to linger, we shall see; - 
But first ’tis fit to tell how she could muse 
And dream, when in the serpent prison-house, 
Of all she list, strange or magnificent : 
How, ever, where she willed, her spirit went; 205 
Whether to faint Elysium, or where 
Down through tress-lifting waves the Nereids fair 
Wind into Thetis’ bower by many a pearly stair; 
Or where God Bacchus drains his cups divine, 
Stretched out, at ease, beneath a glutinous pine; 210 
Or where in Pluto’s gardens palatine 
Mulciber’s columns gleam in far piazzian line. 
And sometimes into cities she would send 
Her dream, with feast and rioting to blend; 
And once, while among mortals dreaming thus, 215 
She saw the young Corinthian Lycius 
Charioting foremost in the envious race, 
Like a young Jove with calm uneager face, 
And fell into a swooning love of him. 
Now on the moth-time of that evening dim 220 
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He would return that way, as well she knew, 

To Corinth from the shore; for freshly blew 

The eastern soft wind, and his galley now 

Grated the quaystones with her brazen prow 

In port Cenchreas, from Egina isle 225 

Fresh anchored; whither he had been awhile 

To sacrifice to Jove, whose temple there 

Waits with high marble doors for blood and in- 
cense rare. 

Jove heard his vows, and bettered his desire; 

For by some freakful chance he made retire a 

From his companions, and set forth to walk, 

Perhaps grown wearied of their Corinth talk: 

Over the solitary hills he fared, 

Thoughtless at first, but ere eve’s star appeared 

His phantasy was lost, where reason fades, = 

In the calmed twilight of Platonic shades. 

Lamia beheld him coming, near, more near— 

Close to her passing, in indifference drear, 

His silent sandals swept the mossy green; 

So neighbored to him, and yet so unseen 240 

She stood: he passed, shut up in mysteries, 

His mind wrapped like his mantle, while her eyes 

Followed his steps, and her neck regal white 

Turned—syllabling thus, “Ah, Lycius bright, 

And will you leave me on the hills alone? 245 

Lycius, look back! and be some pity shown.” 

He did; not with cold wonder fearingly, 

But Orpheus-like at an Eurydice; 

For so delicious were the words she sung, 

It seemed he had loved them a whole summer long: 2 

And soon his eyes had drunk her beauty up, 

Leaving no drop in the bewildering cup, 

And still the cup was full,—while he, afraid 

Lest she should vanish ere his lip had paid 

Due adoration, thus began to adore; 255 
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Her soft look growing coy, she saw his chain so 
sure: 

“Leave thee alone! Look back! Ah, goddess, see 

Whether my eyes can ever turn from thee! 

For pity do not this sad heart belie— 

Even as thou vanishest so shall I die. 260 

Stay! though a naiad of the rivers, stay! 

To thy far wishes will thy streams obey: 

Stay! though the greenest woods be thy domain, 

Alone they can drink up the morning rain: 

Though a descended Pleiad, will not one 265 

Of thine harmonious sisters keep in tune 

Thy spheres, and as thy silver proxy shine? 

So sweetly to these ravished ears of mine 

Came thy sweet greeting, that if thou shouldst fade 

Thy memory will waste me to a shade :— 270 

For pity do not melt!’—“TIf I should stay,” 

Said Lamia, “here, upon this floor of clay, 

And pain my steps upon these flowers too rough, 

What canst thou say or do of charm enough 

To dull the nice remembrance of my home? 275 

Thou canst not ask me with thee here to roani 

Over these hills and vales, where no joy is,— 

Empty of immortality and bliss! 

Thou art a scholar, Lycius, and must know 

That finer spirits cannot breathe below 280 

In human climes, and live. Alas! poor youth, 

What taste of purer air hast thou to soothe 

My essence? What serener palaces, 

Where I may all my many senses please, 

And by mysterious sleights a hundred thirsts ap- 
pease? 285 

It cannot be—Adieu!”’ So said, she rose 

Tiptoe with white arms spread. He, sick to lose 

The amorous promise of her lone complain, 

Swooned, murmuring of love, and pale with pain. 

The cruel lady, without any show 290 
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Of sorrow for her tender favorite’s woe, 

But rather, if her eyes could brighter be, 

With brighter eyes and slow amenity, 

Put her new lips to his, and gave afresh 

The life she had so tangled in her mesh: 295 

And as he from one trance was wakening 

Into another, she began to sing, 

Happy in beauty, life, and love, and everything, 

A song of love, too sweet for earthly lyres, 

While, like held breath, the stars drew in their 
panting fires. 300 

And then she whispered in such trembling tone, 

As those who, safe together met alone 

For the first time through many anguished days, 

Use other speech than looks; bidding him raise 

His drooping head, and clear his soul of doubt, 305 

For that she was a woman, and without 

Any more subtle fluid in her veins 

Than throbbing blood, and that the self-same pains 

Inhabited her frail-strung heart as his. 

And next she wondered how his eyes could miss 310 

Her face so long in Corinth, where, she said, 

She dwelt but half retired, and there had led 

Days happy as the gold coin could invent 

Without the aid of love; yet in content 

Till she saw him, as once she passed him by, 315 

Where ’gainst a column he leant thoughtfully 

At Venus’ temple porch, ’mid baskets heaped 

Of amorous herbs and flowers, newly reaped 

Late on that eve, as ’twas the night before 


The Adonian feast; whereof she saw no more, 320 
But wept alone those days, for why should she 
adore? 


Lycius from death awoke into amaze, 

To see her still, and singing so sweet lays; 

Then from amaze into delight he feli 

To hear her whisper woman’s lore so well; 325 
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And every word she spake enticed him on 
To unperplexed delight and pleasure known. 
Let the mad poets say whate’er they please 
Of the sweets of fairies, peris, goddesses, 
There is not such a treat among them all, 
Haunters of cavern, lake, and waterfall, 

As a real woman, lineal indeed 

From Pyrrha’s pebbles or old Adam’s seed. 
Thus gentle Lamia judged, and judged aright, 
That Lycius could not love in half a fright, 
So threw the goddess off, and won his heart 
More pleasantly by playing woman’s part, 
With no more awe than what her beauty gave, 
That, while it smote, still guaranteed to save. 
Lycius to all made eloquent reply, 

Marrying to every word a twin-born sigh; 
And last, pointing to Corinth, asked her sweet, 
If ’twas too far that night for her soft feet. 
The way was short, for Lamia’s eagerness 
Made, by a spell, the triple league decrease 
To a few paces; not at all surmised 

By blinded Lycius, so in her comprised. 
They passed the city gates, he knew not how, 
So noiseless, and he never thought to know. 


As men talk in a dream, so Corinth all, 
Throughout her palaces imperial, 
And all her populous streets and temples lewd, 
Muttered, like tempest in the distance brewed, 
To the wide-spreaded night above her towers. 
Men, women, rich and poor, in the cool hours, 
Shuffled their sandals o’er the pavement white, 
Companioned or alone; while many a light 
Flared, here and there, from wealthy festivals, 
And threw their moving shadows on the walls, 
Or found them clustered in the corniced shade 
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Muffling his face, of greeting friends in fear, 
Her fingers he pressed hard, as one came near 


With curled gray beard, sharp eyes, and smooth bald 


crown, 

Slow-stepped, and robed in philosophic gown: 
Lycius shrank closer, as they met and past, 

Into his mantle, adding wings to haste, 

While hurried Lamia trembled: “Ah,” said he, 
“Why do you shudder, love, so ruefully? 

Why does your tender palm dissolve in dew ?”— 
“T’m wearied,” said fair Lamia: “tell me who 

Is that old man? I cannot bring to mind 

His features :—Lycius! wherefore did you blind 
Yourself from his quick eyes?” Lycius replied, 
“°Tis Apollonius sage, my trusty guide 

And good instructor; but tonight he seems 

The ghost of folly haunting my sweet dreams.” 


While yet he spake they had arrived before 
A pillared porch, with lofty portal door, 
Where hung a silver lamp, whose phosphor glow 
Reflected in the slabbed steps below, 
Mild as a star in water; for so new, 
And so unsullied was the marble’s hue, 
So through the crystal polish, liquid fine, 
Ran the dark veins, that none but feet divine 
Could e’er have touched there. Sounds A£olian 
Breathed from the hinges, as the ample span 
Of the wide doors disclosed a place unknown 
Some time to any, but those two alone, 
And a few Persian mutes, who that same year 
Were seen about the markets: none knew where 
They could inhabit; the most curious 


Were foiled, who watched to trace them to their 


house: 
And but the flitter-winged verse must tell, 
For truth’s sake, what woe afterwards befell, 
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*Twould humor many a heart to leave them thus, 
Shut from the busy world of more incredulous. 


Part II 


Love in a hut, with water and a crust, 

Is—Love, forgive us!—cinders, ashes, dust; 

Love in a palace is perhaps at last 

More grievous torment than a hermit’s fast :— 

That is a doubtful tale from fairy land, 

Hard for the non-elect to understand. 

Had Lycius lived to hand his story down, 

He might have given the moral a fresh frown, 

Or clenched it quite: but too short was their bliss 

To breed distrust and hate, that make the soft voice 
hiss. 

Besides, there, nightly, with terrific glare, 

Love, jealous grown of so complete a pair, 

Hovered and buzzed his wings, with fearful roar, 

Above the lintel of their chamber door, 

And down the passage cast a glow upon the floor. 


For all this came a ruin: side by side 

They were enthroned, in the even tide, 

Upon a couch, near to a curtaining 

Whose airy texture, from a golden string, 

Floated into the room, and let appear 

Unveiled the summer heaven, blue and clear, 

Betwixt two marble shafts :—there they reposed, 

Where use had made it sweet, with eyelids 
closed, 

Saving a tithe which love still open kept, 

That they might see each other while they almost 
slept ; 

When a the slope side of a suburb hill, 

Deafening the swallow’s twitter, came a thrill 

Of trumpets—Lycius started—the sounds fled, 
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But left a thotight, a buzzing in his head. 

For the first time, since first he harbored in 

That purple-lined palace of sweet sin, 

His spirit passed beyond its golden bourn 

Into the noisy world almost forsworn. 

The lady, ever watchful, penetrant, 

Saw this with pain, so arguing a want 

Of something more, more than her empery 

Of joys; and she began to moan and sigh 

Because he mused beyond her, knowing well 

That but a moment’s thought is passion’s passing 
bell. 

“Why do you sigh, fair creature?” whispered he: 

“Why do you think?” returned she tenderly: 

“You have deserted me ;—where am I now? 

Not in your heart while care weighs on your brow: 

No, no, you have dismissed me; and I go 

From your breast houseless: aye, it must be so.” 

He answered, bending to her open eyes, 

Where he was mirrored small in paradise, 

“My silver planet, both of eve and morn! 

Why will you plead yourself so sad forlorn, 

While I am striving how to fill my heart 

With deeper crimson, and a double smart? 

How to entangle, trammel up, and snare 

Your soul in mine, and labyrinth you there 

Like the hid scent in an unbudded rose? 

Aye, a sweet kiss—you see your mighty woes. 

My thoughts! shall I unveil them? Listen then! 

What mortal hath a prize, that other men 

May be confounded and abashed withal, 

But lets it sometimes pace abroad majestical, 

And triumph, as in thee I should rejoice 

Amid the hoarse alarm of Corinth’s voice. 

Let my foes choke, and my friends shout afar, _ 

While through the thronged streets your bridal car 
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Wheels round its dazzling spokes.”—The lady’s 
cheek 

Trembled; she nothing said, but, pale and meek, 

Arose and knelt before him, wept a rain 

Of sorrows at his words; at last with pain 

Beseeching him, the while his hand she wrung, 

To change his purpose. He thereat was stung, 

Perverse, with stronger fancy to reclaim 

Her wild and timid nature to his aim: 

Besides, for all his love, in self despite, 

Against his better self, he took delight 

Luxurious in her sorrows, soft and new. 

His passion, cruel grown, took on a hue 

Fierce and sanguineous as ’twas possible 

In one whose brow had no dark veins to swell. 

Fine was the mitigated fury, like 

Apollo’s presence when in act to strike 

The serpent—Ha, the serpent! certes, she 

Was none. She burnt, she loved the tyranny, 

And, all subdued, consented to the hour 

When to the bridal he should lead his paramour. 

Whispering in midnight silence, said the youth, 

“Sure some sweet name thou hast, though, by my 
truth, 

I have not asked it, ever thinking thee 

Not mortal, but of heavenly progeny, 

As still I do. Hast any mortal name, 

Fit appellation for this dazzling frame? 

Or friends or kinsfolk on the citied earth, 

To share our marriage feast and nuptial mirth?” 

“T have no friends,” said Lamia, “no, not one; 

My presence in wide Corinth hardly known: 

My parents’ bones are in their dusty urns 

Sepulchred, where no kindled incense burns, 

Seeing all their luckless race are dead, save me, 

And I neglect the holy rite for thee. 

Even as you list invite your many guests ; 
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But if, as now it seems, your vision rests 

With any pleasure on me, do not bid 100 
Old Apollonius—from him keep me hid.” 

Lycius, perplexed at words so blind and blank, 

Made close inquiry; from whose touch she shrank, 
Feigning a sleep; and he to the dull shade 

Of deep sleep in a moment was betrayed. 105 


It was the custom then to bring away 
The bride from home at blushing shut of day, 
Veiled, in a chariot, heralded along 
By strewn flowers, torches, and a marriage song, 
With other pageants: but this fair unknown 110 
Had not a friend. So being left alone, 
(Lycius was gone to summon all his kin) 
And knowing surely she could never win 
His foolish heart from its mad pompousness, 
She set herself, high-thoughted, how to dress 15 | 
The misery in fit magnificence. 
She did so, but ’tis doubtful how and whence 
Came, and who were her subtle servitors. 
About the halls, and to and from the doors, 
There was a noise of wings, till in short space 120 
The glowing banquet-room shone with wide-arched 
grace. 
A haunting music, sole perhaps and lone 
Supportress of the fairy roof, made moan 
Throughout, as fearful the whole charm might fade. 
Fresh carved cedar, mimicking a glade 125 
Of palm and plantain, met from either side, 
High in the midst, in honor of the bride: 
Two palms and then two plantains, and so on, 
From either side their stems branched one to one 
All down the aisled place; and beneath all 130 
There ran a stream of lamps straight on from wall 
to wall. 
So canopied, lay an untasted feast 
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Teeming with odors. Lamia, regal drest, 

Silently paced about, and as she went, 

In pale contented sort of discontent, 

Missioned her viewless servants to enrich 

The fretted splendor of each nook and niche. 

Between the tree-stems, marbled plain at first, 

Came jasper panels; then, anon, there burst 

Forth creeping imagery of slighter trees, 

And with the larger wove in small intricacies. 

Approving all, she faded at self-will, 

And shut the chamber up, close, hushed and still, 

Complete and ready for the revels rude, 

When dreadful guests would come to spoil her soli- 
tude. 


The day appeared, and all the gossip rout. 
O senseless Lycius! Madman! wherefore flout 
The silent-blessing fate, warm cloistered hours, 
And show to common eyes these secret bowers? 
The herd approached; each guest, with busy brain, 
Arriving at the portal, gazed amain, 
And entered marveling: for they,knew the street, 
Remembered it from childhood all complete 
Without a gap, yet ne’er before had seen 
That royal porch, that high-built fair demesne ; 
So in they hurried all, amazed, curious, and keen: 
Save one, who looked thereon with eye severe. 
And with calm-planted steps walked in austere; 
’Twas Apollonius: something too he laughed, 
As though some knotty problem, that had daft 
His patient thought, had now begun to thaw, 
And solve, and melt :—’twas just as he foresaw. 


He met within the murmurous vestibule 
His young disciple. ‘“‘’Tis no common rule, 
Lycius,” said he, “for uninvited guest 
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To force himself upon you, and infest 

With an unbidden presence the bright throng 
Of younger friends; yet must I do this wrong, 
And you forgive me.’ Lycius blushed, and led 


The old man through the inner doors broad-spread ; 170 


With reconciling words and courteous mien 
Turning into sweet milk the sophist’s spleen. 


Of wealthy lustre was the banquet-room, 
Filled with pervading brilliance and perfume; 
Before each lucid panel fuming stood 
A censer fed with myrrh and spiced wood, 
Each by a sacred tripod held aloft. 

Whose slender feet wide-swerved upon the soft 
Wool-woofed carpets: fifty wreaths of smoke 
From fifty censers their light voyage took 

To the high roof, still mimicked as they rose 
Along the mirrored walls by twin-clouds odorous. 
Twelve sphered tables, by silk seats insphered, 
High as the level of a man’s breast reared 

On libbard’s paws, upheld the heavy gold 

Of cups and goblets, and the store thrice told 
Of Ceres’ horn, and, in huge vessels, wine 
Come from the gloomy tun with merry shine. 
Thus loaded with a feast the tables stood, 

Each shrining in the midst the image of a god. 


When in an antechamber every guest 
Had felt the cold full sponge to pleasure pressed, 
By minist’ring slaves, upon his hands and feet, 
And fragrant oils with ceremony meet 
Poured on his hair, they all moved to the feast 
In white robes, and themselves in order placed 
Around the silken couches, wondering 


Whence all this mighty cost and blaze of wealth 


could spring. 
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Soft went the music the soft air along, 
While fluent Greek a voweled undersong 200 
Kept up among the guests, discoursing low 
At first, for scarcely was the wine at flow; 
But when the happy vintage touched their brains, 
Louder they talk, and louder come the strains 
Of powerful instruments :—the gorgeous dyes, 205 
The space, the splendor of the draperies, 
The roof of awful richness, nectarous cheer, 
Beautiful slaves, and Lamia’s self, appear, 
Now, when the wine has done its rosy deed, 
And every soul from human trammels freed, 210 
No more so strange; for merry wine, sweet wine, 
Will make Elysian shades not too fair, too divine. 
Soon was God Bacchus at meridian height; 
Flushed were their cheeks, and bright eyes double 

bright : 

Garlands of every green, and every scent - 215 
From vales deflowered, or forest-trees branch-rent, 
In baskets of bright osiered gold were brought 
High as the handles heaped, to suit the thought 
Of every guest; that each, as he did please, 
Might fancy-fit his brows, silk-pillowed at his ease. 220 


What wreath for Lamia? What for Lycius? 
What for the sage, old Apollonius? 
Upon her aching forehead be there hung 
The leaves of willow and of adder’s tongue; 
And for the youth, quick, let us strip for him 295 
The thyrsus, that his watching eyes may swim 
Into forgetfulness; and, for the sage, 
Let spear-grass and the spiteful thistle wage 
War on his temples. Do not all charms fly 
At the mere touch of cold philosophy ? 230 
There was an awful rainbow once in heaven: 
We know her woof, her texture; she is given 
In the dull catalogue of common things. 
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Philosophy will clip an Angel’s wings, 

Conquer all mysteries by rule and line, 235 
Empty the haunted air, and gnomed mine— 

Unweave a rainbow, as it erewhile made 

The tender-personed Lamia melt into a shade. 


By her glad Lycius sitting, in chief place, 

Scarce saw in all the room another face, 240 

Till, checking his love trance, a cup he took 

Full brimmed, and opposite sent forth a look 

’Cross the broad table, to beseech a glance 

From his old teacher’s wrinkled countenance, 

And pledge him. The bald-head philosopher 245 

Had fixed his eye, without a twinkle or stir . 

Full on the alarmed beauty of the bride, 

Brow-beating her fair form, and troubling her sweet 
pride. 

Lycius then pressed her hand, with devout touch, 

As pale it lay upon the rosy couch: 250 

*Twas icy, and the cold ran through his veins; 

Then sudden it grew hot, and all the pains 

Of an unnatural heat shot to his heart. 

“Lamia, what means this? Wherefore dost thou 
start ? 

Know’st thou that man?” Poor Lamia answered 
not. 255 

He gazed into her eyes, and not a jot 

Owned they the lovelorn piteous appeal : 

More, more he gazed: his human senses reel: 

Some hungry spell that loveliness absorbs ; 

There was no recognition in those orbs. 260 

“Lamia!’’ he cried—and no soft-toned reply. 

The many heard, and the loud revelry 

Grew hush; the stately music no more breathes; 

The myrtle sickened in a thousand wreaths. 

By faint degrees, voice, lute, and pleasure ceased ; 265 

A deadly silence step by step increased 

Until it seemed a horrid presence there, 
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And not a man but felt the terror in his hair. 

“Lamia!” he shrieked; and nothing but the shriek 

With its sad echo did the silence break. 270 

“Begone, foul dream!” he cried, gazing again 

In the bride’s face, where now no azure vein 

Wandered on fair-spaced temples; no soft bloom 

Misted the cheek; no passion to illume 

The deep-recessed vision :—all was blight; 275 

Lamia, no longer fair, there sat a deadly white 

“Shut, shut those juggling eyes, thou ruthless man! 

Turn them aside, wretch! or the righteous ban 

Of all the gods, whose dreadful images 

Here represent their shadowy presences, 280 

May pierce them on the sudden with the thorn 

Of painful blindness; leaving thee forlorn, 

In trembling dotage to the feeblest fright 

Of conscience, for their long-offended might, 

For all thine impious proud-heart sophistries, 285 

Unlawful magic, and enticing lies. 

Corinthians! look upon that gray-beard wretch! 

Mark how, possessed, his lashless eyelids stretch 

Around his demon eyes! Corinthians, see! 

My sweet bride withers at their potency.” 290 

“Fool!” said the sophist in an under-tone 

Gruff with contempt; which a death-nighing moan 

From Lycius answered, as heart-struck and lost, 

He sank supine beside the aching ghost. 

“Fool! Fool!” repeated he, while his eyes still 295 

Relented not, nor moved; “from every ill 

Of life have I preserved thee to this day, 

And shall I see thee made a serpent’s prey?” 

Then Lamia breathed death breath; the sophist’s 
eye, 

Like a sharp spear, went through her utterly, 300 

Keen, cruel, perceant, stinging: she, as well 

As her weak hand could any meaning tell, 

Motioned him to be silent; vainly so, 

He looked and looked again a level—No! 
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“A serpent!” echoed he; no sooner said, 305 

Than with a frightful scream she vanished : 

And Lycius’ arms were empty of delight, 

As were his limbs of life, from that same night. 

On the high couch he lay!—His friends came 
round— 

Supported him—no pulse, or breath they found, 310 

And, in its marriage robe, the heavy body wound. 
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St. Agnes’ Eve—Ah, bitter chill it was! 

The owl, for all his feathers, was a-cold; 

The hare limped trembling through the frozen 
grass, 

And silent was the flock in woolly fold: 

Numb were the Beadsman’s fingers, while he told 5 

His rosary, and while his frosted breath, 

Like pious incense from a censer old, 

Seemed taking flight for heaven, without a death, 

Past the sweet Virgin’s picture, while his prayer he 

saith. 


His prayer he saith, this patient, holy man; 10 
Then takes his lamp, and riseth from his knees, 
And back returneth, meagre, barefoot, wan, 
Along the chapel aisle by slow degrees: 
The sculptured dead, on each side, seem to freeze, 
Emprisoned in black, purgatorial rails: 15 
Knights, ladies, praying in dumb orat’ries, 
He passeth by ; and his weak spirit fails 

To think how they may ache in icy hoods and mails. 


Northward he turneth through a little door, 
And scarce three steps, ere Music’s golden tongue 20 
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Flattered to tears this agéd man and poor; 
But no—already had his deathbell rung; 
The joys of all his life were said and sung: 
His was harsh penance on St. Agnes’ Eve: 
Another way he went, and soon among 
Rough ashes sat he for his soul’s reprieve, 


And all night kept awake, for sinners’ sake to grieve. 


That ancient Beadsman heard the prelude soft; 
And so it chanced, for many a door was wide, 
From hurry to and fro. Soon, up aloft, 

The silver, snarling trumpets ’gan to chide: 
The level chambers, ready with their pride, 
Were glowing to receive a thousand guests: 

The carved angels, ever eager-eyed, 

Stared, where upon their heads the cornice rests, 


With hair blown back, and wings put cross-wise on 


their breasts. Z 


At length burst in the argent revelry, 

With plume, tiara, and all rich array, 

Numerous as shadows, haunting fairily 

The brain, new stuffed, in youth, with triumphs 
gay 

Of old romance. These let us wish away, 

And turn, sole-thoughted, to one Lady there, 

Whose heart had brooded, all that wintry day, 

On love, and winged St. Agnes’ saintly care, 


As she had heard old dames full many times de- 


clare. 


They told her how, upon St. Agnes’ Eve, 
Young virgins might have visions of delight, 
And soft adorings from their loves receive 
Upon the honeyed middle of the night, 

If ceremonies due they did aright; 

As, supperless to bed they must retire, 
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And couch supine their beauties, lily white ; 
- Nor look behind, nor sideways, but require 
Of Heaven with upward eyes for all that they 
desire. 


Full of this whim was thoughtful Madeline: 
The music, yearning like a God in pain, 

She scarcely heard: her maiden eyes divine, 
Fixed on the floor, saw many a sweeping train 
Pass by—she heeded not at all: in vain 

Came many a tiptoe, amorous cavalier, 

And back retired: not cooled by high disdain, 

But she saw not: her heart was otherwhere: 

She sighed for Agnes’ dreams, the sweetest of the 
year. 


She danced along with vague, regardless eyes, 
Anxious her lips, her breathing quick and short: 
The hallowed. hour was near at hand: she sighs 
Amid the timbrels, and the thronged resort 
Of whisperers in anger, or in sport; 
*Mid looks of love, defiance, hate, and scorn, 
Hoodwinked with fairy fancy; all amort, 
Save to St. Agnes and her lambs unshorn, 

And all the bliss to be before to-morrow morn. 


So, purposing each moment to retire, 

She lingered still. Meantime, across the moors, 

Had come young Porphyro, with heart on fire 

For Madeline. Beside the portal doors, 

Buttressed from moonlight, stands he, and im- 

plores 

All saints to give him sight of Madeline, 

But for one moment in the tedious hours, 

That he might gaze and worship all unseen; 
Perchance speak, kneel, touch, kiss—in sooth such 

things have been. 
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He ventures in: let no buzzed whisper tell: 
All eyes be muffled, or a hundred swords 
Will storm his heart, Love’s feverous citadel: 
For him, those chambers held barbarian hordes, 85 
Hyena foemen, and hot-blooded lords, 
Whose very dogs would execrations howl 
Against his lineage: not one breast affords 
Him any mercy, in that mansion foul, 
Save one old beldame, weak in body and in soul. 90 


Ah, happy chance! the aged creature came, 

Shuffling along with ivory-headed wand, 

To where he stood, hid from the torch’s flame, 

Behind a broad hall-pillar, far beyond 

The sound of merriment and chorus bland: 95 

He startled her; but soon she knew his face, 

And grasped his fingers in her palsied hand, 

Saying, “Mercy, Porphyro! hie thee from this 
place ; 

They are all here to-night, the whole blood-thirsty 

race! 


“Get hence! get hence! there’s dwarfish Hilde- 
brand ; 100 

He had a fever late, and in the fit 

He curséd thee and thine, both house and land: 

Then there’s that old Lord Maurice, not a whit 

More tame for his grey hairs—Alas me! flit! 


Flit like a ghost away.”—“Ah, Gossip dear, 105 
We're safe enough; here in this arm-chair sit, 
And tell me how’—‘“Good Saints! not here, not 
here; 
Follow me, child, or else these stones will be thy 
bier.” 


He followed through a lowly archéd way, 
Brushing the cobwebs with his lofty plume, 110 
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And as she muttered ‘““Well-well-a-day !” 

He found him in a little moonlight room, 

Pale, latticed, chill, and silent as a tomb. 

“Now tell me where is Madeline,” said he, 

“O tell me, Angela, by the holy loom 

Which none but secret sisterhood may see, 
When they St. Agnes’ wool are weaving piously.” 


“St. Agnes! Ah! it is St. Agnes’ Eve— 
Yet men will murder upon holy days: 
Thou must hold water in a witch’s sieve, 
And be liege-iord of all the Elves and Fays, 
To venture so: it fills me with amaze 
To see thee, Porphyro!—St. Agnes’ Eve! 
God’s help! my lady fair the conjuror plays 
This very night: good angels her deceive! 
But let me laugh awhile, I’ve mickle time to grieve.” 


Feebly she laugheth in the languid moon, 

While Porphyro upon her face doth look, 

Like puzzled urchin on an agéd crone 

Who keepeth closed a wondrous riddle-book, 

As spectacled she sits in chimney nook. 

But soon his eyes grew brilliant, when she told 

His lady’s purpose; and he scarce could brook 

Tears, at the thought of those enchantments cold, 
And Madeline asleep in lap of legends old. 


Sudden a thought came like a full-blown rose, 
Flushing his brow, and in his painéd heart 
Made purple riot: then doth he propose 

A stratagem, that makes the beldame start : 

“A cruel man and impious thou art: 

Sweet lady, let her pray, and sleep, and dream 
Alone with her good angels, far apart 

From wicked men like thee. Go, go!—I deem 
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Thou canst not surely be the same that thou didst 
seem.” 


“T will not harm her, by all saints I swear,” 

Quoth Porphyro: “O may I ne’er find grace 

When my weak voice shall whisper its last prayer, 

If one of her soft ringlets I displace, 

Or look with ruffian passion in her face: 

Good Angela, believe me by these tears; 

Or I will, even in a moment’s space, 

Awake, with horrid shout, my foemen’s ears, 
And beard them, though they be more fanged than 

wolves and bears.” 


“Ah! why wilt thou affright a feeble soul? 

A poor, weak, palsy-stricken, churchyard thing, 

Whose passing-bell may ere the midnight toll; 

Whose prayers for thee, each morn and evening, 

Were never missed.”—Thus plaining, doth she 

bring 

A gentler speech from burning Porphyro; 

So woeful, and of such deep sorrowing, 

That Angela gives promise she will do 
Whatever he shall wish, betide her weal or woe. 


Which was, to lead him, in close secrecy, 
Even to Madeline’s chamber, and there hide 
Him in a closet, of such privacy 
That he might see her beauty unespied, 
And win perhaps that night a peerless bride, 
While legioned fairies paced the coverlet, 
And pale enchantment held her sleepy-eyed. 
Never on such a night have lovers met, 
Since Merlin paid his Demon all the monstrous debt. 


“Tt shall be as thou wishest,” said the Dame: 
“All cates and dainties shall be storéd there 
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Quickly on this feast-night: by the tambour frame 
Her own lute thou wilt see: no time to spare, 17 
For I am slow and feeble, and scarce dare 
On such a catering trust my dizzy head. 
Wait here, my child, with patience; kneel in 
rayer 

The while: Ah! thou must needs the lady wed, 

Or may I never leave my grave among the dead.” _180 


So saying, she hobbled off with busy fear. 
The lover’s endless minutes slowly passed; 
The Dame returned, and whispered in his ear 
To follow her; with agéd eyes aghast 
From fright of dim espial. Safe at last, 185 
Through many a dusky gallery, they gain 
The maiden’s chamber, silken, hushed, and chaste; 
Where Porphyro took covert, pleased amain. 
His poor guide hurried back with agues in her brain. 


Her falt’ring hand upon the balustrade, 190 
Old Angela was feeling for the stair, 
When Madeline, St. Agnes’ charméd maid, 
Rose, like a missioned spirit, unaware: 
With silver taper’s light, and pious care, 
She turned, and down the agéd gossip led 195 
To a safe level matting. Now prepare, 
Young Porphyro, for gazing on that bed; 
She comes, she comes again, like ring-dove frayed 
and fled. 


Out went the taper as she hurried in; 

Its little smoke, in pallid moonshine, died: 200 
She closed the door, she panted, all akin 

To spirits of the air, and visions wide: 

No uttered syllable, or, woe betide! 

But to her heart, her heart was voluble, 

Paining with eloquence her balmy side; 205 
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As though a tongueless nightingale should swell 
Her throat in vain, and die, heart-stifled, in her dell. 


A casement high and triple-arched there was, 
All garlanded with carven imag’ries 
Of fruits, and flowers, and bunches of knot-grass, 
And diamonded with panes of quaint device, 
Innumerable of stains and splendid dyes, 
As are the tiger-moth’s deep-damasked wings ; 
And in the midst, ’mong thousand heraldries, 
And twilight saints, and dim emblazonings, 

A shielded scutcheon blushed with blood of queens 

and kings. 


Full on this casement shone the wintry moon, 

And threw warm gules on Madeline’s fair breast, 

As down she knelt for heaven’s grace and boon; 

Rose-bloom fell on her hands, together pressed, 

And on her silver cross soft amethyst, 

And on her hair a glory, like a saint: 

She seemed a splendid angel, newly dressed, 

Save wings, for heaven:—Porphyro grew faint: 
She knelt, so pure a thing, so free from mortal taint. 


Anon his heart revives: her vespers done, 
Of all its wreathéd pearls her hair she frees; 
Unclasps her warméd jewels one by one; 
Loosens her fragrant bodice; by degrees 
Her rich attire creeps rustling to her knees: 
Half-hidden, like a mermaid in sea-weed, 
Pensive awhile she dreams awake, and sees, 
In fancy, fair St. Agnes in her bed, 

But dares not look behind, or all the charm is fled. 


Soon, trembling in her soft and chilly nest, 
In sort of wakeful swoon, perplexed she lay, 
Until the poppied warmth of sleep oppressed 
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Her soothéd limbs, and soul fatigued away; 
Flown, like a thought, until the morrow-day ; 
Blissfully havened both from joy and pain; 
Clasped like a missal where swart Paynims pray ; 
Blinded alike from sunshine and from rain, 

As though a rose should shut, and be a bud again. 


Stolen to this paradise, and so entranced, 
Porphyro gazed upon her empty dress, 
And listened to her breathing, if it chanced 
To wake into a slumberous tenderness: 
Which when he heard, that minute did he bless, 
And breathed himself: then from the closet crept, 
Noiseless as fear in a wide wilderness, 
And over the hushed carpet, silent, stepped, 

And ’tween the curtains peeped, where, lo!—how 

fast she slept. 


Then by the bed-side, where the faded moon 
Made a dim, silver twilight, soft he set 
A table, and, half anguished, threw thereon 
A cloth of woven crimson, gold, and jet :— 
O for some drowsy Morphean amulet! 
The boisterous, midnight, festive clarion, 
The kettle-drum, and far-heard clarinet, 
Affray his ears, though but in dying tone :-— 
The hall door shuts again, and all the noise is gone. 


And still she slept an azure-lidded sleep, 
In blanched linen, smooth, and lavendered, 
While he from forth the closet brought a heap 
Of candied apple, quince, and plum, and gourd; 
With jellies soother than the creamy curd, 
And lucent syrops, tinct with cinnamon; 
Manna and dates, in argosy transferred 
From Fez; and spiced dainties, every one, 

From silken Samarcand to cedared Lebanon. 
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These delicates he heaped with glowing hand 
On golden dishes and in baskets bright 
Of wreathéd silver: sumptuous they stand 
In the retiréd quiet of the night, 
Filling the chilly room with perfume light.— 
“And now, my love, my seraph fair, awake! 
Thou art my heaven, and I thine eremite: 
Open thine eyes, for meek St. Agnes’ sake, 

Or I shall drowse beside thee, so my soul doth ache.” 


Thus whispering, his warm, unnerved arm 
Sank in her pillow. Shaded was her dream 
By the dusk curtains :—’twas a midnight charm 
Impossible to melt as icéd stream: 
The lustrous salvers in the moonlight gleam ; 
Broad golden fringe upon the carpet lies: 
It seemed he never, never could redeem 
From such a steadfast spell his lady’s eyes; 

So mused awhile, entoiled in wooféd fantasies. 


Awakening up, he took her hollow lute,— 
Tumultuous,—and, in chords that tenderest be, 
He played an ancient ditty, long since mute, 
In Provence called, “La belle dame sans mercy :” 
Close to her ear touching the melody ;— 
Wherewith disturbed, she uttered a soft moan: 
He ceased—she panted quick—and suddenly 
Her blue affrayed eyes wide open shone: 

Upon his knees he sank, pale as smooth-sculptured 

stone. 


Fler eyes were open, but she still beheld, 
Now wide awake, the vision of her sleep: 
There was a painful change, that nigh expelled 
The blisses of her dream so pure and deep, 
At which fair Madeline began to weep, 
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And moan forth witless words with many a sigh; 
While still her gaze on Porphyro would keep; 
Who knelt, with joinéd hands and piteous eye, 305 
Fearing to move or speak, she looked so dreamingly. 


“Ah, Porphyro!” said she, “but even now 
Thy voice was at sweet tremble in mine ear, 
Made tuneable with every sweetest vow ; 


And those sad eyes were spiritual and clear: 310 
How changed thou art! how pallid, chill, and 
drear ! 


Give me that voice again, my Porphyro, 
Those looks immortal, those complainings dear! 
Oh leave me not in this eternal woe, 
For if thou diest, my Love, I know not where to go.” 315 


Beyond a mortal man impassioned far 

At these voluptuous accents, he arose, 

Ethereal, flushed, and like a throbbing star 

Seen mid the sapphire heaven’s deep repose; 

Into her dream he melted, as the rose 320 

Blendeth its odor with the violet,— 

Solution sweet: meantime the frost-wind blows 

Like Love’s alarum pattering the sharp sleet 
Against the window-panes; St. Agnes’ moon hath 

set. 


*Tis dark: quick pattereth the flaw-blown sleet — 325 
“This is no dream, my bride, my Madeline!” 
’*Tis dark: the icéd gusts still rave and beat: 
“No dream, alas! alas! and woe is mine! 
Porphyro will leave me here to fade and pine— 
Cruel! what traitor could thee hither bring? 330 
I curse not, for my heart is lost in thine, 
Though thou forsakest a deceivéd thing ;— 

A dove forlorn and lost with sick unprunéd wing.” 
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“My Madeline! sweet dreamer! lovely bride! 


Say, may I be for ay thy vassal blest? 335 
Thy beauty’s shield, heart-shaped and vermeil 
dyed? 


Ah, silver shrine, here will I take my rest 
After so many hours of toil and quest, 
A famished pilgrim,—saved by miracle. 
Though I have found, I will not rob thy nest _—_340 
Saving of thy sweet self; if thou think’st well 
To trust, fair Madeline, to no rude infidel. 


“Hark! ’tis an elfin-storm from fairy land 
Of haggard seeming, but a boon indeed: 
Arise—arise! the morning is at hand ;— 345 
The bloated wassailers will never heed :—- 
Let us away, my love, with happy speed; 
There are no ears to hear, or eyes to see,— 
Drowned all in Rhenish and the sleepy mead: 
Awake! arise! my love, and fearless be, 350 
For o’er the southern moors I have a heme for thee.” 


She hurried at his words, beset with fears, 

For there were sleeping dragons all around, 

At glaring watch, perhaps, with ready spears—- 

Down the wide stairs a darkling way they 
found.— 355 

In all the house was heard no human sound. 

A chain-drooped lamp was flickering by each 
door ; 

The arras, rich with horseman, hawk, and hound, 

Fluttered in the besieging wind’s uproar; 

And the long carpets rose along the gusty floor. _ 380 


They glide, like phantoms, into the wide hall; 
Like phantoms, tothe iron porch, they glide; 
Where lay the Porter, in uneasy sprawl, 
With a huge empty flagon by his side: 
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The wakeful bloodhound rose, and shook his hide, 365 
But his sagacious eye an inmate owns: 
By one, and one, the bolts full easy slide :— 
The chains lie silent on the footworn stones ;— 
The key turns, and the door upon its hinges groans. 


And they are gone: ay, ages long ago 370 

These lovers fled away into the storm. 

That night the Baron dreamt of many a woe, 

And all his warrior-guests, with shade and form 

Of witch, and demon, and large coffin-worm, 

Were long be-nightmared. Angela the old 

Died palsy-twitched, with meagre face deform; 

The Beadsman, after a thousand aves told, 
For ay unsought-for slept among his ashes cold. 
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ODE TO A NIGHTINGALE 


My weart aches, and a drowsy numbness pains 
My sense, as though of hemlock I had drunk, 
Or emptied some dull opiate to the drains 
One minute past, and Lethe-wards had sunk: 
“Tis not through envy of thy happy lot, 5 
But being too happy in thy happiness,— 
That thou, light-wingéd Dryad of the trees, 
In some melodious plot 
Of beechen green, and shadows numberless, 
Singest of summer in full-throated ease. 10 


O for a draught of vintage! that hath been 
Cooled a long age in the deep-delvéd earth, 
Tasting of Flora and the country green, 
Dance, and Provengal song; and sunburnt mirth! 
O for a beaker full of the warm South, 15 
Full of the true, the blushful Hippocrene, 
With beaded bubbles winking at the brim, 
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And purple-stainéd mouth; 
That I might drink, and leave the world unseen, 
And with thee fade away into the forest dim: 2» 


Fade far away, dissolve, and quite forget 
What thou among the leaves hast never known, 
The weariness, the fever, and the fret 
Here, where men sit and hear each other groan; 
Where palsy shakes a few, sad, last grey hairs, 25 
Where youth grows pale, and spectre-thin, and 
dies ; 
Where but to think is to be full of sorrow 
And leaden-eyed despairs, 
Where Beauty cannot keep her lustrous eyes, 
Or new Love pine at them beyond to-morrow. 20 


Away! away! for I will fly to thee, 
Not charioted by Bacchus and his pards, 
But on the viewless wings of Poesy, 
Though the dull brain perplexes and retards: 
Already with thee! tender is the night, 35 
And haply the Queen-Moon is on her throne, 
Clustered around by all her starry Fays; 
But here there is no light, 
Save what from heaven is with the breezes blown 
Through verdurous glooms and winding mossy 
ways. 40 


I cannot see what flowers are at my feet, 

Nor what soft incense hangs upon the boughs, 
But, in embalméd darkness, guess each sweet 

Wherewith the seasonable month endows 
The grass, the thicket, and the fruit-tree wild; 45 

White hawthorn, and the pastoral eglantine; 

Fast fading violets covered up in leaves; 
And mid-May’s eldest child, 
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The coming musk-rose, full of dewy wine, 


The murmurous haunt of flies on summer eves. 


Darkling I listen; and, for many a time 
I have been half in love with easeful Death, 
Called him soft names in many a mused rhyme, 
To take into the air my quiet breath; 
Now more than ever seems it rich to die, 
To cease upon the midnight with no pain, 


While thou art pouring forth thy soul abroad 


In such an ecstasy! 


Still wouldst thou sing, and I have ears in vain— 


To thy high requiem become a sod. 


Thou wast not born for death, immortal Bird! 
No hungry generations tread thee down; 
The voice I hear this passing night was heard 
In ancient days by emperor and clown: 
Perhaps the self-same song that found a path 
Through the sad heart of Ruth, when, sick 
home, ' 
She stood in tears amid the alien corn; 
The same that oft-times hath 


for 


Charmed magic casements, opening on the foam 


Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn. 


Forlorn! the very word is like a bell 
To toll me back from thee to my sole self! 
Adieu! the fancy cannot cheat so well 
As she is famed to do, deceiving elf. 
Adieu! adieu! thy plaintive anthem fades 
Past the near meadows, over the still stream, 
Up the hill-side; and now ’tis buried deep 
In the next valley-glades: 
Was it a vision, or a waking dream? 
Fled is that music:—Do I wake or sleep? 
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ODE ON A GRECIAN URN 


Tuov still unravished bride of quietness, 
Thou foster-child of silence and slow time, 
Sylvan historian, who canst thus express 
A flowery tale more sweetly than our rhyme: 
What leaf-fringed legend haunts about thy shape 
Of deities or mortals, or of both, 
In Tempe or the dales of Arcady? 
What men or gods are these? What maidens 
loth? 
What mad pursuit? What struggle to escape? 
What pipes and timbrels? What wild ecstasy? 


Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 
Are sweeter; therefore, ye soft pipes, play on; 
Not to the sensual ear, but, more endeared, 
Pipe to the spirit ditties of no tone: 
Fair youth, beneath the trees, thou canst not leave 
Thy song, nor ever can those trees be bare; 
Bold Lover, never, never canst thou kiss, 
Though winning near the goal—yet, do not grieve; 
She cannot fade, though thou hast not thy bliss, 
For ever wilt thou love, and she be fair! 


Ah, happy, happy boughs! that cannot shed 
Your leaves, nor ever bid the Spring adieu; 
And, happy melodist, unwearied, 
For ever piping songs for ever new; 
More happy love! more happy, happy love! 
For ever warm and still to be enjoyed, 
For ever panting, and for ever young; 
All breathing human passion far above, 
That leaves a heart high-sorrowful and cloyed, 
A burning forehead, and a parching tongue. 
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Who are these coming to the sacrifice? 
To what green altar, O mysterious priest, 
Lead’st thou that heifer lowing at the skies, 
And all her silken flanks with garlands dressed ? 
What little town by river or sea-shore, 
Or mountain-built with peaceful citadel, 
Is emptied of its folk, this pious morn? 
And, little town, thy streets for evermore 
Will silent be; and not a soul to tell 
Why thou art desolate, can e’er return. 


O Attic shape! Fair attitude! with brede 
Of marble men and maidens overwrought, 
With forest branches and the trodden weed; 
Thou, silent form, dost tease us out of thought 
As doth eternity: Cold Pastoral! 
When old age shall this generation waste, 
Thou shalt remain, in midst of other woe 
Than ours, a friend to man, to whom thou say’st, 
“Beauty is truth, truth beauty,’—that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know. 
1820 


ODE TO PSYCHE 


[“The following poem, the last I have written, is the first 
and only one with which I have taken even moderate pains; 
I have, for the most part, dashed off my lines in a hurry. 
This one I have done leisurely; I think it reads the more 
richly for it, and it will, I hope, encourage me to write other 
things in even a more peaceable and healthy spirit. You 
must recollect that Psyche was not embodied as a goddess 
before the time of Apuleius the Platonist, who lived after 
the Augustan age, and consequently the goddess was never 
worshipped or sacrificed to with any of the ancient fervor, 
and perhaps never thought of in the old religion. I am more 
orthodox than to let a heathen goddess be so neglected— 
February, 1819.) * 
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O Goppess! hear these tuneless numbers, wrung 
By sweet enforcement and remembrance dear, 
And pardon that thy secrets should be sung 
Even into thine own soft-conched ear: 
Surely I dreamt to-day, or did I see 
The winged Psyche with awakened eyes? 
I wandered in a forest thoughtlessly, 
And, on the sudden, fainting with surprise, 
Saw two fair creatures, couched side by side 
In deepest grass, beneath the whisp’ring roof 


Of leaves and trembled blossoms, where there ran 


A brooklet, scarce espied: 


’Mid hushed, cool-rooted flowers, fragrant-eyed, 
Blue, silver-white, and budded Tyrian, 

They lay calm-breathing, on the bedded grass; 
Their arms embraced, and their pinions too; 
Their lips touched not, but had not bade adieu, 

As if disjoined by soft-handed slumber, 

And ready still past kisses to outnumber 
At tender eye-dawn of aurorean love: 

The winged boy I knew; 
But who wast thou, O happy, happy dove? 
His Psyche true! 


© latest born and loveliest vision far 
Of all Olympus’ faded hierarchy! 
Fairer than Phcebe’s sapphire-regioned star, 
Or Vesper, amorous glow-worm of the sky; 
Fairer than these, though temple thou hast none, 
Nor altar heaped with flowers; 
Nor virgin-choir to make delicious moan 
Upon the midnight hours ; 
No voice, no lute, no pipe, no incense sweet 
From chain-swung censer teeming ; 
No shrine, no grove, no oracle, no heat 
Of pale-mouthed prophet dreaming. 
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O brightest! though too late for antique vows, 
Too, too late for the fond believing lyre, 
When holy were the haunted forest boughs, 
Holy the air, the water, and the fire; 
Yet even in these days so far retired 40 
From happy pieties, thy lucent fans, 
Fluttering among the faint Olympians, 
I see, and sing, by my own eyes inspired. 
So let me be thy choir, and make a moan 
Upon the midnight hours; 45 
Thy voice, thy lute, thy pipe, thy incense sweet 
From swingéd censer teeming; 
Thy shrine, thy grove, thy oracle, thy heat 
Of pale-mouthed prophet dreaming. 


Yes, I will be thy priest, and build a fane 50 
In some untrodden region of my mind, 
Where branched thoughts, new grown with pleasant 
pain 
Instead of pines shall murmur in the wind: 
Far, far around shall those dark-clustered trees 
Fledge the wild-ridgéd mountains steep by steep; 55 
And there by zephyrs, streams, and birds, and bees, 
The moss-lain Dryads shall be lulled to sleep; 
And in the midst of this wide quietness 
A rosy sanctuary will I dress 
With the wreathed trellis of a working brain, 60 
With buds, and bells, and stars without a name, 
With all the gardener Fancy e’er could feign, 
Who breeding flowers, will never breed the same: 
And there shall be for thee all soft delight 
That shadowy thought can win, 65 
A bright touch, and a casement ope at night, 
To let the warm Love in! 
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FANCY 


FANCY 


Ever let the Fancy roam, 

Pleasure never is at home: 

At a touch sweet Pleasure melteth, 
Like to bubbles when rain pelteth; 
Then let wingéd Fancy wander 


Through the thought still spread beyond her: 


Open wide the mind’s cage-door, 
She’ll dart forth, and cloudward soar. 
O sweet Fancy! let her loose; 
Summer’s joys are spoilt by use, 
And the enjoying of the Spring 
Fades as does its blossoming ; 
Autumn’s red-lipped fruitage too, 
Blushing through the mist and dew, 
Cloys with tasting: What do then? 

Sit thee by the ingle, when 

The sear fagot blazes bright, 

Spirit of a winter’s night; 

When the soundless earth is muffled, 
And the cakéd snow is shuffled 

From the ploughboy’s heavy shoon; 
When the Night doth meet the Noon 
In a dark conspiracy 

To banish Even from her sky. 

Sit thee there, and send abroad, 
With a mind self-overawed, 

Fancy, high-commissioned :—send her! 
She has vassals to attend her: 

She will bring, in spite of frost, 
Beauties that the earth hath lost; 
She will bring thee, all together, 

All delights of summer weather ; 

All the buds and bells of May, 

From dewy sward or thorny spray ; 
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All the heapéd Autumn’s wealth, 
With a still, mysterious stealth: 
She will mix these pleasures up 
Like three fit wines in a cup, 


And thou shalt quaff it:—thou shalt hear 


Distant harvest-carols clear ; 

Rustle of the reaped corn; 

Sweet birds antheming the morn: 
And, in the same moment—hark! 
’Tis the early April lark, 

Or the rooks, with busy caw, 
Foraging for sticks and straw. 
Thou shalt, at one glance, behold 
The daisy and the marigold; 
White-plumed lilies, and the first 
Hedge-grown primrose that hath burst; 
Shaded hyacinth, alway 

Sapphire queen of the mid-May; 
And every leaf, and every flower 
Pearléd with the self-same shower. 
Thou shalt see the field-mouse peep 
Meagre from its celléd sleep; 

And the snake all winter-thin 

Cast on sunny bank its skin; 
Freckled nest-eggs thou shalt see 
Hatching in the hawthorn-tree, 
When the hen-bird’s wing doth rest 
Quiet on her mossy nest; 

Then the hurry and alarm 

When the bee-hive casts its swarm; 
Acorns ripe down-pattering, 
While the autumn breezes sing. 


Oh, sweet Fancy! let her loose; 
Every thing is spoilt by use: 


Where’s the cheek that doth not fade, 
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Too much gazed at? Where’s the maid 
Whose lip mature is ever new? 
Where’s the eye, however blue, 
Doth not weary? Where’s the face 
One would meet in every place? 
Where’s the voice, however soft, 
One would hear so very oft? 

At a touch sweet Pleasure melteth 
Like to bubbles when rain pelteth. 
Let, then, winged Fancy find 

Thee a mistress to thy mind: 
Dulcet-eyed as Ceres’ daughter, 

Ere the God of Torment taught her 
How to frown and how to chide; 
With a waist and with a side 

White as Hebe’s, when her zone 
Slipped its golden clasp, and down 
Fell her kirtle to her feet, 

While she held the goblet sweet, 
And Jove grew languid.—Break the mesh 
Of the Fancy’s silken leash; 
Quickly break her prison-string 

And such joys as these she’ll bring— 
Let the winged Fancy roam, 
Pleasure never is at home. 


ODE Toa Re Ports 


Barps of Passion and of Mirth, 

Ye have left your souls on earth! 
Have ye souls in heaven too, 
Double-lived in regions new? 

Yes, and those of heaven commune 
With the spheres of sun and moon; 
With the noise of fountains wondrous, 
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And the parle of voices thund’rous, 
With the whisper of heaven’s trees 
And one another, in soft ease 
Seated on Elysian lawns 

Browsed by none but Dian’s fawns; 
Underneath large blue-bells tented, 
Where the daisies are rose-scented, 
And the rose herself has got 
Perfume which on earth is not; 
Where the nightingale doth sing 
Not a senseless, trancéd thing, 

But divine melodious truth; 
Philosophic numbers smooth; 
Tales and golden histories 

Of heaven and its mysteries. 


Thus ye live on high, and then 
On the earth ye live again; 
And the souls ye left behind you 
Teach us, here, the way to find you, 
Where your other souls are joying, 
Never slumbered, never cloying. 
Here, your earth-born souls still speak 
To mortals, of their little week; 
Of their sorrows and delights; 
Of their passions and their spites; 
Of their glory and their shame; 
What doth strengthen and what maim. 
Thus ye teach us, every day, 
Wisdom, though fled far away. 


Bards of Passion and of Mirth, 
Ye have left your souls on earth! 
Ye have souls in heaven too, 
Double-lived in regions new! 
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TO AUTUMN 


LINES ON THE MERMAID TAVERN 


Souts of Poets dead and gone, 
What Elysium have ye known, 
Happy field or mossy cavern, 
Choicer than the Mermaid Tavern? 
Have ye tippled drink more fine 
Than mine host’s Canary wine? 
Or are fruits of Paradise 

Sweeter than those dainty pies 

Of venison? O generous food! 
Dressed as though bold Robin Hood 
Would, with his maid Marian, 
Sup and bowse from horn and can. 


I have heard that on a day 
Mine host’s sign-board flew away, 
Nobody knew whither, till 
An astrologer’s old quill 
To a sheepskin gave the story, 
Said he saw you in your glory, 
Underneath a new old-sign 
Sipping beverage divine, 

And pledging with contented smack 
The Mermaid in the Zodiac. 


Souls of Poets dead and gone, 
What Elysium have ye known, 
Happy field or mossy cavern, 
Choicer than the Mermaid Tavern? 


TOPAUTU MN 


SEASON of mists and mellow fruitfulness, 
Close bosom-friend of the maturing sun; 
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Conspiring with him how to load and bless 
With fruit the vines that round the thatch-eves 
run; 
To bend with apples the mossed cottage-trees, 
And fill all fruit with ripeness to the core; 
To swell the gourd, and plump the hazel shells 
With a sweet kernel; to set budding more, 
And still more, later flowers for the bees, 
Until they think warm days will never cease, 
For Summer has o’er-brimmed their clammy 
cells. 


Who hath not seen thee oft amid thy store? 
Sometimes whoever seeks abroad may find 
Thee sitting careless on a granary floor, 
Thy hair soft-lifted by the winnowing wind; 
Or on a half-reaped furrow sound asleep, 
Drowsed with the fume of poppies, while thy 
hook 
Spares the next swath and all its twinéd 
flowers: 
And sometimes like a gleaner thou dost keep 
Steady thy laden head across a brook; 
Or by a cider-press, with patient look, 
Thou watchest the last oozings hours by hours. 


Wheres are the songs of Spring? Ay, where are 
they ? 
Think not of them, thou hast thy music too,— 
While barréd clouds bloom the soft-dying day, 
And touch the stubble-plains with rosy hue; 
Then ina wailful choir the small gnats mourn 
Among the river sallows, borne aloft 
Or sinking as the light wind lives or dies; 
And full-grown lambs loud bleat from hilly bourn; 
Hedge-crickets sing; and now with treble soft 
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The red-breast whistles from a garden-croft; 
And gathering swallows twitter in the skies. 
1820 


ODE ON MELANCHOLY 


No, No, go not to Lethe, neither twist 
Woltf’s-bane, tight-rooted, for its poisonous wine; 
Nor suffer thy pale forehead to be kissed 
By nightshade, ruby grape of Proserpine; 
Make not your rosary of yew-berries, 5 
Nor let the beetle, nor the death-moth be 
Your mournful Psyche, nor the downy owl 
A partner in your sorrow’s mysteries ; 
For shade to shade will come too drowsily, 
And drown the wakeful anguish of the soul. 10 


But when the melancholy fit shall fall 
Sudden from heaven like a weeping cloud, 
That fosters the droop-headed flowers all, 
And hides the green hill in an April shroud; 
Then glut thy sorrow on a morning rose, 15 
Or on the rainbow of the salt sand-wave, 
Or on the wealth of globéd peonies; 
Or if thy mistress some rich anger shows, 
Emprison her soft hand, and let her rave, 
And feed deep, deep upon her peerless eyes. —_20 


She dwells with Beauty—Beauty that must die; 
And Joy, whose hand is ever at his lips 
Bidding adieu; and aching Pleasure nigh, 
Turning to poison while the bee-mouth sips: 
Aye, in the very temple of Delight 25 
Veiled Melancholy has her sovran shrine, 
Though seen of none save him whose strenuous 
tongue 
Can burst Joy’s grape against his palate fine; 
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His soul shall taste the sadness of her might, 
And be among her cloudy trophies hung. 30 


1820 


“OH! HOW I LOVE!” 


Ou! now I love, on a fair summer’s eve, 
When streams of light pour down the golden 
west, 
And on the balmy zephyrs tranquil rest 
The silver clouds, far—far away to leave 
All meaner thoughts, and take a sweet reprieve 5 
From little cares; to find, with easy quest, 
A fragrant wild, with Nature’s beauty dressed, 
And there into delight my soul deceive. 
There warm my breast with patriotic lore, 
Musing on Milton’s fate—on Sydney’s bier— 10 
Till their stern forms before my mind arise: 
Perhaps on wing of Poesy upsoar, 
Full often dropping a delicious tear, 
When some melodious sorrow spells mine eyes. 
1816 1848 


“AFTER DARK VAPORS” 


AFTER dark vapors have oppressed our plains 
For a long dreary season, comes a day 
Born of the gentle South, and clears away 
From the sick heavens all unseemly stains. 
The anxious month, relievéd of its pains, 5 
Takes as a long-lost right the feel of May; 
The eyelids with the passing coolness play 
Like rose leaves with the drip of Summer rains. 
The calmest thoughts come round us; as of leaves 
Budding—fruit ripening in stillness—Autumn 
suns 10 
Smiling at eve upon the quiet sheaves— 
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Sweet Sappho’s cheek—a smiling infant’s breath— 
The gradual sand that through an hour-glass 
runs— 
A woodland rivulet—a Poet’s death. 
¢, January 31, 1817 1817 


WRITTEN ON THE BLANK SPACE AT THE 
END OF CHAUCER’S TALE OF “THE 
FLOURE AND THE LEFE” 


Tuts pleasant tale is like a little copse: 

The honied lines do freshly interlace 

To keep the reader in so sweet a place, 

So that he here and there full-hearted stops; 

And oftentimes he feels the dewy drops 5 
Come cool and suddenly against his face, 

And by the wandering melody may trace 

Which way the tender-legged linnet hops. 

Oh! what a power has white simplicity! 

What mighty power has this gentle story! 10 
J that forever feel athirst for glory 

Could at this moment be content to lie 

Meekly upon the grass, as those whose sobbings 
Were heard of none beside the mournful robins. 

1517 1817 


ON SEEING THE ELGIN MARBLES 


My spirir is too weak—mortality 
Weighs heavily on me like unwilling sleep, 
And each imagined pinnacle and steep 
Of godlike hardship, tells me I must die 
Like a sick eagle looking at the sky. 5 
Yet ’tis a gentle luxury to weep 
That I have not the cloudy winds to keep, 
Fresh for the opening of the morning’s eye. 
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Such dim conceived glories of the brain 

Bring round the heart an indescribable feud ; 10 
So do these wonders a most dizzy pain, 

That mingles Grecian grandeur with the rude 
Wasting of old Time—with a billowy main— 

A sun—a shadow of a magnitude. 

1817 


ON A PICTURE OF EEANDER 


Come hither all sweet maidens soberly, 
Down-looking aye, and with a chastened light, 
Hid in the fringes of your eyelids white, 
And meekly let your fair hands joined be, 
As if so gentle that ye could not see, 5 
Untouched, a victim of your beauty bright, 
Sinking away to his young spirit’s night,— 
Sinking bewildered ’mid the dreary sea: 
*Tis young Leander toiling to his death; 


Nigh swooning, he doth purse his weary lips 10 
For Hero’s cheek, and smiles against her 
smile. 


O horrid dream see how his body dips 
Dead-heavy ; arms and shoulders gleam awhile: 
He’s gone: up bubbles all his amorous breath! 


c. August, 1817 1829 


“WHEN oT HAV EAREARS? 


WHEN I have fears that I may cease to be 
Before my pen has gleaned my teeming brain, 
Before high-piled books, in charactery, 
Hold like rich garners the full ripened grain; 
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When I behold, upon the night’s starred face, 5 
Huge cloudy symbols of a high romance, 
And think that I may never live to trace 
Their shadows, with the magic hand of chance; 
And when I feel, fair creature of an hour, 
That I shall never look upon thee more, 10 
Never have relish in the fairy power 
Of unreflecting love ;—then on the shore 
Of the wide world I stand alone, and think 
Till love and fame to nothingness do sink. 
c. January 31, 1818 1848 


THE HUMAN SEASONS 


Four Seasons fill the measure of the year; 
There are four seasons in the mind of man: 

He has his lusty Spring, when fancy clear 
Takes in all beauty with an easy span: 


He has his Summer, when luxuriously - 5 
Spring’s honeyed cud of youthful thought he 
loves 


To ruminate, and by such dreaming nigh 
His nearest unto heaven: quiet coves 
His soul has in its Autumn, when his wings 
He furleth close: contented so to look 10 
On mists in idleness—to let fair things 
Pass by unheeded as a threshold brook. 
He has his Winter too of pale misfeature, 
Or else he would forego his mortal nature. 
c. March 18, 1818 1819 


“IN A DREAR-NIGHTED DECEMBER” 


In a drear-nighted December, 
Too happy, happy tree, 
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Thy branches ne’er remember 
Their green felicity: 
The north cannot undo them, 
With a sleety whistle through them; 
Nor frozen thawings glue them 
From budding at the prime. 


In a drear-nighted December, 
Too happy, happy brook, 
Thy bubblings ne’er remember 
Apollo’s summer look ; 
But with a sweet forgetting, 
They stay their crystal fretting, 
Never, never petting 
About the frozen time. 


Ah! would ’twere so with many 
A gentle girl and boy! 
But were there ever any 
Writhed not at passéd joy? 
To know the change and feel it, 
When there is none to heal it, 
Nor numbéd sense to steel it, 
Was never said in rhyme. 
c. October-December, 1818 


LA BELLE DAME SANS MERCI 


AH, WHAT can ail thee, wretched wight, 
Alone and palely loitering ; 

The sedge is withered from the lake, 
And no birds sing. 


Ah, what can ail thee, wretched wight, 
So haggard and so woe-begone? 
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LA BELLE DAME SANS MERCI 


The squirrel’s granary is full, 
And the harvest’s done. 


I see a lily on thy brow, 

With anguish moist and fever dew; 
And on thy cheek a fading rose 

Fast withereth too. 


I met a Lady in the meads 
Full beautiful, a fairy’s child; 
Her hair was long, her foot was light, 
And her eyes were wild. 


I set her on my pacing steed, 
And nothing else saw all day long; 
For sideways would she lean, and sing 
A fairy’s song. 


I made a garland for her head, - 
And bracelets too, and fragrant zone; 
She looked at me as she did love, 
And made sweet moan. 


She found me roots of relish sweet, 
And honey wild, and manna dew; 
And sure in language strange she said, 

“T love, thee true.” 


She took me to her elfin grot, 
And there she gazed and sighed deep, 
And there I shut her wild sad eyes— 
So kissed to sleep. 


And there we slumbered on the moss, 
And there I dreamed, ah woe betide, 
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The latest dream I ever dreamed 
On the cold hill side. 


I saw pale kings, and princes too, 
Pale warriors, death-pale were they all; 
Who cried—‘‘La belle Dame sans merci 
Hath thee in thrall!” 


I saw their starved lips in the gloom 
With horrid warning gapéd wide, 

And I awoke, and found me here 
On the cold hill side. 


And this is why I sojourn here 
Alone and palely loitering, 


Though the sedge is withered from the lake, 


And no birds sing. 


April-May, 1819 1820 


ON A DREAM 


As Hermes once took to his feathers light, 
When lulled Argus, baffled, swooned and slept, 
So, on a Delphic reed, my idle spright, 

So played, so charmed, so conquered, so bereft 
The dragon-world of all its hundred eyes; 
And, seeing it asleep, so fled away. 

Not to pure Ida with its snow-cold skies, 

Nor. unto Tempe, where Jove grieved a day; 
But to that second circle of sad Hell, 

Where in the gust, the whirlwind, and the flaw 
Of rain and hail-stones, lovers need not tell 
Their sorrows,—pale were the sweet lips I saw, 
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Pale were the lips I kissed, and fair the form 
I floated with, about that melancholy storm. 
April, 1819 1820 


TOSS LEER 


O sort embalmer of the still midnight, 
Shutting, with careful fingers and benign, 
Our gloom-pleased eyes, embowered from the light, 
Enshaded in forgetfulness divine: 
O soothest Sleep! if so it please thee, close, 5 
In midst of this thine hymn, my willing eyes, 
Or wait the “Amen,” ere thy poppy throws 
Around my bed its lulling charities. 
Then save me, or the passéd day will shine 
Upon my pillow, breeding many woes,— 10 
Save me from curious conscience, that still lords 
Its strength for darkness, burrowing like a mole; 
Turn the key deftly in the oiléd wards, 
And seal the hushed casket of my soul.” 
c. April 30, 1819 1848 


ON FAME 


How fevered is the man, who cannot look 
Upon his mortal days with temperate blood, 
Who vexes all the leaves of his life’s book, 
And robs his fair name of its maidenhood; 
It is as if the rose should pluck herself, 5 
Or the ripe plum finger its misty bloom, 
As if a Naiad, like a meddling elf, 
Should darken her pure grot with muddy gloom, 
But the rose leaves herself upon the briar, 
For winds to kiss and grateful bees to feed, 10 
And the ripe plum still wears its dim attire, 
The undisturbed lake has crystal space. 
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Why then should man, teazing the world for 
grace, 
Spoil his salvation for a fierce miscreed ? 
April 30, 1819 1848 


TO-VAIESA, ROCK 


HEARKEN, thou craggy ocean pyramid! 
Give answer from thy voice, the sea-fowls’ 
screams ! 
When were thy shoulders mantled in huge 
streams ? 
When, from the sun, was thy broad forehead hid? 
How long is ’t since the mighty power bid 
Thee heave to airy sleep from fathom dreams? 
Sleep in the lap of thunder or sunbeams, 
Or when grey clouds are thy cold coverlid. 
Thou answer’st not; for thou art dead asleep; 
Thy life is but two dead eternities— 
The last in air, the former in the deep; 
First with the whales, last with the eagle-skies— 
Drowned wast thou till an earthquake made thee 
steep, 
Another cannot wake thy giant size. 
c. July ro, 1819 1819 


SONNET: “THE DAY ‘1S GONE” 


THE day is gone, and all its sweets are gone! 

Sweet voice, sweet lips, soft hand, and softer breast, 

Warm breath, tranced whisper, tender semi-tone, 

Bright eyes, accomplished shape, and langorous 
waist ! 

Vanished unseasonably at shut of eve, 

When the dusk holiday—or holinight 

Of fragrant-curtained love begins to weave 
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The woof of darkness thick, for hid delight; 
Faded the flower and all its budded charms, 
Faded the sight of beauty from my eyes, 10 
Faded the shape of beauty from my arms, 
Faded the voice, warmth, whiteness, paradise ;— 
But, as I’ve read love’s missal through to-day, 
He'll let me sleep, seeing I fast and pray. 
(c. October?), 1819 1848 


TAK PACIS OF TY PERION Ary ISION 
Canto I 


Fanatics have their dreams, wherewith they weave 

A paradise for a sect; the savage, too, 

From forth the loftiest fashion of his sleep 

Guesses at heaven; pity these have not 

Traced upon vellum or wild Indian leaf 5 
The shadows of melodious utterance, ~- 

But bare of laurel they live, dream, and die; 

For Poesy alone can tell her dreams,— 

With the fine spell of words alone can save 
Imagination from the sable chain 10 
And dumb enchantment. Who alive can say, 

“Thou art no Poet—may’st not tell thy dreams?” 
Since every man whose soul is not a clod 

Hath visions and would speak, if he had loved, 

And been well nurtured in his mother tongue. 15 
Whether the dream now purposed to rehearse 

Be poet’s or fanatic’s will be known 

When this warm scribe, my hand, is in the grave. 


Methought I stood where trees of every clime, 
Palm, myrtle, oak, and sycamore, and beech, 20 
With plantane and spice-blossoms, made a screen, 

In neighborhood of fountains (by the noise 
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Soft-showering in my ears), and (by the touch 
Of scent) not far from roses. Turning round 
I saw an arbor with a drooping roof 

Of trellis vines, and bells, and larger blooms, 
Like floral censers, swinging light in air; 
Before its wreathéd doorway, on a mound 

Of moss, was spread a feast of summer fruits, 
Which, nearer seen, seemed refuse of a meal 
By angel tasted or our Mother Eve; 

For empty shells were scattered on the grass, 
And grapestalks but half-bare, and remnants more 
Sweet-smelling, whose pure kinds I could not know. 
Still was more plenty than the fabled horn 
Thrice emptied could pour forth at banqueting, 
For Proserpine returned to her own fields, 
Where the white heifers low. And appetite, 
More yearning than on earth I ever felt, 
Growing within, I ate deliciously,— 

And, after not long, thirsted; for thereby 

Stood a cool vessel of transparent juice 

Sipped by the wandered bee, the which I took, 
And pledging all the mortals of the world, 

And all the dead whose names are in our lips, 
Drank. That full draught is parent of my theme. 
No Asian poppy nor elixir fine 

Of the soon-fading, jealous, Caliphat, 

No poison gendered in close monkish cell, 

To thin the scarlet conclave of old men, 
Could so have rapt unwilling life away. 
Among the fragrant husks and berries crushed 
Upon the grass, I struggled hard against 

The domineering potion, but in vain. 

The cloudy swoon came on, and down I sank, 
Like a Silenus on an antique vase. 

How long I slumbered ’tis a chance to guess. 
When sense of life returned, I started up 

As if with wings, but the fair trees were gone, 
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The mossy mound and arbor were no more: 

I looked around upon the carvéd sides 

Of an old sanctuary, with roof august, 

Builded so high, it seemed that filméd clouds 
Might spread beneath as o’er the stars of heaven. 
So old the place was, I remembered none 

The like upon the earth: what I had seen 

Of gray cathedrals, buttressed walls, rent towers 
The superannuations of sunk realms, 

Or Nature’s rocks toiled hard in waves and winds, 
Seemed but the faulture of decrepit things 

To that eternal domed monument. 

Upon the marble at my feet there lay 

Store of strange vessels and large draperies, 
Which needs had been of dyed asbestos wove, 

Or in that place the moth could not corrupt, 

So white the linen, so, in some, distinct 

Ran imageries from a sombre loom. 

All in a mingled heap confused there lay 

Robes, golden tongs, censer and chafing-dish, 
Girdles, and chains, and holy jewelries. 


d 


Turning from these with awe, once more I raised 


My eyes to fathom the space every way: 

The embossed roof, the silent massy range 
Of columns north and south, ending in mist 
Of nothing; then to eastward, where black gates 
Were shut against the sunrise evermore ; 
Then to the west I looked, and saw far off 
An image, huge of feature as a cloud, 

At level of whose feet an altar slept, 

To be approached on either side by steps 
And marble balustrade, and patient travail 
To count with toil the innumerable degrees. 
Towards the altar sober-paced I went, 
Repressing haste as too unholy there; 

And, coming nearer, saw beside the shrine 
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One ministering; and there arose a flame 
When in mid-day the sickening east wind 
Shifts sudden to the south, the small warm rain 
Melts out the frozen incense from all flowers, 
And fills the air with so much pleasant health 
That even the dying man forgets his shroud ;— 
Even so that lofty sacrificial fire, 

Sending forth Maian incense, spread around 
Forgetfulness of everything but bliss, 

And clouded all the altar with soft smoke; 
From whose white fragrant curtains thus I heard 
Language pronounced: “If thou canst not ascend 
These steps, die on that marble where thou art. 
Thy flesh, near cousin to the common dust, 

Will parch for lack of nutriment; thy bones 
Will wither in few years, and vanish so 

That not the quickest eye could find a grain 

Of what thou now art on that pavement cold. 
The sands of thy short life are spent this hour, 
And no hand in the universe can turn 

Thy hour-glass, if these gummed leaves be burnt 
Ere thou canst mount up these immortal steps.” 
I heard, I looked: two senses both at once, 

So fine, so subtle, felt the tyranny 

Of that fierce threat and the hard task proposed. 
Prodigious seemed the toil; the leaves were yet 
Burning, when suddenly a palsied chill 

Struck from the pavéd level up my limbs, 
And was ascending quick to put cold grasp 
Upon those streams that pulse beside the throat. 
I shrieked, and the sharp anguish of my shriek 
Stung my own ears; I strove hard to escape 
The numbness, strove to gain the lowest step. 
Slow, heavy, deadly was my pace: the cold 
Grew stifling, suffocating at the heart; 

And when I clasped my hands I felt them not. 
One minute before death my iced foot touched 
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The lowest stair; and, as if touched, life seemed 

To pour in at the toes; I mounted up 

As once fair angels on a ladder flew 135 
From the green turf to heaven. “Holy Power,” 
Cried I, approaching near the hornéd shrine, 

“What am I that should so be saved from death? 
What am I that another death come not 

To choke my utterance, sacrilegious, here ?” 140 
Then said the veiléd shadow; ‘“Thou hast felt 

What ’tis to die and live again before 

Thy fated hour; that thou hadst power to do so 

Is thine own safety; thou hast dated on 

Thy doom.” “High Prophetess,” said I, “purge off, 145 
Benign, if so it please thee, my mind’s film.” 

“None can usurp this height,” returned that shade, 
“But those to whom the miseries of the world 

Are misery, and will not let them rest. 

All else who find a haven in the world, 150 
Where they may thoughtless sleep away their days, 

If by a chance into this fane they come, 

Rot on the pavement where thou rottedst half.” 

“Are there not thousands in the world,” said I, 
Encouraged by the sooth voice of the shade, 155 
“Who love their fellows even to the death, 

Who feel the giant agony of the world, 

And more, like slaves to poor humanity, 

Labor for mortal good? I sure should see 

Other men here, but I am here alone.” 160 
“Those whom thou spak’st of are no vision’ries,” 
Rejoined that voice; “they are no dreamers weak ; 
They seek no wonder but the human face, 

No music but a happy-noted voice: 

They come not here; they have no thought to come; 165 
And thou art here, for thou art less than they. 

What benefit canst thou, or all thy tribe, 

To the great world? Thou art a dreaming thing, 

A fever of thyself: think of the earth; 
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What bliss, even in hope, is there for thee? 170 

What haven? every creature hath its home, 

Every sole man hath days of joy and pain, 

Whether his labors be sublime or low— 

The pain alone, the joy alone, distinct: 

Only the dreamer venoms all his days, 175 

Bearing more woe than all his sins deserve. 

Therefore, that happiness be somewhat shared, 

Such things as thou art are admitted oft 

Into like gardens thou didst pass erewhile, 

And suffered in these temples: for that cause 180 

Thou standest safe beneath this statue’s knees.” 

“That Iam favored for unworthiness, 

By such propitious parley medicined 

In sickness not ignoble, I rejoice, 

Aye, and could weep for love of such award.” 185 

So answered I, continuing, “If it please, 

Majestic shadow, tell me: sure not all 

Those melodies sung into the World’s ear 

Are useless; sure a poet is a sage; 

A humanist, physician to all men. 190 

That I am none I feel, as vultures feel 

They are no birds when eagles are abroad. 

What am I then: Thou spakest of my tribe: 

What tribe?” The tall shade veiled in drooping 
white 

Then spake, so much more earnest, that the breath 195 

Moved the thin linen folds that drooping hung 

About a golden censer from the hand 

Pendent—“Art thou not of the dreamer tribe? 

The poet and the dreamer are distinct, 

Diverse, sheer opposite, antipodes. 200 

The one pours out a balm upon the World, 

The other vexes it.”” Then shouted I 

Spite of myself, and with a Pythia’s spleen, 

“Apollo! faded! O far flown Apollo! 

Where is thy misty pestilence to creep 205 
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Into the dwellings, through the door crannies 
Of all mock lyrists, large self worshippers 

And careless Hectorers in proud bad verse. 
Though I breathe death with them it will be life 
To see them sprawl before me into graves. 
Majestic shadow, tell me where I am, 

Whose altar this, for whom this incense curls; 
What image this whose face I cannot see 

For the broad marble knees; and who thou art, 
Of accent feminine so courteous?” 


Then the tall shade, in drooping linens veiled, 
Spoke out, so much more earnest, that her breath 
Stirred the thin folds of gauze that drooping hung 
About a golden censer from her hand 
Pendent; and by her voice I knew she shed 
Long-treasured tears. “This temple, sad and lone, 
Is all spared from the thunder of a war 
Foughten long since by giant hierarchy - 
Against rebellion: this old image here, 

Whose carved features wrinkled as he fell, 
Is Saturn’s; I, Moneta, left supreme, 

Sole priestess of this desolation.” 

I had no words to answer, for my tongue, 
Useless, could find about its roofed home 

No syllable of a fit majesty 

To make rejoinder to Moneta’s mourn: 
There was a silence, while the altar’s blaze 
Was fainting for sweet food. I looked thereon, 
And on the pavéd floor, where nigh were piled 
Fagots of cinnamon, and many heaps 

Of other crispéd spicewood: then again 

I looked upon the altar, and its horns 
Whitened with ashes, and its lang’rous flame, 
And then upon the offerings again; 

And so, by turns, till sad Moneta cried: 
“The sacrifice is done, but not the less 
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Will I be kind to thee for thy good will. 

My power, which to me is still a curse, 

Shall be to thee a wonder; for the scenes 

Still swooning vivid through my globéd brain, 
With an electral changing misery, 

Thou shalt with these dull mortal eyes behold 
Free from all pain, if wonder pain thee not.” 
As near as an immortal’s spheréed words 

Could to a mother’s soften were these last: 
And yet I had a terror of her robes, 

And chiefly of the veils that from her brow 
Hung pale, and curtained her in mysteries, 
That made my heart too small to hold its blood. 
This saw that Goddess, and with sacred hand 
Parted the veils. Then saw I a wan face, 
Not pined by human sorrows, but bright-blanched 
By an immortal sickness which kills not; 

It works a constant change, which happy death 
Can put no end to; deathwards progressing 
To no death was that visage; it had passed 
The lily and the snow; and beyond these 

I must not think now, though I saw that face. 
But for her eyes I should have fled away; 
They held me back with a benignant light, 

Soft mitigated by divinest lids 

Half-closed, and visionless entire they seemed 
Of all external things; they saw me not, 


But, in blank splendor, beamed, like the mild moon, 


Who comforts those she sees not, who knows not 
What eyes are upward cast. As I had found 

A grain of gold upon a mountain’s side, 

And, twinged with avarice, strained out my eyes 
To search its sullen entrails rich with ore, 

So, at the view of sad Moneta’s brow, 

I asked to see what things the hollow brain 
Behind enwombed: what high tragedy 

In the dark secret chambers of her skull 
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Was acting, that could give so dread a stress 
To her cold lips, and fill with such a light 280 
Her planetary eyes, and touch her voice 
With such a sorrow? “Shade of Memory!” 
Cried I, with act adorant at her feet, 
“By all the gloom hung round thy fallen house, 
By this last temple, by the golden age, 285 
By great Apollo, thy dear foster-child, 
And by thyself, forlorn divinity, 
The pale Omega of a withered race, 
Let me behold, according as thou saidst, 
What in thy brain so ferments to and fro!” 290 
No sooner had this conjuration past 
My devout lips, than side by side we stood 
(Like a stunt bramble by a solemn pine) 
Deep in the shady sadness of a vale 
Far sunken from the healthy breath of morn, 295 
Far from the fiery noon and eve’s one star. 
Onward I looked beneath the gloomy boughs, 
And saw what first I thought an image huge, 
Like to the image pedestalled so high 
In Saturn’s temple; then Moneta’s voice 300 
Came brief upon mine ear. “So Saturn sat 
When he had lost his realms :” whereon there grew 
A power within me of enormous ken 
To see as a god sees, and take the depth 
Of things as nimbly as the outward eye 305 
Can size and shape pervade. The lofty theme 
At those few words hung vast before my mind 
With half-unravelled web. I sat myself 
Upon an eagle’s watch, that I might see, 
And seeing ne’er forget. No stir of life 310 
Was in this shrouded vale,—not so much air 
As in the zoning of a summer’s day 
Robs not one light seed from the feathered grass; 
But where the dead leaf fell there did it rest. 
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A stream went voiceless by, still deadened more 315 
By reason of the fallen divinity 

Spreading more shade; the Naiad ’mid her reeds 
Pressed her cold finger closer to her lips. 


Along the margin-sand large foot-marks went 
No further than to where old Saturn’s feet 320 
Had rested, and there slept how long a sleep! 
Degraded, cold, upon the sodden ground 
His old right hand lay nerveless, listless, dead, 
Unsceptred, and his realmless eyes were closed; 
While his bowed head seemed listening to the Earth, 325 
His ancient mother, for some comfort yet. 


It seemed no force could wake him from his 
place ; 

But there came one who, with a kindred hand, 
Touched his wide shoulders, after bending low 
With reverence, though to one who knew it not. 320 
Then came the grieved voice of Mnemosyne, 
And grieved I hearkened. “That divinity 
Whom thou saw’st step from yon forlornest wood, 
And with slow pace approach our fallen king, 
Is Thea, softest-natured of our brood.” 335 
I marked the Goddess, in fair statuary 
Surpassing wan Moneta by the head, 
And in her sorrow nearer woman’s tears. 
There was a listening fear in her regard, 
As if calamity had but begun; 340 
As if the vanward clouds of evil days 
Had spent their malice, and the sullen rear 
Was with its stored thunder laboring up. 
One hand she pressed upon that aching spot 
Where beats the human heart, as if just there, 345 
Though an immortal, she felt cruel pain; 
The other upon Saturn’s bended neck 
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She laid, and to the level of his hollow ear 

Leaning, with parted lips some words she spake 

In solemn tenor and deep organ-tune; 350 
Some mourning words, which in our feeble tongue 
Would come in this like accenting; how frail 

To that large utterance of the early gods! 


“Saturn, look up! and for what, poor lost king! 
I have no comfort for thee; no, not one; 355 
I cannot say, wherefore thus sleepest thou? 
For Heaven is parted from thee, and the Earth 
Knows thee not, so afflicted, for a god; 
And Ocean, too, with all its solemn noise, 
Has from thy sceptre passed; and all the air 360 
Is emptied of thine hoary majesty. 
Thy thunder, captious at the new command, 
Rumbles reluctant o’er our fallen house; 
And thy sharp lightning, in unpractised hands, 
Scorches and burns our once serene domain. 365 


“With such remorseless speed still come new 
woes, 
That unbelief has not a space to breathe. 
Saturn! sleep on: me thoughtless, why should I 
Thus violate thy slumbrous solitude? 
Why should I ope thy melancholy eyes? 370 
Saturn! sleep on, while at thy feet I weep.” 


As when upon a trancéd summer-night 
Forests, branch-charméd by the earnest stars, 
Dream, and so dream all night without a noise, 
Save from one gradual solitary gust 375 
Swelling upon the silence, dying off, 
As if the ebbing air had but one wave, 
So came these words and went; the while in tears 
She prest her fair large forehead to the earth, 
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Just where her fallen hair might spread in curls, 
A soft and silken mat for Saturn’s feet. 

Long, long these two were postured motionless, 
Like sculpture builded-up upon the grave 

Of their own power. A long awful time 

I looked upon them: still they were the same; 
The frozen God still bending to the earth, 

And the sad Goddess weeping at his feet; 
Moneta silent. Without stay or prop 

But my own weak mortality, 1 bore 

The load of this eternal quietude, 

The unchanging gloom and the three fixed shapes 
Ponderous upon my senses, a whole moon; 

For by my burning brain I measured sure 

Her silver seasons shedded on the night, 

And every day by day methought I grew 

More gaunt and ghostly. Oftentimes I prayed 
Intense, that death would take me from the vale 
And all its burthens; gasping with despair 

Of change, hour after hour I cursed myself, 
Until old Saturn raised his faded eyes, 

And looked around and saw his kingdom gone, 
And all the gloom and sorrow of the place, 
And that fair kneeling Goddess at his feet. 


As the moist scent of flowers, and grass, and 


leaves, 
Fills forest dells with a pervading air, 
Known to the woodland nostril, so the words 
Of Saturn filled the mossy glooms around, 
Even to the hollows of time-eaten oaks, 
And to the windings of the foxes’ hole, 
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With sad, low tones, while thus he spake, and sent 410 


Strange musings to the solitary Pan. 
“Moan, brethren, moan, for we are swallowed up 
And buried from all godlike exercise 
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Of influence benign on planets pale, 
And peaceful sway above man’s harvesting, 415 
And all those acts which Deity supreme 
Doth ease its heart of love in. Moan and wail; 
Moan, brethren, moan; for lo, the rebel spheres 
Spin round; the stars their ancient courses keep; 
Clouds still with shadowy moisture haunt the earth, 420 
Still’ suck their fill of light from sun and moon; 
Still buds the tree, and still the seashores murmur ; 
There is no death in all the universe, 
No smell of death—There shall be death. Moan, 

moan ; 
Moan, Cybele, moan; for thy pernicious babes 425 
Have changed a god into an aching palsy. 
Moan, brethren, moan, for I have no strength left; 
Weak as the reed, weak, feeble as my voice 
Oh! oh! the pain, the pain of feebleness ; 
Moan, moan, for still I thaw; or give me help; 430 
Throw down those imps, and give me victory. 
Let me hear other groans, and trumpets blown 
Of triumph calm, and hymns of festival, 
From the gold peaks of heaven’s high-piléd clouds; 
Voices of soft proclaim, and silver stir 435 
Of strings in hollow shells; and there shall be 
Beautiful things made new, for the surprise 
Of the sky-children.”’ So he feebly ceased, 
With such a poor and sickly-sounding pause, 
Methought I heard some old man of the earth 440 
Bewailing earthly loss; nor could my eyes 
And ears act with that pleasant unison of sense 
Which marries sweet sound with the grace of form, 
And dolorous accent from a tragic harp 
With large-limbed visions. More I scrutinized. 445 
Still fixed he sat beneath the sable trees, 
Whose arms spread straggling in wild serpent 
forms, 
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With leaves all hushed; his awful presence there 

(Now all was silent) gave a deadly lie 

To what I erewhile heard: only his lips 450 

Trembled amid the white curls of his beard; 

They told the truth, though round the snowy locks 

Hung nobly, as upon the face of heaven 

A mid-day fleece of clouds. Thea arose, 

And stretched her white arm through the hollow 
dark, 455 

Pointing some whither: whereat he too rose, 

Like a vast giant, seen by men at sea 

To grow pale from the waves at dull midnight. 

They melted from my sight into the woods; 

Ere I could turn, Moneta cried, “These twain 460 

Are speeding to the families of grief, 

Where, rooft in by black rocks, they waste in pain 

And darkness, for no hope.’”’ And she spake on, 

As ye may read who can unwearied pass 

Onward from th’ antechamber of this dream, 465 

Where, even at the open doors, awhile 

I must delay, and glean my memory 

Of her high phrase—perhaps no further dare. 


Canto II 


“Mortal, that thou may’st understand aright, 

I humanize my sayings to thine ear, 

Making comparisons of earthly things; 

Or thou might’st better listen to the wind, 

Whose language is to thee a barren noise, 5 
Though it blows legend-laden thro’ the trees. 

In melancholy realms big tears are shed, 

More sorrow like to this, and such like woe, 

Too huge for mortal tongue or pen of scribe. 

The Titans fierce, self-hid or prison-bound, 10 
Groan for the old allegiance once more, 
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Listening in their doom for Saturn’s voice. 

But one of our whole eagle-brood still keeps 
His sovereignty, and rule, and majesty: 
Blazing Hyperion on his orbed fire 

Still sits, still snuffs the incense teeming up 
From Man to the Sun’s God—yet unsecure. 
For as upon the earth dire prodigies 

Fright and perplex, so also shudders he; 

Not at dog’s howl or gloom-bird’s Even screech, 
Or the familiar visitings of one 

Upon the first toll of his passing bell, 

But horrors, portioned to a giant nerve, 

Make great Hyperion ache. His palace bright, 
Bastioned with pyramids of glowing gold, 
And touched with shade of bronzéd obelisks, 
Glares a blood-red thro’ all the thousand courts, 
Arches, and domes, and fiery galleries; 

And all its curtains of Aurorian clouds 

Flush angerly; when he would taste the wreaths 
Of incense, breathed aloft from sacred hills, 
Instead of sweets, his ample palate takes 

Savor of poisonous brass and metals sick; 
Wherefore when harbored in the sleepy West, 
After the full completion of fair day, 

For rest divine upon exalted couch, 

And slumber in the arms of melody, 

He paces through the pleasant hours of ease, 
With strides colossal, on from hall to hall, 
While far within each aisle and deep recess 

His wingéd minions in close clusters stand 
Amazed, and full of fear; like anxious men, 
Who on a wide plain gather in sad troops, 


When earthquakes jar their battlements and towers. 


Even now while Saturn, roused from icy trance, 
Goes step for step with Thea from yon woods, 
Hyperion, leaving twilight in the rear, 
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Is sloping to the threshold of the West. 

Thither we tend.” Now in clear light I stood, 
Relieved from the dusk vale. Mnemosyne 50 
Was sitting on a square-edged polished stone, 

That in its lucid depth reflected pure 

Her priestess’ garments. My quick eyes ran on 
From stately nave to nave, from vault to vault, 
Through bow’rs of fragrant and enwreathed light, 55 
And diamond-pavéd lustrous long arcades. 

Anon rushed by the bright Hyperion; 

His flaming robes streamed out beyond his heels, 
And gave a roar as if of earthly fire, 


That scared away the meek ethereal hours, 60 
And made their dove-wings tremble. On he flared. 
c. November-December, 1819 1856 


LHECLASD SONNEE 


WRITTEN ON A BLANK PAGE IN SHAKSPERE’S 
Poems, Facrne “A Lover’s CoMPLAINT”’ 


BriGutT star, would I were steadfast as thou art— 
Not in lone splendor hung aloft the night 
And watching, with eternal lids apart, 
Like nature’s patient, sleepless Eremite, 
The moving waters at their priest-like task 5 
Of pure ablution round earth’s human shores, 
Or gazing on the new soft-fallen mask 
Of snow upon the mountains and the moors— 
No—yet still steadfast, still unchangeable, 
Pillowed upon my fair love’s ripening breast, 10 
To feel for ever its soft fall and swell, 
Awake for ever in a sweet unrest, 
Still, still to hear her tender-taken breath, 
And so live ever—or else swoon to death. 
c. December 28, 1820 1848 
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[A LIFE OF SENSATIONS RATHER THAN 
OF THOUGHTS] 


To BENJAMIN BAILEY 


My dear Bailey: 


I wish I was as certain of the end of all your 
troubles as that of your momentary start about the 
authenticity of the Imagination. I am certain of 
nothing but of the holiness of the heart’s affections, 
and the truth of imagination. What the imagination 
seizes as beauty must be truth—whether it existed 
before or not,—for I have the same idea of all our 
passions as of love: they are all, in their sublime, 
creative of essential beauty. In a word, you may 
know my favorite speculation by my first book, and 
the little song I sent in my last, which is a represen- 
tation from the fancy of the probable mode of oper- 
ating in these matters. The imagination may be 
compared to Adam’s dream,—he awoke and found 
it truth. I am more zealous in this affair because I 
have never yet been able to perceive how anything 
can be known for truth by consecutive reasoning— 
and yet it must be. Can it be that even the greatest 
philosopher ever arrived at his goal without putting 
aside numerous objections? However it may be, O 
for a life of sensations rather than of thoughts! It 
is “a Vision in the form of Youth,” a shadow of 
reality to come. And this consideration has further 
convinced me,—for it has come as auxiliary to an- 
other favorite speculation of mine,—that we shall 
enjoy ourselves hereafter by having what we called 
happiness on earth repeated in a finer tone. And yet 
such a fate can only befall those who delight in sen- 
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sation, rather than hunger as you do after truth. 
Adam’s dream will do here, and seems to be a 
conviction that imagination and its empyreal reflec- 
tion is the same as human life and its spiritual repe- 
tition. But, as I was saying, the simple imagina- 
tive mind may have its rewards in the repetition of 
its own silent working coming continually on the 
spirit with a fine suddenness. To compare great 
things with small, have you never by being surprised 
with an old melody, in a delicious place by a delicious 
voice, felt over again your very speculations and 
surmises at the time it first operated on your soul? 
Do you not remember forming to yourself the 
singer’s face—more beautiful than it was possible, 
and yet with the elevation of the moment you did 
not think so? Even then you were mounted on the 
wings of imagination, so high that the prototype must 
be hereafter—that delicious face you will see. What 
a time! I am continually running away from the 
subject. Sure this cannot be exactly the case with 
a complex mind—one that is imaginative, and at 
the same time careful of its fruits—who would exist 
partly on sensation, partly on thought—to whom it 
is necessary that years should bring the philosophic 
mind? Such a one I consider yours, and therefore 
it is necessary to your eternal happiness that you not 
only drink this old wine of heaven, which I shall call 
the redigestion of our most ethereal Musings upon 
Earth, but also increase in knowledge and know all 
things. 
Your affectionate friend, 


Joun Keats 
November 22, 1817 
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[MILTON AND WORDSWORTH] 


To JoHN Hamitton ReyNoLps 
My dear Reynolds: 


My branchings out . . . have been numerous: one 
of them is the consideration of Wordsworth’s genius 
and as a help, in the manner of gold being the 
meridian line of worldly wealth, how he differs from 
Milton. And here I have nothing but surmises, 
from an uncertainty whether Milton’s apparently less 
anxiety for humanity proceeds from his seeing fur- 
ther or not than Wordsworth: and whether Words- 
worth has in truth epic passion, and martyrs himself 
to the human heart, the main region of his song. In 
regard to his genius alone, we find what he says true 
as far as we have experienced ; and we can judge no 
further but by larger experience; for axioms in phi- 
losophy are not axioms unti! they are proved upon 
our pulses. We read fine things, but never feel 
them to the full until we have gone the same steps as 
the author.—I know this is not plain; you will know 
exactly my meaning when I say that now I shall 
relish Hamlet more than I ever have done. Or, better 
—you are sensible no man can set down venery as a 
bestial or joyless thing until he is sick of it, and 
therefore all philosophising on it would be mere 
wording. Until we are sick, we understand not; 
in fine, as Byron says, “Knowledge is sorrow”; and 
I go on to say that “Sorrow is wisdom”—and fur- 
ther for aught we can know for certainty “Wisdom 
is folly’ . . . I will return to Wordsworth: whether 
or no he has an extended vision or a circumscribed 
grandeur, whether he is an eagle in his nest or on 
the wing. And to be more explicit and to show you 
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how tall I stand by the giant, I will put down a simile 
of human life as far as I now perceive it; that is, 
to the point to which I say we both have arrived at. 
Well, I compare human life to a large mansion of 
many apartments, two of which I can only describe, 
the doors of the rest being as yet shut upon me. The 
first we step into we call the infant or thoughtless 
chamber, in which we remain as long as we do not 
think. We remain there a long while, and notwith- 
standing the doors of the second chamber remain 
wide open, showing a bright appearance, we care not 
to hasten to it; but are at length imperceptibly im- 
pelled by the awakening of the thinking principle 
within us. We no sooner get into the second cham- 
ber, which I shall call the chamber of maiden- 
thought, than we become intoxicated with the light 
and the atmosphere, we see nothing but pleasant 
wonders, and think of delaying there for ever in de- 
light. However, among the effects this breathing is 
father of is that tremendous one of sharpening one’s 
vision into the heart and nature of Man, of convinc- 
ing one’s nerves that the world is full of misery 
and heart-break, pain, sickness, and oppression— 
whereby this chamber of maiden-thought becomes 
gradually darkened, and at the same time, on all 
sides of it, many doors are set open—but all dark 
—all leading to dark passages. We see not the bal- 
ance of good and evil—we are in a mist—we are now 
in that state. We feel the ‘burden of the mystery.’ 
To this point was Wordsworth come, as far as 
I can conceive, when he wrote Tintern Abbey, and 
it seems to me that his genius is explorative of those 
dark passages. Now if we live, and go on thinking, 
we too shall explore them. He is a genius and su- 
perior to us, in so far as he can, more than we, make 
discoveries and shed a light in them. Here I must 
think Wordsworth is deeper than Milton, though -I 
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think it has depended more upon the general and 
gregarious advance of intellect, than individual great- 
ness of mind. From the Paradise Lost and the other 
works of Milton, I hope it is not too presuming, even 
between ourselves, to say, that his philosophy, human 
and divine, may be toierably understood by one not 
much advanced in years. In his time, Englishmen 
were just emancipated from a great superstition, and 
men had got hold of certain points and resting-places 
in reasoning which were too newly born to be 
doubted, and too much opposed by the mass of 
Europe not to be thought ethereal and authentically 
divine. Who could gainsay his ideas on virtue, vice, 
and chastity in Comus, just at the time of the dis- 
missal of a hundred disgraces? Who would not rest 
satisfied with his hintings at good and evil in the 
Paradise Lost, when just free from the inquisition 
and burning in Smithfield? The Reformation pro- 
duced such immediate and great benefits, that Protes- 
tantism was considered under the immediate eye of 
heaven, and its own remaining dogmas and super- 
stitions then, as it were, regenerated, constituted 
those resting-places and seeming sure points of Rea- 
soning. From that I have mentioned, Milton, what- 
ever he may have thought in the sequel, appears to 
have been content with these by his writings. He 
did not think into the human heart as Wordsworth 
has done. Yet Milton as a philosopher had sure as 
great powers as Wordsworth. What is then to be 
inferred? O many things! It proves there is really 
a grand march of intellect. It proves that a mighty 
providence subdues the mightiest minds to the serv- 
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edge or religion. . 
Your affectionate friend, 
Joun Keats 


May 3, 1818 
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[THE VALE OF SOUL-MAKING] 


To GEoRGE AND GEORGIANA KEATS 


My dear Brother and Sister: 


I have been reading lately two very different 
books, Robertson’s America and Voltaire’s Siécle de 
Louis XIV. It is like walking arm and arm between 
Pizarro and the great-little monarch. In how la- 
mentable a case do we see the great body of the 
people in both instances; in the first, where men 
might seem to inherit quiet of mind from unsophis- 
ticated senses: from uncontamination of civilisation, 
and especially from their being, as it were, estranged 
from the mutual helps of society and its mutual in- 
juries—and thereby more immediately under the 
protection of providence—even there they had mor- 
tal pains to bear as bad, or even worse than bailiffs, 
debts, and poverties of civilised life. The whole ap- 
pears to resolve into this—that man is originally a 
poor forked creature subject to the same mischances 
as the beasts of the forest, destined to hardships 
and disquietude of some kind or other. If he im- 
proves by degrees his bodily accommodations and 
comforts, at each stage, at each ascent there are wait- 
ing for him a fresh set of annoyances: he is mortal, 
and there is still a heaven with its stars above his 
head. The most interesting question that can come 
before us is: How far by the persevering endeavors 
of a seldom appearing Socrates mankind may be 
made happy. I can imagine such happiness carried 
to an extreme, but what must it end in ?—death— 
and who could in such a case bear with death? The 
whole troubles of life, which are now frittered away 
in a series of years, would then be accumulated for 
the last days of a being who instead of hailing its 
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approach would leave this world as Eve left Para- 
dise. 

But in truth I do not at all believe in this sort of 
perfectibility—the nature of the world will not admit 
of it—the inhabitants of the world will correspond to 
itself. Let the fish philosophise the ice away from 
the rivers in winter time, and they shall be at contin- 
ual play in the tepid delight of summer. Look at 
the poles and at the sands of Africa, whirlpools and 
volcanoes. Let men exterminate them and I will 
say that they may arrive at earthly happiness. The 
point at which man may arrive is as far as the 
parallel state in inanimate nature, and no further. 
For instance, suppose a rose to have sensation, it 
blooms on a beautiful morning, it enjoys itself, 
but then comes a cold wind, a hot sun—it cannot 
escape it, it cannot destroy its annoyances—they are 
as native to the world as itself : no more can man be 
happy in spite, the worldly elements will prey upon 
his nature. 

The common cognomen of this world among the 
misguided and superstitious is ‘fa vale of tears,” 
from which we are to be redeemed by a certain ar- 
bitrary interposition of God and taken to Heaven. 
What a little circumscribed straightened notion! 
Call the world if you please “The vale of soul- 
making.” Then you will find out the use of the 
world (I am speaking now in the highest terms for 
human nature admitting it to be immortal, which 
I will here take for granted for the purpose of show- 
ing a thought which has struck me concerning it). 
I say ‘soul-making’—soul as distinguished from an 
intelligence. There may be intelligences or sparks 
of the divinity in millions, but they are not souls 
till they acquire identities, till each one is personally 
itself. Intelligences are atoms of perception; they 
know and they see and they are pure, in short, they 
are God. How then are souls to be made? How 
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then are these sparks which are God to have identity 
given them, so as ever to possess a bliss peculiar to 
each one’s individual existence? How, but by the 
medium of a world like this? This point I sincerely 
wish to consider because I think it a grander system 
of salvation than the Christian religion; or rather 
it is a system of spirit-creation. This is effected by 
three grand materials acting the one upon the other 
for a series of years. These three materials are the 
intelligence—the human heart (as distinguished 
from intelligence or mind), and the world or ele- 
mental space suited for the proper action of mind 
and heart on each other for the purpose of forming 
the soul or intelligence destined to possess the sense 
of identity. I can scarcely express what I but dimly 
perceive, and yet I think I perceive it. That you 
may judge the more clearly I will put it in the most 
homely form possible. I will call the world a school 
instituted for the purpose of teaching little children 
to read. I will call the human heart the horn book 
used in that school. And I will call the child able to 
read, the soul made from that school and its horn 
book. Do you not see how necessary a world of 
pains and troubles is to school an intelligence and 
make it a soul,—a place where the heart must feel 
and suffer in a thousand diverse ways? Not merely 
is the heart a horn book, it is the mind’s Bible, it 
is the mind’s experience, it is text from which the 
mind or intelligence sucks its identity. As various 
as the lives of men are, so various become their souls, 
and thus does God make individual beings, souls, 
identical souls of the sparks of his own essence. This 
appears to me a faint sketch of a system of salva- 
tion which does not offend our reason and hu- 
manity ... 

Your ever affectionate brother, 


JouN Keats ~. 
c. April 28, 1819 
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Alike remote from Byron's scorn 
Aisa Keds $s may 08 of morn, 
bu forever newly-born 
Dn forest old, 
Vo wake a houry world forlorn 
With touch of gold; 


Impaticnt of the world's fixed way, 
ie n/ vr cops suffer God's delay, 
Lut dl the future in a day 
W byild divine. 
Wiliam Watson 
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FrRoM ALASTOR 
PREFACE 


THE poem entitled “Atasror,” may be considered 
as allegorical of one of the most interesting situations 
of the human mind. It represents a youth of un- 
corrupted feelings and adventurous genius led forth 
by an imagination inflamed and purified through 
familiarity with all that is excellent and majestic, 
to the contemplation of the universe. He drinks 
deep of the fountains of knowledge, and is still in- 
satiate. The magnificence and beauty of the external 
world sinks profoundly into the frame of his con- 
ceptions, and affords to their modifications a variety 
not to be exhausted. So long as it is possible for 
his desires to point towards objects thus infinite and 
unmeasured, he is joyous, and tranquil, and seil- 
possessed. But the period arrives when these objects 
cease to suffice. His mind is at length suddenly 
awakened and thirsts for intercourse with an in- 
telligence similar to itself. He images to himself 
the Being whom he loves. Conversant with specu- 


lations of the sublimest and most perfect natures, the 2 


vision in which he embodies his own imaginations 
unites all of wonderful, or wise, or beautiful, which 
the poet, the philosopher, or the lover could depic- 
ture. The intellectual faculties, the imagination, the 
functions of sense, have their respective requisitions 
on the sympathy of corresponding powers in other 
human beings. The Poet is represented as uniting 
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these requisitions, and attaching them to a single 
image. He seeks in vain for a prototype of his con- 
ception. Blasted by his disappointment, he descends 
to an untimely grave. 

The picture is not barren of instruction to actual 
men. The Poet’s self-centred seclusion was avenged 
by the furies of an irresistible passion pursuing him 
to speedy ruin. But that Power which strikes the 
luminaries of the world with sudden darkness and 
extinction, by awakening them to too exquisite a 
perception of its influences, dooms to a slow and 
poisonous decay those meaner spirits that dare to 
abjure its dominion. Their destiny is more abject 
and inglorious as their delinquency is more contempti- 
ble and pernicious. They who, deluded by no gen- 
erous error, instigated by no sacred thirst of doubtful 
knowledge, duped by no illustrious superstition, lov- 
ing nothing on this earth, and cherishing no hopes 
beyond, yet keep aloof from sympathies with their 
kind, rejoicing neither in human joy nor mourning 
with human grief; these, and such as they, have their 
apportioned curse. They languish, because none 
feel with them their common nature. They are 
morally dead. They are neither friends, nor lovers, 
nor fathers, nor citizens of the world, nor bene- 
factors of their country. Among those who attempt 
to exist without human sympathy, the pure and ten- 
der-hearted perish through the intensity and passion 
of their search after its communities, when the va- 
cancy of their spirit suddenly makes itself felt. All 
else, selfish, blind, and torpid, are those unforeseeing 
multitudes who constitute, together with their own, 
the lasting misery and loneliness of the world. 
Those who love not their fellow-beings, live unfruit- 
ful lives, and prepare for their old age a miserable 
grave. 
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The good die first, 
And those whose hearts are dry as summer dust, 
Burn to the socket! 
December 14, 1815 


ALASTOR 
OR 


THE SPIRIT OF SOLITUDE 


Nondum amabam, et amare amabam, querebam quid 
amarem, amans amare.—Confess. St. August. 


EartTH, ocean, air, belovéd brotherhood! 

If our great Mother has imbued my soul 

With aught of natural piety to feel 

Your love, and recompense the boon with mine; 

If dewy morn, and odorous noon, and even, 5 
With sunset and its gorgeous ministers, 

And solemn midnight’s tingling silentness ; 

If autumn’s hollow sighs in the sere wood, 

And winter robing with pure snow and crowns 

Of starry ice the gray grass and bare boughs; 10 
If spring’s voluptuous pantings when she breathes 
Her first sweet kisses, have been dear to me; 

If no bright bird, insect, or gentle beast 

I consciously have injured, but still loved 

And cherished these my kindred; then forgive 15 
This boast, belovéd brethren, and withdraw 

No portion of your wonted favor now! 


Mother of this unfathomable world! 
Favor my solemn song, for I have loved 
Thee ever, and thee only; I have watched 20 
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Thy shadow, and the darkness of thy steps, 
And my heart ever gazes on the depth 

Of thy deep mysteries. I have made my bed 

In charnels and on coffins, where black death 
Keeps record of the trophies won from thee, 
Hoping to still these obstinate questionings 

Of thee and thine, by forcing some lone ghost, 
Thy messenger, to render up the tale 

Of what we are. In lone and silent hours, 


When night makes a weird sound of its own still- 


ness, 

Like an inspired and desperate alchemist 
Staking his very life on some dark hope, 
Have I mixed awful talk and asking looks 
With my most innocent love, until strange tears 
Uniting with those breathless kisses, made 
Such magic as compels the charmed night 


To render up thy charge: . . . and, though ne’er yet 


Thou hast unveiled thy inmost sanctuary, 
Enough from incommunicable dream, 


And twilight phantasms, and deep noonday thought, 


Has shone within me, that serenely now 

And moveless, as a long-forgotten lyre 
Suspended in the solitary dome 

Of some mysterious and deserted fane, 

I wait thy breath, Great Parent, that my strain 
May modulate with murmurs of the air, 

And motions of the forests and the sea, 

And voice of living beings, and woven hymns 
Of night and day, and the deep heart of man. 


There was a Poet whose untimely tomb 
No human hands with pious reverence reared, 
But the charmed eddies of autumnal winds 
Built o’er his moldering bones a pyramid 
Of moldering leaves in the waste wilderness :— 
- A lovely youth,—no.mourning maiden decked » 
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With weeping flowers, or votive cypress wreath, 
The lone couch of his everlasting sleep :— 
Gentle, and brave, and generous,—no lorn bard 
Breathed o’er his dark fate one melodious sigh: 
He lived, he died, he sung, in solitude. 
Strangers have wept to hear his passionate notes, 
And virgins, as unknown he passed, have pined 
And wasted for fond love of his wild eyes. 
The fire of those soft orbs has ceased to burn, 
And Silence, too enamored of that voice, 

Locks its mute music in her rugged cell. 


By solemn vision, and bright silver dream, 
His infancy was nurtured. Every sight 
And sound from the vast earth and ambient air, 
Sent to his heart its choicest impulses. 
The fountains of divine philosophy 
Fled not his thirsting lips, and all of great, 
Or good, or lovely, which the sacred past- 
In truth or fable consecrates, he felt 
And knew. When early youth had passed, he left 
His cold fireside and alienated home 
To seek strange truths in undiscovered lands. 
Many a wide waste and tangled wilderness 
Has lured his fearless steps; and he has bought 
With his sweet voice and eyes, from savage men, 
His rest and food. Nature’s most sacred steps 
He like her shadow has pursued, where’er 
The red volcano overcanopies 
Its fields of snow and pinnacles of ice 
With burning smoke, or where bitumen lakes 
On black bare pointed islets ever beat 
With sluggish surge, or where the secret caves 
Rugged and dark, winding among the springs 
Of fire and poison, inaccessible 
To avarice or pride, their starry domes 
Of diamond and of gold expand above 
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Numberless and immeasurable halls, 
Frequent with crystal column, and clear shrines 
Of pearl, and thrones radiant with chrysolite. 
Nor had that scene of ampler majesty 95 
Than gems or gold, the varying roof of heaven 
And the green earth, lost in his heart its claims 
To love and wonder; he would linger long 
In lonesome vales, making the wild his home, 
Until the doves and squirrels would partake 100 
' From his innocuous hand his bloodless food, 
Lured by the gentle meaning of his looks, 
And the wild antelope, that starts whene’er 
The dry leaf rustles in the brake, suspend 
Her timid steps to gaze upon a form 105 
More graceful than her own. 

His wandering step, 
Obedient to high thoughts, has visited 
The awful ruins of the days of old: 
Athens, and Tyre, and Balbec, and the waste 
Where stood Jerusalem, the fallen towers 110 
Of Babylon, the eternal pyramids, 
Memphis and Thebes, and whatsoe’er of strange 
Sculptured on alabaster obelisk 
Or jasper tomb, or mutilated sphynx, 
Dark A£thiopia in her desert hills 115 
Conceals. Among the ruined temples there, 
Stupendous columns, and wild images 
Of more than man, where marble demons watch 
The Zodiac’s brazen mystery, and dead men 
Hang their mute thoughts on the mute walls around, 120 
He lingered, poring on memorials 
Of the world’s youth, through the long burning day 
Gazed on those speechless shapes, nor, when the 

moon 

Filled the mysterious halls with floating shades, 
Suspended he that task, but ever gazed 125 
And gazed, till meaning on his vacant mind 
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Flashed like strong inspiration, and he saw 
The thrilling secrets of the birth of time. 


Meanwhile an Arab maiden brought his food, 
Her daily portion, from her father’s tent, 130 
And spread her matting for his couch, and stole 
From duties and repose to tend his steps : — 
Enamored, yet not daring for deep awe 
To speak her love :—and watched his nightly sleep, 
Sleepless herself, to gaze upon his lips 135 
Parted in slumber, whence the regular breath 
Of innocent dreams arose: then, when red morn 
Made paler the pale moon, to her cold home 
Wildered, and wan, and panting, she returned. 


The Poet wandering on, through Arabie 140 
And Persia, and the wild Carmanian waste, 
And o’er the aérial mountains which pour down 
Indus and Oxus from their icy caves, _ 
In joy and exultation held his way; 
Till in the vale of Cashmire, far within 145 
Its loneliest dell, where odorous plants entwine 
Beneath the hollow rocks a natural bower, 
Beside a sparkling rivulet he stretched 
His languid limbs. A vision on his sleep 
There came, a dream of hopes that never yet 150 
Had flushed his cheek. He dreamed a veiléd maid 
Sat near him, talking in low solemn tones. 
Her voice was like the voice of his own soul 
Heard in the calm of thought; its music long, 
Like woven sounds of streams and breezes, held 155 
His inmost sense suspended in its web 
Of many-colored woof and shifting hues. 
Knowledge and truth and virtue were her theme, 
And lofty hopes of divine liberty, 
Thoughts the most dear to him, and poesy, 160 
Herself a poet. Soon the solemn mood 
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Of her pure mind kindled through all her frame 

A permeating fire: wild numbers then 

She raised, with voice stifled in tremulous sobs 

Subdued by its own pathos: her fair hands 165 

Were bare alone, sweeping from some strange harp 

Strange symphony, and in their branching veins 

The eloquent blood told an ineffable tale. 

The beating of her heart was heard to fill 

The pauses of her music, and her breath 170 

Tumultuously accorded with those fits 

Of intermitted song. Sudden she rose, 

As if her heart impatiently endured 

Its bursting burthen: at the sound he turned, 

And saw by the warm light of their own life 175 

Her glowing limbs beneath the sinuous veil 

Of woven wind, her outspread arms now bare, 

Her dark locks floating in the breath of night, 

Her beamy bending eyes, her parted lips 

Outstretched, and pale, and quivering eagerly. 186 

His strong heart sunk and sickened with excess 

Of love. He reared his shuddering limbs and 
quelled 

His gasping breath, and spread his arms to meet 

Her panting bosom: . . . she drew back a while, 

Then, yielding to the irresistible joy, 185 

With frantic gesture and short breathless cry 

Folded his frame in her dissolving arms. 

Now blackness veiled his dizzy eyes, and night 

Involved and swallowed up the vision; sleep, 

Like a dark flood suspended in its course, 190 

Rolled back its impulse on his vacant brain. 


Roused by the shock he started from his trance— 
The cold white light of morning, the blue moon 
Low in the west, the clear and garish hills, 
The distinct valley and the vacant woods, 195 
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Spread nee him where he stood. Whither have 
ed 
The hues of heaven that canopied his bower 
Of yesternight? The sounds that soothed his sleep, 
The mystery and the majesty of Earth, 
The joy, the exultation? His wan eyes 200 
Gaze on the empty scene as vacantly 
As ocean’s moon looks on the moon in heaven. 
The spirit of sweet human love has sent 
A vision to the sleep of him who spurned 
Her choicest gifts. He eagerly pursues 205 
Beyond the realms of dream that fleeting shade; 
He overleaps the bounds. Alas! alas! 
Were limbs, and breath, and being intertwined 
Thus treacherously? Lost, lost, for ever lost, 
In the wide pathless desert of dim sleep, 210 
That beautiful shape! Does the dark gate of death 
Conduct to thy mysterious paradise, 
O Sleep? Does the bright arch of rainbow clouds, 
And pendent mountains seen in the calm lake, 
Lead only to a black and watery depth, 215 
While death’s blue vault, with loathliest vapors hung, 
Where every shade which the foul grave exhales 
Hides its dead eye from the detested day, 
Conduct, O Sleep, to thy delightful realms? 
This doubt with sudden tide flowed on his heart, 220 
The insatiate hope which it awakened stung 
His brain even like despair. 

While daylight held 

The sky, the Poet kept mute conference 
With his still soul. At night the passion came, 
Like the fierce fiend of a distempered dream, 
And shook him from his rest, and led him forth 
Into the darkness——As an eagle grasped 
In folds of the green serpent, feels her breast 
Burn with the poison, and precipitates 
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Through night and day, tempest, and calm, and 


cloud, 
Frantic with dizzying anguish, her blind flight 
O’er the wide aéry wilderness: thus driven 
By the bright shadow of that lovely dream, 
Beneath the cold glare of the desolate night, 


230 


Through tangled swamps and deep precipitous dells, 235 


Startling with careless step the moon-light snake, 
He fled. Red morning dawned upon his flight, 
Shedding the mockery of its vital hues 

Upon his cheek of death. He wandered on 

Till vast Aornos seen from Petra’s steep 

Hung o’er the low horizon like a cloud; 
Through Balk, and where the desolated tombs 
Of Parthian kings scatter to every wind 

Their wasting dust, wildly he wandered on, 

Day after day, a weary waste of hours, 

Bearing within his life the brooding care 

That ever fed on its decaying flame. 

And now his limbs were lean; his scattered hair 
Sered by the autumn of strange suffering 

Sung dirges in the wind; his listless hand 

Hung like dead bone within its withered skin; 
Life, and the lustre that consumed it, shone 

As in a furnace burning secretly 

From his dark eyes alone. The cottagers, 

Who ministered with human charity 

His human wants, beheld with wondering awe 
Their fleeting visitant. The mountaineer, 
Encountering on some dizzy precipice 

That spectral form, deemed that the Spirit of wind 
With lightning eyes, and eager breath, and feet 
Disturbing not the drifted snow, had paused 

In its career: the infant would conceal 

His troubled visage in his mother’s robe 

In terror at the glare of those wild eyes, 


240 
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260 


To remember their strange light in many a dream 265 
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Of after-times ; but youthful maidens, taught 

By nature, would interpret half the woe 

That wasted him, would call him with false names 
Brother, and friend, would press his pallid hand 
At parting, and watch, dim through tears, the path 
Of his departure from their father’s door. 


At length upon the lone Chorasmian shore 
He paused, a wide and melancholy waste 
Of putrid marshes. A strong impulse urged 
His steps to the sea-shore. A swan was there, 
Beside a sluggish stream among the reeds. 
It rose as he approached, and with strong wings 
Scaling the upward sky, bent its bright course 
High over the immeasurable main. 
His eyes pursued its flight—‘‘Thou hast a home, 
Beautiful bird; thou voyagest to thine home, 
Where thy sweet mate will twine her downy neck 
With thine, and welcome thy return with eyes 
Bright in the lustre of their own fond joy. 


_And what am I that I should linger here, 


With voice far sweeter than thy dying notes, 


| Spirit more vast than thine, frame more attuned 
| To beauty, wasting these surpassing powers 
_In the deaf air, to the blind earth, and heaven 


That echoes not my thoughts?” A gloomy smile 

Of desperate hope wrinkled his quivering lips. 

For sleep, he knew, kept most relentlessly 

Its precious charge, and silent death exposed, 

Faithless perhaps as sleep, a shadowy lure, 

With doubtful smile mocking its own strange 
charms. 


Startled by his own thoughts he looked around. 
There was no fair fiend near him, not a sight 
Or sound of awe but in his own deep mind. 
A little shallop floating near the shore 
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Caught the impatient wandering of his gaze. 300 
It had been long abandoned, for its sides 

Gaped wide with many a rift, and its frail joints 
Swayed with the undulations of the tide. 

A restless impulse urged him to embark 

And meet lone Death on the drear ocean’s waste; 305 
For well he knew that mighty Shadow loves 

The slimy caverns of the populous deep. 


The day was fair and sunny, sea and sky 

Drank its inspiring radiance, and the wind 

Swept strongly from the shore, blackening the 
waves. 310 

Following his eager soul, the wanderer 

Leaped in the boat, he spread his cloak aloft 

On the bare mast, and took his lonely seat, 

And felt the boat speed o’er the tranquil sea 

Like a torn cloud before the hurricane. 315 

As one that in a silver vision floats 

Obedient to the sweep of odorous winds 

Upon resplendent clouds, so rapidly 

Along the dark and ruffled waters fled 

The straining boat—A whirlwind swept it on, 320 

With fierce gusts and precipitating force, 

Through the white ridges of the chaféd sea. 

The waves arose. Higher and higher still 

Their fierce necks writhed beneath the tempest’s 
scourge 

Like serpents struggling in a vulture’s grasp. 325 

Calm and rejoicing in the fearful war 

Of wave ruining on wave and blast on blast 

Descending, and black flood on whirlpool driven 

With dark obliterating course, he sate: 

As if their genii were the ministers 330 

Appointed to conduct him to the light 

Of those belovéd eyes, the Poet sate 

Holding the steady helm. . Evening came on, 
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The beams of sunset hung their rainbow hues 
High ’mid the shifting domes of sheeted spray 335 
That canopied his. path o’er the waste deep; 
Twilight, ascending slowly from the east, 
Entwined in duskier wreaths her braided locks 
O’er the fair front and radiant eyes of day; 
Night followed, clad with stars. On every side 340 
More horribly the multitudinous streams 
Of ocean’s mountainous waste to mutual war 
Rushed in dark tumult thundering, as to mock 
The calm and spangled sky. The little boat 
Still fled before the storm; still fled, like foam 345 
Down the steep cataract of a wintry river; 
Now pausing on the edge of the riven wave; 
Now leaving far behind the bursting mass 
That fell, convulsing ocean. Safely fled— 
As if that frail and wasted human form, 350 
Had been an elemental god. 

At midnight 
The moon arose: and lo! the etherial cliffs 
Of Caucasus, whose icy summits shone 
Among the stars like sunlight, and around 
Whose caverned base the whirlpools and the waves 355 
Bursting and eddying irresistibly 
Rage and resound for ever—Who shall save ?— 
The boat fled on,—the boiling torrent drove,— 
The crags closed round with black and jagged arms, 
The shattered mountain overhung the sea, 360 
And faster still, beyond all human speed, 
Suspended on the sweep of the smooth wave, 
The little boat was driven. A cavern there 
Yawned, and amid its slant and winding depths 
Ingulfed the rushing sea. The boat fled on 365 
With unrelaxing speed.—‘Vision and Love!” 
The Poet cried aloud, “I have beheld 
The path of thy departure. Sleep and death 
Shall not divide us long!” 
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The boat pursued 
The windings of the cavern. Daylight shone 370 
At length upon that gloomy river’s flow ; 
Now, where the fiercest war among the waves 
Is calm, on the unfathomable stream 
The boat moved slowly. Where the mountain, riven, 
Exposed those black depths to the azure sky, 375 
Ere yet the flood’s enormous volume fell 
Even to the base of Caucasus, with sound 
That shook the everlasting rocks, the mass 
Filled with one whirlpool all that ample chasm; 
Stair above stair the eddying waters rose 380 
Circling immeasurably fast, and laved 
With alternating dash the gnarled roots 
Of mighty trees, that stretched their giant arms 
In darkness over it. I’ the midst was left, 
Reflecting, yet distorting every cloud, 385 
A pool of treacherous and tremendous calm. 
Seized by the sway of the ascending stream, 
With dizzy swiftness, round, and round, and round, 
Ridge after ridge the straining boat arose, 
Till on the verge of the extremest curve, 390 
Where through an opening of the rocky bank, 
The waters overflow, and a smooth spot 
Of glassy quiet ’mid those battling tides 
Is left, the boat paused shuddering.—Shall it sink 
Down the abyss? Shall the reverting stress 395 
Of that resistless gulf embosom it? 
Now shall it fall?—A wandering stream of wind, 
Breathed from the west, has caught the expanded 

sail, 

And, lo! with gentle motion, between banks 
Of mossy slope, and on a placid stream, 400 
Beneath a woven grove it sails, and, hark! 
The ghastly torrent mingles its far roar, 
With the breeze murmuring in the musical woods. 
Where the embowering trees recede, and leave 
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A little space of green expanse, the cove 405 
Is closed by meeting banks, whose yellow flowers 

For ever gaze on their own drooping eyes, 

Reflected in the crystal calm. The wave 

Of the boat’s motion marred their pensive task, 
Which nought but vagrant bird, or wanton wind, 410 
Or falling spear-grass, or their own decay 

Had e’er disturbed before. The Poet longed 

To deck with their bright hues his withered hair, 

But on his heart its solitude returned, 


And he forbore. Not the strong impulse hid 415 
In those flushed cheeks, bent eyes, and shadowy 
frame 


Had yet performed its ministry: it hung 
Upon his life, as lightning in a cloud 
Gleams, hovering ere it vanish, ere the floods 
Of night close over it. 

The noonday sun 420 
Now shone upon the forest, one vast mass 
Of mingling shade, whose brown magnificence 
A narrow vale embosoms. There, huge caves, 
Scooped in the dark base of their aéry rocks 
Mocking its moans, respond and roar for ever. 425 
The meeting boughs and implicated leaves 
Wove twilight o’er the Poet’s path, as led 
By love, or dream, or god, or mightier Death, 
He sought in Nature’s dearest haunt, some bank, 
Her cradle, and his sepuichre. More dark 430 
And dark the shades accumulate. The oak, 
Expanding its immense and knotty arms, 
Embraces the light beech. The pyramids 
Of the tall cedar overarching, frame 
Most solemn domes within, and far below, 435 
Like clouds suspended in an emerald sky, 
The ash and the acacia floating hang 
Tremulous and pale. Like restless serpents, clothed 
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In rainbow and.in fire, the parasites, 

Starred with ten thousand blossoms, flow around 440 
The gray trunks, and, as gamesome infants’ eyes, 

With gentle meanings, and most innocent wiles, 
Fold their beams round the hearts of those that _ 


love, 
These twine their tendrils with the wedded boughs 
Uniting their close union; the woven leaves 445 


Make net-work of the dark blue light of day, 

And the night’s noontide clearness, mutable 

As shapes in the weird clouds. Soft mossy lawns 

Beneath these canopies extend their swells, 

Fragrant with perfumed herbs, and eyed with blooms 450 

Minute yet beautiful. One darkest glen 

Sends from its woods of musk-rose, twined with 
jasmine, 

A soul-dissolving odor, to invite 

To some more lovely mystery. Through the dell, 

Silence and Twilight here, twin-sisters, keep 455 

Their noonday watch, and sail among the shades, 

Like vaporous shapes half seen; beyond, a well, 

Dark, gleaming, and of most translucent wave, 

Images all the woven boughs above, 

And each depending leaf, and every speck 460 

Of azure sky, darting between their chasms; 

Nor aught else in the liquid mirror laves 

Its portraiture, but some inconstant star 

Between one foliaged lattice twinkling fair, 

Or, painted bird, sleeping beneath the moon, 465 

Or gorgeous insect floating motionless, 

Unconscious of the day, ere yet his wings, 

Have spread their glories to the gaze of noon. 


Hither the Poet came. His eyes beheld 
Their own wan light through the reflected lines 470 
Of his thin hair, distinct in the dark depth 
Of that still fountain; as the human heart; 
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Gazing in dreams over the gloomy grave, 

Sees its own treacherous likeness there. He heard 
The motion of the leaves, the grass that sprung 475 
Startled and glanced and trembled even to feel 

An unaccustomed presence, and the sound 

Of the sweet brook that from the secret springs 

Of that dark fountain rose. A Spirit seemed 

To stand beside him—clothed in no bright robes 480 
Of shadowy silver or enshrining light, 

Borrowed from aught the visible world affords 

Of grace, or majesty, or mystery ;— 

But, undulating woods, and silent well, 


And leaping rivulet, and evening gloom 485 

Now deepening the dark shades, for speech assum- 
ing 

Held commune with him, as if he and it 

Were all that was,—only ... when his regard 

Was raised by intense pensiveness, . . . two eyes, 

Two starry eyes, hung in the gloom of_thought, 490 


And seemed with their serene and azure smiles 
To beckon him. ... 


When on the threshold of the green recess 625 
The wanderer’s footsteps fell, he knew that death 
Was on him. Yet a little, ere it fled, 

Did he resign his high and holy soul 
To images of the majestic past, 


That paused within his passive being now, 630 
Like winds that bear sweet music, when they 
breathe 


Through some dim latticed chamber. He did place 
His pale lean hand upon the rugged trunk 

Of the old pine. Upon an ivied stone 

Reclined his languid head, his limbs did rest, 635 
Diffused and motionless, on the smooth brink 

Of that obscurest chasm ;—and thus he lay, 
Surrendering to their final impulses 
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The hovering powers of life. Hope and despair, 

The tortures, slept; no mortal pain or fear 640 

Marred his repose, the influxes of sense, 

And his own being unalloyed by pain, 

Yet feebler and more feeble, calmly fed 

The stream of thought, till he lay breathing there 

At peace, and faintly smiling:—his last sight 645 

Was the great moon, which o’er the western line 

Of the wide world her mighty horn suspended, 

With whose dun beams inwoven darkness seemed 

To mingle. Now upon the jaggéd hills 

It rests, and still as the divided frame 650 

Of the vast meteor sunk, the Poet’s blood, 

That ever beat in mystic sympathy 

With nature’s ebb and flow, grew feebler still: 

And when two lessening points of light alone 

Gleamed through the darkness, the alternate gasp 655 

Of his faint respiration scarce did stir 

The stagnate night:—till the minutest ray 

Was quenched, the pulse yet lingered in his heart. 

It paused—it fluttered. But when heaven remained 

~ Utterly black, the murky shades involved 660 

An image, silent, cold, and motionless, 

As their own voiceless earth and vacant air. 

Even as a vapor fed with golden beams 

That ministered on sunlight, ere the west 

Eclipses it, was now that wondrous frame— 665 

No sense, no motion, no divinity— 

A fragile lute, on whose harmonious strings 

The breath of heaven did wander—a bright stream 

Once fed with many-voicéd waves—a dream 

Of youth, which night and time have quenched for 
ever, 670 

Still, dark, and dry, and unremembered now. 


O, for Medea’s wondrous alchemy, 
Which wheresoe’er it fell made the earth gleam 
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With bright flowers, and the wintry boughs exhale 
From vernal blooms fresh fragrance! Oh, that God, 675 
Profuse of poisons, would concede the chalice 

Which but one living man has drained, who now, 
Vessel of deathless wrath, a slave that feels 

No proud exemption in the blighting curse 

He bears, over the world wanders for ever, 680 
Lone as incarnate death! O, that the dream 

Of dark magician in his visioned cave, 

Raking the cinders of a crucible 

For life and power, even when his feeble hand 
Shakes in its last decay, were the true law 685 
Of this so lovely world! But thou art fled 

Like some frail exhalation; which the dawn 

Robes in its golden beams,—ah! thou hast fled! 

The brave, the gentle, and the beautiful, 

The child of grace and genius. Heartless things 690 
Are done and said i’ the world, and many worms 
And beasts and men live on, and mighty Earth 
From sea and mountain, city and wilderness, 

In vesper low or joyous orison, 

Lifts still its solemn voice :—but thou art fled— 695 
Thou canst no longer know or love the shapes 

Of this phantasmal scene, who have to thee 

Been purest ministers, who are, alas! 

Now thou art not. Upon those pallid lips 

So sweet even in their silence, on those eyes 700 
That image sleep in death, upon that form 

Yet safe from the worm’s outrage, let no tear 

Be shed—not even in thought. Nor, when those 


hues 
Are gone, and those divinest lineaments, 
Worn by the senseless wind, shall live alone 705 


In the frail pauses of this simple strain, 
Let not high verse, mourning the memory 
Of that which is no more, or painting’s woe 
Or sculpture, speak in feeble imagery 
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Their own cold powers. Art and eloquence, 710 
And all the shows o’ the world are frail and vain 

To weep a loss that turns their lights to shade. 

It is a woe too “deep for tears,” when all 

Is reft at once, when some surpassing Spirit, 

Whose light adorned the world around it, leaves 715 
Those who remain behind, not sobs or groans, 

The passionate tumult of a clinging hope; 

But pale despair and cold tranquillity, 

Nature’s vast frame, the web of human things, 

Birth and the grave, that are not as they were. 720 
1815 1816 


HYMN TO INTELLECTUAL BEAUTY 
I 


THE awful shadow of some unseen Power 
Floats though unseen amongst us,—visiting 
This various world with an inconstant wing 
As summer winds that creep from flower to 
flower ,— 
Like moonbeams that behind some piny mountain 
shower, 5 
It visits with inconstant glance 
Each human heart and countenance; 
Like hues and harmonies of evening,— 
Like clouds in starlight widely spread,— 
Like memory of music fled,— 10 
Like aught that for its grace may be 
Dear, and yet dearer for its mystery. 


2 
Spirit of Beauty, that dost consecrate 


With thine own hues all thou dost shine upon 
Of human thought or form,—where art thou gone? 15 
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Why dost thou pass away and leave our state, 
This dim vast vale of tears, vacant and desolate? 

Ask why the sunlight not for ever 

Weaves rainbows o’er yon mountain river, 
Why aught should fail and fade that once is shown, 

Why fear and dream and death and birth 

Cast on the daylight of this earth 

Such gloom,—why man has such a scope 
For love and hate, despondency and hope? 


3 


No voice from some sublimer world hath ever 
To sage or poet these responses given— 
Therefore the names of Demon, Ghost, and 

Heaven, 
Remain the records of their vain endeavor, 
Frail spells—whose uttered charm might not avail 
to sever, ; 
From all we hear and all we see, 
Doubt, chance, and mutability. 

Thy light alone—like mist o’er mountains driven, 
Or music by the night wind sent, 
Through strings of some still instrument, 
Or moonlight on a midnight stream, 

Gives grace and truth to life’s unquiet dream. 


4 


Love, Hope, and Self-esteem, like clouds depart 
And come, for some uncertain moments lent, 
Man were immortal, and omnipotent, 

Didst thou, unknown and awful as thou art, 

Keep with thy glorious train firm state within his 

heart 
Thou messenger of sympathies, 
That wax and wane in lovers’ eyes— 
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Thou—that to human thought art nourishment, 
Like darkness to a dying flame! 
Depart not as thy shadow came, 
Depart not—lest the grave should be, 
Like life and fear, a dark reality. 


5 


While yet a boy I sought for ghosts, and sped 
Through many a listening chamber, cave and ruin, 
And starlight wood, with fearful steps pursuing 

Hopes of high talk with the departed dead, 

I called on poisonous names with which our youth 

is fed, 
I was not heard—I saw them not— 
When musing deeply on the lot 
Of life, at the sweet time when winds are wooing 
All vital things that wake to bring 
News of birds and blossoming,— 
Sudden, thy shadow fell on me; 
I shrieked, and clasped my hands in ecstasy! 


6 


I vowed that I would dedicate my powers 
To thee and thine—have I not kept the vow? 
With beating heart and streaming eyes, even now 
I call the phantoms of a thousand hours 
Each from his voiceless grave: they have in visioned 
bowers 
Of studious zeal or love’s delight 
Outwatched with me the envious night— 
They know that never joy illumined my brow 
Unlinked with hope that thou wouldst free 
This world from its dark slavery, 
That thou—O awful LoveELrIngss, 
Wouldst give whate’er these words cannot express. 
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7 


The day becomes more solemn and serene 
When noon is past—there is a harmony 
In autumn, and a lustre in its sky, 75 
Which through the summer is not heard or seen, 
As if it could not be, as if it had not been! 
Thus let thy power, which like the truth 
Of nature on my passive youth 
Descended, to my onward life supply 80 
Its calm—to one who worships thee, 
And every form containing thee, 
Whom, Spirit fair, thy spells did bind 
To fear himself, and love all human kind. 
1816 1817 


TO MARY—— —— ._ 
DEDICATION TO THE REVOLT oF ISLAM 


So Now my summer task is ended, Mary, 

And I return to thee, mine own heart’s home; 

As to his Queen some victor Knight of Fairy, 

Earning bright spoils for her enchanted dome; 

Nor thou disdain, that ere my fame become 5 
A star among the stars of mortal night, 

If it indeed may cleave its natal gloom, 

Its doubtful promise thus I would unite 

With thy beloved name, thou child of love and light. 


The toil which stole from thee so many an hour, 10 
Is ended,—and the fruit is at thy feet! 

No longer where the woods to frame a bower 

With interlaced branches mix and meet, 

Or where with sound like many voices sweet, 
Waterfalls leap among wild islands green, 15 
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Which framed for my lone boat a lone retreat 
Of moss-grown trees and weeds, shall I be seen: 
But beside thee, where still my heart has ever been. 


Thoughts of great deeds were mine, dear friend, 
when first 

The clouds which wrap this world from youth did 
pass. . 20 

I do remember well the hour which burst 

My spirit’s sleep. A fresh May-dawn it was, 

When I walked forth upon the glittering grass, 

And wept, I knew not why; until there rose 

From the near schoolroom, voices, that, alas! 25 

Were but one echo from a world of woes— 

The harsh and grating strife of tyrants and of foes. 


And then I clasped my hands and looked around, 

But none was near to mock my streaming eyes, 

Which poured their warm drops on the sunny 
ground— 30 

So, without shame, I spake :—“I will be wise, 

And just, and free, and mild, if in me lies 

Such power, for I grow weary to behold 

The selfish and the strong still tyrannize 

Without reproach or check.” I then controlled 35 

My tears, my heart grew calm, and I was meek and 
bold. 


And from that hour did I with earnest thought 

Heap knowledge from forbidden mines of lore; 

Yet nothing that my tyrants knew or taught 

I cared to learn, but from that secret store 40 

Wrought linkéd armor for my soul, before 

It might walk forth to war among mankind; 

Thus power and hope were strengthened more and 
more 
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Within me, till there came upon my mind 
A sense of loneliness, a thirst with which I pined. 


Alas, that love should be a blight and snare 

To those who seek all sympathies in one! 

Such once I sought in vain; then black despair, 
The shadow of a starless night, was thrown 

Over the world in which I moved alone: 

Yet never found I one not false to me, 

Hard hearts, and cold, like weights of icy stone 
Which crushed and withered mine, that could not be 
Aught but a lifeless clod, until revived by thee. 


Thou friend, whose presence on my wintry heart 
Fell, like bright spring upon some herbless plain; 
How beautiful and calm and free thou wert 

In thy young wisdom, when the mortal chain 

Of Custom thou didst burst and rend in twain, 

And walked as free as light the clouds among, 
Which many an envious slave then breathed in vain 
From his dim dungeon, and my spirit sprung 

To meet thee from the woes which had begirt it long! 


No more alone through the world’s wilderness, 

Although I trod the paths of high intent, 

I journeyed now: no more companionless, 

Where solitude is like despair, I went. 

There is the wisdom of a stern content 

When Poverty can blight the just and good, 

When Infamy dares mock the innocent, 

And cherished friends turn with the multitude 

To trample: this was ours, and we unshaken 
stood! 


Now has descended a serener hour, 
And with inconstant fortune, friends return; 
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Though suffering leaves the knowledge and the 
power 75 

Which says:—Let scorn be not repaid with scorn. 

And from thy side two gentle babes are born 

To fill our homes with smiles, and thus are we 

Most fortunate beneath life’s beaming morn; 

And these delights, and thou, have been to me 80 

The parents of the song I consecrate to thee. 


Is it that now my inexperienced fingers 

But strike the prelude of a loftier strain? 

Or must the lyre on which my spirit lingers 

Soon pause in silence, ne’er to sound again, 85 

Though it might shake the Anarch Custom’s reign, 

And charm the minds of men to Truth’s own sway 

Holier than was Amphion’s? I would fain 

Reply in hope—but I am worn away, 

And Death and Love are yet contending for their 
prey. 90 


And what are thou? I know, but dare not speak: 
Time may interpret to his silent years. 

Yet in the paleness of thy thoughtful cheek, 

And in the light thine ample forehead wears, 

And in thy sweetest smiles, and in thy tears, 95 
And in thy gentle speech, a prophecy 

Is whispered, to subdue my fondest fears: 

And through thine eyes, even in thy soul I see 

A lamp of vestal fire burning internally. 


They say that thou wert lovely from thy birth, 100 
Of glorious parents, thou aspiring child. 

I wonder not—for one then left this earth 

Whose life was like a setting planet mild, 

Which clothed thee in the radiance undefiled 

Of its departing glory; still her fame 105 
Shines on thee, through the tempests dark and wild 
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Which shake these latter days; and thou canst claim 
The shelter, from thy sire, of an immortal name. 


One voice came forth from many a mighty spirit, 

Which was the echo of three thousand years; 110 

And the tumultuous world stood mute to hear it, 

As some lone man who in a desert hears 

The music of his home :—unwonted fears 

Fell on the pale oppressors of our race, 

And Faith, and Custom, and low-thoughted cares, 115 

Like thunder-stricken dragons, for a space 

Left the torn human heart, their food and dwelling- 
place. 


Truth’s deathless voice pauses among mankind! 

If there must be no response to my cry— 

If men must rise and stamp with fury blind 120 
On his pure name who loves them,—thou and I, 
Sweet friend! can look from our tranquillity 

Like lamps into the world’s tempestuous night,— 
Two tranquil stars, while clouds are passing by 
Which wrap them from the foundering seaman’s 


sight, 125 
That burn from year to year with unextinguished 
light. 
1817 1818 
OZYMANDIAS 


I mer a traveller from an antique land 

Who said: Two vast and trunkless legs of stone 

Stand in the desert. Near them, on the sand, 

Half sunk, a shattered visage lies, whose frown, 

And wrinkled lip, and sneer of cold command, 5 

Tell that its sculptor well those passions read 

Which yet survive, (stamped on these lifeless 
things, ) 
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The hand that mocked them and the heart that fed: 
And on the pedestal these words appear : 

“My name is Ozymandias, king of kings: 10 
Look on my works, ye Mighty, and despair!” 
Nothing beside remains. Round the decay 

Of that colossal wreck, boundless and bare 

The lone and level sands stretch far away. 

1817 1818 


LINES WRITTEN AMONG THE EUGANEAN 
HIELS 


Many a green isle needs must be 

In the deep wide sea of misery, 

Or the mariner, worn and wan, 

Never thus could voyage on 

Day and night, and night and day, 5 
Drifting on his dreary way, 

With the solid darkness black 

Closing round his vessel’s track; 

Whilst above the sunless sky, 

Big with clouds, hangs heavily, 10 
And behind the tempest fleet 

Hurries on with lightning feet, 

Riving sail, and cord, and plank, 

Till the ship has almost drank 

Death from the o’er-brimming deep; 15 
And sinks down, down, like that sleep 

When the dreamer seems to be 

Weltering through eternity ; 

And the dim low line before 

Of a dark and distant shore 20 
Still recedes, as ever still 

Longing with divided will, 

But no power to seek or shun, 

He is ever drifted on 
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O’er the unreposing wave 

To the haven of the grave. 

What if there no friends will greet ; 
What if there no heart will meet 
His with love’s impatient beat ; 
Wander wheresoe’er he may, 

Can he dream before that day 
To find refuge from distress 

In friendship’s smile, in love’s caress? 
Then ’twill wreak him little woe 
Whether such there be or no: 
Senseless is the breast, and cold, 
Which relenting love would fold; 
Bloodless are the veins and chill 
Which the pulse of pain did fill; 
Every little living nerve 

That from bitter words did swerve 
Round the tortured lips and brow, 
Are like sapless leaflets now 
Frozen upon December’s bough. 
On the beach of a northern sea 
Which tempests shake eternally, 

As once the wretch there lay to sleep, 
Lies a solitary heap, 

One white skull and seven dry bones, 
On the margin of the stones, 
Where a few gray rushes stand, 
Boundaries of the sea and land: 
Nor is heard one voice of wail 
But the sea-mews’, as they sail 
O’er the billows of the gale; 

Or the whirlwind up and down 
Howling, like a slaughtered town, 
When a king in glory rides 
Through the pomp of fratricides: 
Those unburied bones around 
There is many a mournful sound; 
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There is no lament for him, 

Like a sunless vapor, dim, 

Who once clothed with life and thought 
What now moves nor murmurs not. 


Aye, many flowering islands lie 

In the waters of wide Agony: 

To such a one this morn was led, 

My bark by soft winds piloted: 

*Mid the mountains Euganean 

I stood listening to the pzan, 

With which the legioned rooks did hail 
The sun’s uprise majestical ; 
Gathering round with wings all hoar, 
Through the dewy mist they soar 

Like gray shades, till the eastern heaven 
Bursts, and then, as clouds of even, 
Flecked with fire and azure, lie 

In the unfathomable sky, 

So their plumes of purple grain, 

Starred with drops of golden rain, 
Gleam above the sunlight woods, 

As in silent multitudes 

On the morning’s fitful gale 

Through the broken mist they sail, 
And the vapors cloven and gleaming 
Follow down the dark steep streaming, 
Till all is bright, and clear, and still, 
Round the solitary hill. 


Beneath is spread like a green sea 
The waveless plain of Lombardy, 
Bounded by the vaporous air, 
Islanded by cities fair; 
Underneath day’s azure eyes, 
Ocean’s nursling, Venice lies, 
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A peopled labyrinth of walls, 
Amphitrite’s destined halls, 
Which her hoary sire now paves 
With his blue and beaming waves. 
Lo! the sun upsprings behind, 
Broad, red, radiant, half reclined 
On the level quivering line 

Of the waters crystalline; 

And before that chasm of light, 
As within a furnace bright, 


Column, tower, and dome, and spire, 


Shine like obelisks of fire, 
Pointing with inconstant motion 
From the altar of dark ocean 
To the sapphire-tinted skies; 

As the flames of sacrifice 

From the marble shrines did rise, 
As to pierce the dome of gold 
Where Apollo spoke of old. 


Sun-girt City, thou hast been 
Ocean’s child, and then his queen; 
Now is come a darker day, 

And thou soon must be his prey, 

If the power that raised thee here 
Hallow so thy watery bier. 

A less drear ruin then than now, 
With thy conquest-branded brow 
Stooping to the slave of slaves 
From thy throne, among the waves 
Wilt thou be, when the sea-mew 
Flies, as once before it flew, 
O’er thine isles depopulate, 

And all is in its ancient state, 
Save where many a palace gate 
With green sea-flowers overgrown 
Like a rock of ocean’s own, 
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Topples o’er the abandoned sea 
As the tides change sullenly. 
The fisher on his watery way, 
Wandering at the close of day, 
Will spread his sail and seize his oar 
Till he pass the gloomy shore, 
Lest thy dead should, from their sleep 
Bursting o’er the starlight deep, 
Lead a rapid mask of death 
O’er the waters of his path. 


Those who alone thy towers behold 
Quivering through aérial gold, 

As I now behold them here, 
Would imagine not they were 
Sepulchres, where human forms, 
Like pollution-nourished worms 
To the corpse of greatness cling, 
Murdered. and now moldering: 

But if Freedom should awake 

In her omnipotence, and shake 
From the Celtic Anarch’s hold 

All the keys of dungeons cold, 
Where a hundred cities lie 
Chained like thee, ingloriously, 
Thou and all thy sister band 

Might adorn this sunny land, 
Twining memories of old time 
With new virtues more sublime; 

If not, perish thou and they, 
Clouds which stain truth’s rising day 
By her sun consumed away, 

Earth can spare ye: while like flowers, 
In the waste of years and hours, 
From your dust new nations spring 
With more kindly blossoming. 
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Perish—let there only be 

Floating o’er thy hearthless sea 

As the garment of thy sky 

Clothes the world immortally, 

One remembrance, more sublime 
Than the tattered pall of time, 

Which scarce hides thy visage wan ;— 
That a tempest-cleaving Swan 

Of the songs of Albion, 

Driven from his ancestral streams 
By the might of evil dreams, 

Found a nest in thee; and Ocean 
Welcomed him with such emotion 
That its joy grew his, and sprung 
From his lips like music flung 

O’er a mighty thunder-fit 
Chastening terror:—what though yet 
Poesy’s unfailing River, 
Which through Albion winds for ever 
Lashing with melodious wave 
Many a sacred Poet’s grave, 

Mourn its latest nursling fled? 
What though thou with all thy dead 
Scarce can for this fame repay 
Aught thine own? oh, rather say 
Though thy sins and slaveries foul 
Overcloud a sunlike soul? 

As the ghost of Homer clings 

Round Scamander’s wasting springs; 
As divinest Shakspere’s might 

Fills Avon and the world with light 
Like omniscient power which he 
Imaged ’mid mortality ; 

As the love from Petrarch’s urn, 
Yet amid yon hills doth burn, 

A quenchless lamp by which the heart 
Sees things. unearthly ;—so thou art, 
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Mighty spirit—so shall be 
The City that did refuge thee. 


Lo, the sun floats up the sky 

Like thought-wingéd Liberty, 

Till the universal light 

Seems to level plain and height; 
From the sea a mist has spread, 
And the beams of morn lie dead 

On the towers of Venice now, 

Like its glory long ago. 

By the skirts of that gray cloud 
Many-doméd Padua proud 

Stands, a peopled solitude, 

’Mid the harvest-shining plain, 
Where the peasant heaps his grain 
In the garner of his foe, 

And the milk-white oxen slow 
With the purple vintage strain, 
Heaped upon the creaking wain, 
That the brutal Celt may swill 
Drunken sleep with savage will; 

And the sickle to the sword 

Lies unchanged, though many a lord, 
Like a weed whose shade is poison, 
Overgrows this region’s foison, 
Sheaves of whom are ripe to come 
To destruction’s harvest home: 
Men must reap the things they sow, 
Force from force must ever flow, 
Or worse; but ’tis a bitter woe 
That love or reason cannot change 
The despot’s rage, the slave’s revenge. 


Padua, thou within whose walls 
Those mute guests at festivals, 
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Son and Mother, Death and Sin, 
Played at dice for Ezzelin, 

Till Death cried, “I win, I win!” 

And Sin cursed to lose the wager, 
But Death promised, to assuage her, 
That he would petition for 

Her to be made Vice-Emperor, 
When the destined years were o’er 
Over all between the Po 

And the eastern Alpine snow, 

Under the mighty Austrian. 

Sin smiled so as Sin only can, 

And since that time, aye, long before, 
Both have ruled from shore to shore, 
That incestuous pair, who follow 
Tyrants as the sun the swallow, 

As Repentance follows Crime, 

And as changes follow Time. 


In thine halls the lamp of learning, 
Padua, now no more is burning; 
Like a meteor, whose wild way 
Is lost over the grave of day, 

It gleams betrayed and to betray: 
Once remotest nations came 

To adore that sacred flame, 

When it lit not many a hearth 

On this cold and gloomy earth: 
Now new fires from antique light 


Spring beneath the wide world’s might; 


But their spark lies dead in thee, 
Trampled out by tyranny. 

As the Norway woodman quells, 
In the depth of piny dells, 

One light flame among the brakes, 
While the boundless forest shakes, 
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And its mighty trunks are torn 

By the fires thus lowly born: 

The spark beneath his feet is dead, 
He starts to see the flames it fed 
Howling through the darkened sky 
With a myriad tongues victoriously, 
And sinks down in fear: so thou, 
O Tyranny, beholdest now 

Light around thee, and thou hearest 
The loud flames ascend, and fearest: 
Grovel on the earth: aye, hide 

In the dust thy purple pride! 


Noon descends around me now: 
’Tis the noon of autumn’s glow, 
When a soft and purple mist 

Like a vaporous amethyst, 

Or an air-dissolvéed star 

Mingling light and fragrance, far 
From the curved horizon’s bound 
To the point of heaven’s profound, 
Fills the overflowing sky; 

And the plains that silent lie 
Underneath, the leaves unsodden 
Where the infant frost has trodden 
With his morning-wingéd feet, 
Whose bright print is gleaming yet; 
And the red and golden vines, 
Piercing with their trellised lines 
The rough, dark-skirted wilderness ; 
The dun and bladed grass no less, 
Pointing from this hoary tower 

In the windless air; the flower 
Glimmering at my feet; the line 
Of the olive-sandalled Apennine 
In the south dimly islanded; 

And the Alps, whose snows are spread 
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High between the clouds and sun; 
And of living things each one; 

And my spirit which so long 
Darkened this swift stream of song, 
Interpenetrated lie 

By the glory of the sky: 

Be it love, light, harmony, 

Odor, or the soul of all 

Which from heaven like dew doth fall, 
Or the mind which feeds this verse 
Peopling the lone universe. 


Noon descends, and after noon 
Autumn’s evening meets me soon, 
Leading the infantine moon, 

And that one star, which to her 
Almost seems to minister 

Half the crimson light she brings - 
From the sunset’s radiant springs: 
And the soft dreams of the morn, 
(Which like wingéd winds had borne 
To that silent isle, which lies 
*Mid remembered agonies, 

The frail bark of this lone being,) 
Pass, to other sufferers fleeing, 
And its ancient pilot, Pain, 

Sits beside the helm again. 


Other flowering isles must be 

In the sea of life and agony: 
Other spirits float and flee 

O’er that gulf: even now, perhaps, 
On some rock the wild wave wraps, 
With folded wings they waiting sit 
For my bark, to pilot it 

To some calm and blooming cove, 
Where for me, and those I love, 
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May a windless bower be built, 

Far from passion, pain, and guilt, 
In a dell ’mid lawny hills, 

Which the wild sea-murmur fills, 
And soft sunshine, and the sound 
Of old forests echoing round, 

And the light and smell divine 

Of all flowers that breathe and shine: 
We may live so happy there, 

That the spirits of the air, 
Envying us, may even entice 

To our healing paradise 

The polluting multitude; 

But their rage would be subdued 

By that clime divine and calm, 
And the winds whose wings rain balm 
On the uplifted soul, and leaves 
Under which the bright sea heaves; 
While each breathless interval 

In their whisperings musical 

The inspired soul supplies 

With its own deep melodies, 

And the love which heals all strife 
Circling, like the breath of life, 

All things in that sweet abode 

With its own mild brotherhood: 
They, not it, would change; and soon 
Every sprite beneath the moon 
Would repent its envy vain, 

And the earth grow young again. 


AUN Zee 


WRITTEN IN Dejection, Near NAPLes 


THE sun is warm, the sky is clear, 


The waves are dancing fast and bright; 
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Blue isles and snowy mountains wear 
The purple noon’s transparent might; 
The breath of the moist earth is light 
Around its unexpanded buds; 
Like many a voice of one delight, 
The winds, the birds, the ocean floods, 
The City’s voice itself, is soft like Solitude’s, 


I see the Deep’s untrampled floor 
With green and purple seaweeds strown; 

I see the waves upon the shore, 
Like light dissolved in star-showers, thrown: 
I sit upon the sands alone,— 

The lightning of the noontide ocean 
Is flashing round me, and a tone 

Arises from its measured motion, 

How sweet! did any heart now share in my emotion. 


Alas! I have nor hope nor health, 
Nor peace within nor calm around, 
Nor that content surpassing wealth 
The sage in meditation found, 
And walked with inward glory crowned— 
Nor fame, nor power, nor love, nor leisure. 
Others I see whom these surround— 
Smiling they live, and call life pleasure ;— 
To me that cup has been dealt in another measure. 


Yet now despair itself is mild, 
Even as the winds and waters are; 
I could lie down like a tired child, 
And weep away the life of care 
Which I have borne and yet must bear, 
Till death like sleep might steal on me, 
And I might feel in the warm air 
My cheek grow cold, and hear the sea 
Breathe o’er my dying brain its last monotony. 
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Some might lament that I were cold, 
As I, when this sweet day is gone, 
Which my lost heart, too soon grown old, 
Insults with this untimely moan; 40 
They might lament—for I am one 
Whom men love not,—and yet regret, 
Unlike this day, which, when the sun 
Shall on its stainless glory set, 
Will linger, though enjoyed, like joy in memory yet. 45 
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LOVIL|S PHILOSOPMY, 
I 


THE Fountains mingle with the River 
And the Rivers with the Ocean, 
The winds of Heaven mix for ever 
With a sweet emotion; 
Nothing in the world is single; 5 
All things by a law divine 
In one spirit meet and mingle. 
Why not I with thine ?— 


II 


See the mountains kiss high Heaven 
And the waves clasp one another ; 10 
No sister-flower would be forgiven 
If it disdained its brother, 
And the sunlight clasps the earth 
And the moonbeams kiss the sea: 
What is all this sweet work worth 15 
If thou kiss not me? 
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ODE TO THE WEST WIND 
I 


O, witp West Wind, thou breath of Autumn’s being, 
Thou, from whose unseen presence the leaves dead 
Are driven, like ghosts from an enchanter fleeing, 


Yellow, and black, and pale, and hectic red, 
Pestilence-stricken multitudes: O, thou, 5 
Who chariotest to their dark wintry bed 


The wingéd seeds, where they lie cold and low, 
Each like a corpse within its grave, until 
Thine azure sister of the spring shall blow 


Her clarion o’er the dreaming earth, and fill 10 
(Driving sweet buds like flocks to feed in air) 
With living hues and odors plain and hill: 


Wild Spirit, which art moving every where; 
Destroyer and preserver; hear, O, hear! 


II 


Thou on whose stream, ’mid the steep sky’s com- 
motion, 15 

Loose clouds like earth’s decaying leaves are shed, 

Shook from the tangled boughs of Heaven and 
Ocean, 


Angels of rain and lightning: there are spread 
On the blue surface of thine airy surge, 
Like the bright hair uplifted from the head 20 
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Of some fierce Mznad, even from the dim verge 
Of the horizon to the zenith’s height 

The locks of the approaching storm. Thou dirge 


Of the dying year, to which this closing night 
Will be the dome of a vast sepulchre, 
Vaulted with all thy congregated might 


Of vapors, from whose solid atmosphere 
Black rain, and fire, and hail will burst: O, hear! 


III 


Thou who didst waken from his summer dreams 
The blue Mediterranean, where he lay, 
Lulled by the coil of his crystalline streams, 


Beside a pumice isle in Baiz’s bay, 
And saw in sleep old palaces and towers 
Quivering within the wave’s intenser day, 


All overgrown with azure moss and flowers 
So sweet, the sense faints picturing them! Thou 
For whose. path the Atlantic’s level powers 


Cleave themselves into chasms, while far below 
The sea-blooms and the oozy woods which wear 
The sapless foliage of the ocean, know 


Thy voice, and suddenly grow grey with fear, 
And tremble and despoil themselves: O, hear! 


IV 
If I were a dead leaf thou mightest bear ; 


If I were a swift cloud to fly with thee; 
A wave to pant beneath thy power, and share 
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The impulse of thy strength, only less free 
Than thou, O, uncontrollable! If even 
I were as in my boyhood, and could be 


The comrade of thy wanderings over heaven, 
As then, when to outstrip thy skiey speed 
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Scarce seemed a vision; I would ne’er have striven 


As thus with thee in prayer in my sore need, 
Oh! lift me as a wave, a leaf, a cloud! 
I fall upon the thorns of life! I bleed! 


A heavy weight of hours has chained and bowed 
One too like thee: tameless, and swift, and proud. 


Vv 


Make me thy lyre, even as the forest is: 
What if my leaves are falling like its own! 
The tumult of thy mighty harmonies 


Will take from both a deep, autumnal tone, 
Sweet though in sadness. Be thou, spirit fierce, 
My spirit! Be thou me, impetuous one! 


Drive my dead thoughts over the universe 
Like withered leaves to quicken a new birth! 
And, by the incantation of this verse, 


Scatter, as from an unextinguished hearth 
Ashes and sparks, my words among mankind! 
Be through my lips to unawakened earth 


The trumpet of a prophecy! O, wind, 
If Winter comes, can Spring be far behind? 
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An old, mad, blind, despised, and dying king; 
Princes, the dregs of their dull race, who flow 
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THE INDIAN SERENADE 


I arise from dreams of thee 
In the first sweet sleep of night, 
When the winds are breathing low, 


And the stars are shining bright: 


I arise from dreams of thee, 
And a spirit in my feet 

Hath led me—who knows how? 
To thy chamber window, sweet! 


The wandering airs, they faint 
On the dark, the silent stream ; 
The champak odors fail 
Like sweet thoughts in a dream; 
The nightingale’s complaint, 
It dies upon her heart, 
As I must die on thine, 
Oh, belovéd as thou art! 


Oh, lift me from the grass! 
Tdiél I faint? 1 fail! 
Let thy love in kisses rain 
On my lips and eyelids pale. 
My cheek is cold and white, alas! 
My heart beats loud and fast ;— 
Oh! press it close to thine again, 
Where it will break at last. 


ENGLAND IN 1819 


1822 


Through public scorn—mud from a muddy spring; 
Rulers who neither see, nor feel, nor know, 
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But leech-like to their fainting country cling, 5 
Till they drop, blind in blood, without a blow; 
A people starved and stabbed in the untilled field; 
An army, which liberticide and prey 
Makes as a two-edged sword to all who wield; 
Golden and sanguine laws which tempt and slay; 10 
Religion Christless, Godless—a book sealed; 
A Senate—Time’s worst statute unrepealed,— 
Are graves, from which a glorious Phantom may 
Burst to illumine our tempestuous day. 
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PROMETHEUS UNBOUND 
A LYRICAL DRAMA IN FOUR ACTS 


DRAMATIS PERSON 


PROMETHEUS ASIA 

DEMOGORGON PANTHEA } Oceanides. 

JUPITER IoNE 

THE EARTH THE PHANTASM OF JUPITER 

OcEAN THE SPIRIT OF THE EARTH 

APOLLO THE SPIRIT OF THE Moon 

MERCURY Spirits OF THE Hours 

HERCULES SPIRITS ECHOES 

FAauNsS FurIeEs 

Act I 


ScENE.—A ravine of icy rocks in the Indian Cau- 
casus. PROMETHEUS is discovered bound to the 
Precipice. PANTHEA and IONE are seated at his 
feet. Time, night. During the scene, morning 
slowly breaks. 


Prometheus. Monarch of gods and demons, and 
all spirits 
But one, who throng those bright and rolling worlds 
Which thou and I alone of living things 
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Behold with sleepless eyes! regard this earth 
Made multitudinous with thy slaves, whom thou 
Requitest for knee-worship, prayer, and praise, 
And toil, and hecatombs of broken hearts, 

With fear and self-contempt and barren hope. 
Whilst me, who am thy foe, eyeless in hate, 

Hast thou made reign and triumph, to thy scorn, 
O’er mine own misery and thy vain revenge. 
Three thousand years of sleep-unsheltered hours, 
And moments aye divided by keen pangs 

Till they seemed years, torture and solitude, 
Scorn and despair,—these are mine empire :— 
More glorious far than that which thou surveyest 
From thine unenvied throne, O mighty god! 
Almighty, had I deigned to share the shame 

Of thine ill tyranny, and hung not here 

Nailed to this wall of eagle-baffling mountain, 
Black, wintry, dead, unmeasured ; without herb, 
Insect, or beast, or shape or sound of life. 

Ah me! alas, pain, pain ever, forever! 


No change, no pause, no hope! Yet I endure. 
I ask the earth, have not the mountains felt? 
I ask yon heaven, the all-beholding sun, 

Has it not seen? The sea, in storm or calm, 
Heaven’s ever-changing shadow, spread below, 
Have its deaf waves not heard my agony? 

Ah me! alas, pain, pain ever, forever! 


The crawling glaciers pierce me with the spears 
Of their moon-freezing crystals; the bright chains 
Eat with their burning cold into my bones. 
Heaven’s winged hound, polluting from thy lips 
His beak in poison not his own, tears up 


My heart; and shapeless sights come wandering by, 


The ghastly people of the realm of dream, 


Mocking me: and the earthquake-fiends are charged 
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To wrench the rivets from my quivering wounds 

When the rocks split and close again behind : 

While from their loud abysses howling throng 

The genii of the storm, urging the rage 

Of whirlwind, and afflict me with keen hail. 

And yet to me welcome is day and night, 

Whether one breaks the hoar-frost of the morn, 

Or starry, dim, and slow, the other climbs 

The leaden-colored east; for then they lead 

The wingless, crawling hours, one among whom— 

As some dark priest hales the reluctant victim— 

Shall drag thee, cruel king, to kiss the blood 

From these pale feet, which then might trample thee 

If they disdained not such a prostrate slave. 

Disdain! Ah, no! I pity thee. What ruin 

Will hunt thee undefended through the wide heaven! 

How will thy soul, cloven to its depth with terror, 

Gape like a hell within! I speak in grief, 

Not exultation, for I hate no more, 

As then ere misery made me wise. The curse 

Once breathed on thee I would recall. Ye moun- 
tains, 

Whose many-voiced echoes, through the mist 

Of cataracts, flung the thunder of that spell! 

Ye icy springs, stagnant with wrinkling frost, 

Which vibrated to hear me, and then crept 

Shuddering through India! Thou serenest air, 

Through which the sun walks burning without 
beams! 

And ye swift whirlwinds, who on poised wings 

Hung mute and moveless o’er yon hushed abyss, 

As thunder, louder than your own, made rock 

The orbéd world! If then my words had power, 

Though I am changed so that aught evil wish 

Is dead within; although no memory be 

Of what is hate, let them not lose it now! 

What was that curse? for ye all heard me speak. 
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[The Voices of Nature reply to him, but dare not 
reveal what the curse was. | 


The Earth. I am the earth, 
Thy mother; she within whose stony veins, 
To the last fibre of the loftiest tree 
Whose thin leaves trembled in the frozen air, 155 
Joy ran, as blood within a living frame, 
When thou didst from her bosom, like a cloud 
Of glory, arise, a spirit of keen joy! 
And at thy voice her pining sons uplifted 
Their prostrate brows from the polluting dust, 160 
And our almighty tyrant with fierce dread 
Grew pale, until his thunder chained thee here. 
Then—see those million worlds which burn and roll 
Around us—their inhabitants beheld 
My sphereéd light wane in wide heaven; the sea 165 
Was lifted by strange tempest, and new fire 
From earthquake-rifted mountains of bright snow 
Shook its portentous hair beneath heaven’s frown; 
Lightning and inundation vexed the plains; 
Blue thistles bloomed in cities; foodless toads 170 
Within voluptuous chambers panting crawled: 
When plague had fallen on man and beast and 

worm, 

And famine; and black blight on herb and tree; 
And in the corn, and vines, and meadow-grass, 
Teemed ineradicable poisonous weeds 175 
Draining their growth; for my wan breast was dry 
With grief; and the thin air, my breath, was stained 
With the contagion of a mother’s hate 
Breathed on her child’s destroyer; ay, I heard 
Thy curse, the which, if thou rememberest not, 180 
Yet my innumerable seas and streams, 
Mountains, and caves, and winds, and yon wide air,. 
And the inarticulate people of the dead, 
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Preserve, a treasured spell. We meditate 


In secret joy and hope those dreadful words, 185 
But dare not speak them. 
Prometheus. Venerable mother ! 


All else who live and suffer take from thee 

Some comfort; flowers, and fruits, and happy 
sounds, 

And love, though fleeting; these may not be mine, 

But mine own words, I pray, deny me not. 190 


[A Phantasm arises, ready to disclose the curse.| 


Prometheus. I see the curse on gestures proud 
and cold, 
And looks of firm defiance, and calm hate, 
And such despair as mocks itself with smiles, 260 
Written as on a scroll: yet speak: Oh, speak! 


Phantasm 


Fiend, I defy thee! with a calm, fixed mind, 
All that thou canst inflict I bid thee do; 
Foul tyrant both of gods and human-kind, 
One only being shalt thou not subdue. 265 
Rain then thy plagues upon me here, 
Ghastly disease, and frenzying fear ; 
And let alternate frost and fire 
Eat into me, and be thine ire 
Lightning, and cutting hail, and legioned forms 270 
Of furies, driving by upon the wounding storms. 


Ay, do thy worst. Thou art omnipotent. 
O’er all things but thyself I gave thee power, 
And my own will. Be thy swift mischiefs sent 
To blast mankind, from yon ethereal tower. — 275 
Let thy malignant spirit move 
In darkness over those I love: 
On me and mine I imprecate 
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The utmost torture of thy hate; 
And thus devote to sleepless agony, | 280 
This undeclining head while thou must reign on high, 


But thou, who art the God and Lord: O thou 
Who fillest with thy soul this world of woe, 
To whom all things of earth and heaven do bow 
In fear and worship—all-prevailing foe! 285 
I curse thee! let a sufferer’s curse 
Clasp thee, his torturer, like remorse; 
Till thine infinity shall be 
A robe of envenomed agony ; 


And thine omnipotence a crown of pain, 290 
To. cling like burning gold round thy dissolving 
brain. 


Heap on thy soul, by virtue of this curse, 
Ill deeds, then be thou damned, beholding 
good ; 
Both infinite as is the universe, 
And thou, and thy self-torturing solitude. 295 
An awful image of calm power 
Though now thou sittest, let the hour 
Come, when thou must appear to be 
That which thou art internally ; 
And after many a false and fruitless crime 300 
Scorn track thy lagging fall through boundless space 
and time. 
Prometheus. Were these my words, O Parent? 
The Earth. They were thine. 
Prometheus. It doth repent me: words are quick 
and vain; 
Grief for awhile is blind, and so was mine. 305 
I wish no living thing to suffer pain. 


[Mercury, sent by Jupiter, tries to persuade 
| Prometheus to reveal the secret of Jupiter’s end, 
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but Prometheus refuses. His tortures are there- 
upon increased, but the gentler Spirits alleviate his 
pain with suggestions of hope and love.] 


JNGay Tai 


Scene I1—Morning. A lovely vale in the Indian 
Caucasus. Asia alone. 


Asia. From all the blasts of heaven thou hast de- 
scended : 
Yes, like a spirit, like a thought, which makes 
Unwonted tears throng to the horny eyes, 
And beatings haunt the desolated heart, 
Which should have learnt repose: thou hast de- 
scended 
Cradled in tempests; thou dost wake, O spring! 
O child of many winds! As suddenly. 
Thou comest as the memory of a dream, 
Which now is sad because it hath been sweet ; 
Like genius, or like joy which riseth up 
As from the earth, clothing with golden clouds 
The desert of our life. 
This is the season, this the day, the hour ; 
At sunrise thou shouldst come, sweet sister mine, 
Too long desired, too long delaying, come! 
How like death-worms the wingless moments crawl! 
The point of one white star is quivering still 
Deep in the orange light of widening morn 
Beyond the purple mountains: through a chasm 
Of wind-divided mist the darker lake 
Reflects it: now it wanes: it gleams again 
As the waves fade, and as the burning threads 
Of woven cloud unravel in pale air: 
’Tis lost! and through yon peaks of cloud-like snow 
The roseate sunlight quivers: hear I not 
The AZolian music of her sea-green plumes 
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Winnowing the crimson dawn? 
[ PANTHEA enters. 
I feel, I see 
Those eyes which burn through smiles that fade in 
tears, 
Like stars half-quenched in mists of silver dew. 
Beloved and most beautiful, who wearest 30 
The shadow of that soul by which I live, 
How late thou art! the spheréd sun had climbed 
The sea; my heart was sick with hope, before 
The printless air felt thy belated plumes. 
Panthea. Pardon, great sister! but my wings 
were faint 35 
With the delight of a remembered dream, 
As are the noontide plumes of summer winds 
Satiate with sweet flowers. I was wont to sleep 
Peacefully, and awake refreshed and calm 
Before the sacred Titan’s fall and thy 40 
Unhappy love had made, through use and pity, 
Both love and woe familiar to my heart 
As they had grown to thine: erewhile I slept 
Under the glaucous caverns of old ocean 
Within dim bowers of green and purple moss, 45 
Our young Ione’s soft and milky arms 
Locked then, as now, behind my dark, moist hair, 
While my shut eyes and cheek were pressed within 
The folded depth of her life-breathing bosom: 
But not as now, since I am made the wind 50 
Which fails beneath the music that I bear 
Of thy most wordless converse; since dissolved 
Into the sense with which love talks, my rest 
Was troubled and yet sweet; my waking hours 
Too full of care and pain. 


Asia. Lift up thine eyes, 55 
And let me read thy dream. 
Panthea. As I have said 


With our sea-sister at his feet I slept. 
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The mountain mists, condensing at our voice 
Under the moon, had spread their snowy flakes, 
From the keen ice shielding our linkéd sleep. 
Then two dreams came. One, I remember not. 
But in the other his pale wound-worn limbs 

Fell from Prometheus, and the azure night 
Grew radiant with the glory of that form 

Which lives unchanged within, and his voice fell 
Like music which makes giddy the dim brain, 
Faint with intoxication of keen joy: 

“Sister of her whose footsteps pave the world 
With loveliness—more fair than aught but her, 
Whose shadow thou art—lift thine eyes on me.” 
I lifted them: the overpowering light 

Of that immortal shape was shadowed o’er 

By love; which, from his soft and flowing limbs, 
And passion-parted lips, and keen, faint eyes, 
Steamed forth like vaporous fire; an atmosphere 
Which wrapped me in its all-dissolving power, 
As the warm ether of the morning sun 

Wraps ere it drinks some cloud of wandering dew. 
I saw not, heard not, moved not, only felt 

His presence flow and mingle through my blood 
Till it became his life, and his grew mine, 

And I was thus absorbed, until it passed, 

And like the vapors when the sun sinks down, 
Gathering again in drops upon the pines, 

And tremulous as they, in the deep night 

My being was condensed; and as the rays 

Of thought were slowly gathered, I could hear 
His voice, whose accents lingered ere they died 
Like footsteps of weak melody: thy name 
Among the many sounds alone | heard 

Of what might be articulate; though still 

I listened through the night when sound was none. 
Jone wakened then, and said to me: 

“Canst thou divine what troubles me tonight? 
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I always knew what I desired before, 95 

Nor ever found delight to wish in vain. 

But now I cannot tell thee what I seek; 

I know not; something sweet, since it is sweet 

Even to desire; it is thy sport, false sister ; 

Thou hast discovered some enchantment old, 100 

Whose spells have stolen my spirit as I slept 

And mingled it with thine: for when just now 

We kissed, I felt within thy parted lips 

The sweet air that sustained me, and the warmth 

Of the life-blood, for loss of which I faint, 105 

Quivered between our intertwining arms.” 

I answered not, for the eastern star grew pale, 

But fled to thee. 

Asia. Thou speakest, but thy words 

Are as the air: I feel them not. Oh, lift 

Thine eyes, that I may read his written soul! 110 
Panthea. I lift them though they droop beneath 

the load 

Of that they would express; what canst thou see 

But thine own fairest shadow imaged there? 

Asia. Thine eyes are like the deep, blue, bound- 
less heaven 

Contracted to two circles underneath 115 

Their long, fine lashes; dark, far, measureless, 

Orb within orb, and line through line inwoven. 
Panthea. Why lookest thou as if a spirit passed ? 
Asia. There is a change; beyond their inmost 

depth 

I see a shade, a shape: ’tis he, arrayed 120 

In the soft light of his own smiles, which spread 

Like radiance from the cloud-surrounded moon. 

Prometheus, it is thine! depart not yet! 

Say not those smiles that we shall meet again 

Within that bright pavilion which their beams 125 

Shall build on the waste world? The dream is told. 

What shape is that between us? Its rude hair 
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Roughens the wind that lifts it, its regard 

Is wild and quick, yet ’tis a thing of air, 

For through its gray robe gleams the golden dew 130 
Whose stars the noon has quenched not. 


Dream. Follow! Follow! 
Panthea. It is mine other dream. 
Asia. It disappears. 


Panthea. It passes now into my mind. Methought 
As we sate here, the flower-infolding buds 
Burst on yon lightning-blasted almond-tree, 135 
When swift from the white Scythian wilderness 
A wind swept forth wrinkling the earth with frost: 
I looked, and all the blossoms were blown down; 
But on each leaf was stamped, as the blue bells 
Of Hyacinth tell Apollo’s written grief, 140 
OH, FOLLOW, FOLLOW! 
Asia. As you speak, your words 
Fill, pause by pause, my own forgotten sleep 
With shapes. Methought among these lawns to- 


gether 
We wandered, underneath the young gray dawn, 
And multitudes of dense white fleecy clouds 145 


Were wandering in thick flocks along the mountains 

Shepherded by the slow, unwilling wind ; 

And the white dew on the new-bladed grass, 

Just piercing the dark earth, hung silently ; 

And there was more which I remember not: 150 

But on the shadows of the morning clouds, 

Athwart the purple mountain slope, was written 

FoLLow, OH, FOLLOW! as they vanished by; 

And on each herb, from which heaven’s dew had 
fallen, 

The like was stamped, as with a withering fire; 155 

A wind arose among the pines; it shook 

The clinging music from their boughs, and then 

Low, sweet, faint sounds, like the farewell of ghosts, 
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Were heard: oH, FOLLOW, FOLLOW, FOLLOW ME! 
And then I said: ‘“‘Panthea, look on me.” 160 
But in the depth of those belovéd eyes 
Still I saw, FOLLow, FOLLOW ! 
Echo. Follow, follow! 
Panthea. The crags, this clear spring morning, 
mock our voices 
As they were spirit-tongued. 
Asia. It is some being 
Around the crags. What fine clear sounds! Oh 
list ! 165 


Echoes (unseen) 


Echoes we: listen! 
We cannot stay: 
As dew-stars glisten 
Then fade away— 
Child of Ocean! 170 


Asia. Hark! Spirits speak. The liquid responses 
Of their aérial tongues yet sound. 
Panthea. I hear. 


Echoes 


Oh, follow, follow, 
As our voice recedeth 

Through the caverns hollow. 175 
Where the forest spreadeth; 


(More distant) 
Oh, follow, follow! 


Through the caverns hollow, 
As the song floats thou pursue, 
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Where the wild bee never flew, 180 
Through the noontide darkness deep, 
By the odor-breathing sleep 
Of faint night-flowers, and the waves 
At the fountain-lighted caves, 
While our music, wild and sweet, 185 
Mocks thy gently falling feet, 
Child of Ocean! 


Asia. Shall we pursue the sound? It grows 
more faint and distant. 
Panthea. List! the strain floats nearer now. 


Echoes 


In the world unknown 190 
Sleeps a voice unspoken ; 
By thy step alone 
Can its rest be broken; 
Child of Ocean! 


Asia. How the notes sink upon the ebbing wind! 195 
Echoes 


Oh, follow, follow! 
Through the caverns hollow, 
As the song floats thou pursue, 
By the woodland noontide dew; 
By the forest, lakes, and fountains, 200 
Through the many-folded mountains ; 
To the rents, and gulfs, and chasms, 
Where the Earth reposed from spasms, 
On the day when he and thou 
Parted, to commingle now ; 205 
Child of Ocean! 
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Asia. Come, sweet Panthea, link thy hand in 


mine, 


And follow, ere the voices fade away. 


Scene II.—A forest, intermingled with rocks and 
caverns. Asta and PANTHEA pass into wt. Two 
young fauns are sitting on a rock listening. 


Semichorus I of Spirits 


The path through which that lovely twain 


Have passed, by cedar, pine, and yew, 
And each dark tree that ever grew, 


Is curtained out from heaven’s wide blue; 
Nor sun, nor moon, nor wind, nor rain, 


Can pierce its interwoven bowers, 
Nor aught, save where some cloud of dew, 


Drifted along the earth-creeping breeze, 
Between the trunks of the hoar trees, 


Hangs each a pearl in the pale flowers 
Of the green laurel, blown anew; 


And bends, and then fades silently, 

One frail and fair anemone: 

Or when some star of many a one 

That climbs and wanders through steep night, 
Has found the cleft through which alone 
Beams fall from high those depths upon 
Ere it is borne away, away, 

By the swift heavens that cannot stay, 

It scatters drops of golden light, 

Like lines of rain that ne’er unite: 

And the gloom divine is all around, 

And underneath is the mossy ground. 


Semichorus II 


There the voluptuous nightingales, 


Are awake through all the broad noonday, 
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When one with bliss or sadness fails, 
And through the windless ivy-boughs, 
Sick with sweet love, droops dying away 
On its mate’s music-panting bosom; 
Another from the swinging blossom, 
Watching to catch the languid close 
Of the last strain, then lifts on high 
The wings of the weak melody, 
Till some new strain of feeling bear 
The song, and all the woods are mute; 
When there is heard through the dim air 
The rush of wings, and rising there 
Like many a lake-surrounded flute, 
Sounds overflow the listener’s brain 
So sweet, that joy is almost pain. 


Semichorus I 


There those enchanted eddies play 
Of echoes, music-tongued, which draw, 
By Demogorgon’s mighty law, 
With melting rapture, or sweet awe, 
All spirits on that secret way; 
As inland boats are driven to Ocean 
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Down streams made strong with mountain- 


thaw : 
And first there comes a gentle sound 
To those in talk or slumber bound, 
And wakes the destined soft emotion,— 
Attracts, impels them; those who saw 
Say from the breathing earth behind 
There steams a plume-uplifting wind 
Which drives them on their path, while they 
Believe their own swift wings and feet 
The sweet desires within obey: 
And so they float upon their way, 
Until, still sweet, but loud and strong, 
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The storm of sound is driven along, 
Sucked up and hurrying: as they fleet 
Behind, its gathering billows meet 
And to the fatal mountain bear 
Like clouds amid the yielding air. 
First Faun. Canst thou imagine where those 
spirits live P 
Which make such delicate music in the woods? 
We haunt within the least frequented caves 
And closest coverts, and we know these wilds, 
Yet never meet them, though we hear them oft: 
Where may they hide themselves? 
Second Faun. *Tis hard to tell: 
I have heard those more skilled in spirits say, 
The bubbles, which the enchantment of the sun 
Sucks from the pale faint water-flowers that pave 
The oozy bottom of clear lakes and pools, 
Are the pavilions where such dwell and float 
Under the green and golden atmosphere 
Which noontide kindles through the woven leaves; 
And when these burst, and the thin fiery air, 
The which they breathed within those lucent domes, 
Ascends to flow like meteors through the night, 
They ride on them, and rein their headlong speed, 
And bow their burning crests, and glide in fire 
Under the waters of the earth again. 
First Faun. If such live thus, have others other 
lives, 
Under pink blossoms or within the bells 
Of meadow flowers, or folded violets deep, 
Or on their dying odors, when they die, 
Or in the sunlight of the spheréd dew? 
Second Faun. Ay, many more which we may 
well divine. 
But, should we stay to speak, noontide would come, 
And thwart Silenus find his goats undrawn, 
And grudge to sing those wise and lovely songs 
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Of Fate, and Chance, and God, and Chaos old, 

And Love, and the chained Titan’s woful doom, 

And how he shall be loosed, and make the earth 

One_ brotherhood: delightful strains which cheer 95 
Our solitary twilights, and which charm 

To silence the unenvying nightingales. 


SceNE II].—A Pinnacle of Rock among Mountains. 
Asia and PANTHEA. 


Panthea. Hither the sound has borne us—to the 

realm 

Of Demogorgon, and the mighty portal, 

Like a volcano’s meteor-breathing chasm, 

Whence the oracular vapor is hurled up 

Which lonely men drink wandering in their youth, 5 

And call truth, virtue, love, genius, or joy, 

That maddening wine of life, whose dregs they 
drain 

To deep intoxication; and uplift, 

Like Mzenads who cry loud, Evoe! Evoe! 

The voice which is contagion to the world. 10 

Asia. Fit throne for such a power! Magnifi- 

cent ! 

How glorious art thou, earth! And if thou be 

The shadow of some spirit lovelier still, 

Though evil stain its work, and it should be 

Like its creation, weak yet beautiful, 15 

I could fall down and worship that and thee. 

Even now my heart adoreth. Wonderful! 

Look, sister, ere the vapor dim thy brain: 

Beneath is a wide plain of billowy mist, 

As a lake, paving in the morning sky, 20 

With azure waves which burst in silver light, 

Some Indian vale. Behold it, rolling on 

Under the curdling winds, and ‘islanding 

The peak whereon we stand, midway, around, 
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Encinctured by the dark and blooming forests, 
Dim twilight-lawns, and stream-illumined caves, 
And wind-enchanted shapes of wandering mist; 
And far on high the keen sky-cleaving mountains 
From icy spires of sun-like radiance fling 

The dawn, as lifted Ocean’s dazzling spray, 
From some Atlantic islet scattered up, 

Spangles the wind with lamp-like water-drops. 
The vale is girdled with their walls, a howl 

Of cataracts from their thaw-cloven ravines, 
Satiates the listening wind, continuous, vast, 
Awful as silence. Hark! the rushing snow! 
The sun-awakened avalanche! whose mass, 
Thrice sifted by the storm, had gathered there 
Flake after flake, in heaven-defying minds 


As thought by thought is piled, till some great truth 


Is loosened, and the nations echo round, 
Shaken to their roots, as do the mountains now. 


Panthea. Look how the gusty sea of mist is 


breaking 
In crimson foam, even at our feet! it rises 
As Ocean at the enchantment of the moon 


Round foodless men wrecked on some oozy isle. 
Asia. The fragments of the cloud are scattered 


up; 
The wind that lifts them disentwines my hair ; 
Its billows now sweep o’er mine eyes; my brain 
Grows dizzy; I see shapes within the mist. 


Panthea. A countenance with beckoning smiles: 


there burns 
An azure fire within its golden locks! 
Another and another: hark! they speak! 


Song of Spirits 


To the deep, to the deep, 
Down, down! 
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Through the shade of sleep, 
Through the cloudy strife 
Of death and of life; 

Through the veil and the bar 
Of things which seem and are 


Even to the steps of the remotest throne, 


Down, down! 


While the sound whirls around, 
Down, down! 

As the fawn draws the hound, 

As the lightning the vapor, 

As the weak moth the taper ; 

Death, despair; love, sorrow; 

Time both; today, tomorrow ; 

As steel obeys the spirit of the stone, 

Down, down! 


Through the gray, void abysm, 
Down, down! 

Where the air is no prism, 

And the moon and stars are not, 

And the cavern-crags wear not 

The radiance of heaven, 

Nor the gloom to earth given, 


Where there is one pervading, one alone, 


Down, down! 


In the depth’ of the deep, 

Down, down! 
Like veiled lightning asleep, 
Like the spark nursed in embers, 
The last look love remembers, 
Like a diamond, which shines 
On the dark wealth of mines, 


A spell is treasured but for thee alone. 


Down, down! 
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We have bound thee, we guide thee; 90 
Down, down! 

With the bright form beside thee; 

Resist not the weakness, 

Such strength is in meekness 

That the eternal, the immortal, 95 

Must unloose through life’s portal 

The snake-like doom coiled underneath his throne 

By that alone. 


Scene IV.—The Cave of Demogorgon. 
AsIa and PANTHEA. 


Panthea. What veiléd form sits on that ebon 


throne? 
Asia. The veil has fallen. 
Panthea. I see a mighty darkness 


Filling the seat of power, and rays of gloom 

Dart round, as light from the meridian sun. 

Ungazed upon and shapeless; neither limb, 5 
Nor form, nor outline; yet we feel it is 

A living spirit. 

Demogorgon. Ask what thou wouldst know. 

Asia. What canst thou tell? 

Demogorgon. All things thou dar’st demand. 

Asia. Who made the living world? 

Demogorgon. God. 

Asia. Who made all 
That it contains? thought, passion, reason, will, 
Imagination? 

Demogorgon. God: Almighty God. 

Asia. Who made that sense which, when the 

winds of spring 
In rarest visitation, or the voice 
Of one beloved heard in youth alone, 
Fills the faint eyes with falling tears which dim ~ 45 
The radiant looks of unbewailing flowers, 
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And leaves this peopled earth a solitude 
When it returns no more? 


Demogorgon. Merciful God. 
Asia. And who made terror, madness, crime, 
remorse, 


Which form the links of the great chain of things, 
To every thought within the mind of man 
Sway and drag heavily, and each one reels 
Under the load towards the pit of death: 
Abandoned hope, and love that turns to hate; 
And self-contempt, bitterer to drink than blood; 
Pain, whose unheeded and familiar speech 
Is howling, and keen shrieks, day after day; 
And hell, or the sharp fear of hell? 
Demogorgon. Degreigns. 
Asia. Utter his name; a world pining in pain 
Asks but his name; curses shall drag him down. 
Demogorgon. He reigns. 
Asia, I feel, I know it: who? 
Demogorgon. He reigns. 
Asia. Who reigns? There was the heaven and 
earth at first, 
And Light and Love; then Saturn, from whose 
throne 
Time fell, an envious shadow: such the state 
Of the earth’s primal spirits beneath his sway, 
As the calm joy of flowers and living leaves 
Before the wind or sun has withered them 
And semivital worms; but he refused 
The birthright of their being, knowledge, power, 
The skill which wields the elements, the thought 
Which pierces this dim universe like light, 
Self-empire, and the majesty of love; 
For thirst of which they fainted. Then Prometheus 
Gave wisdom, which is strength, to Jupiter, 
And with this law alone, “Let man be free,” 
Clothed him with the dominion of wide heaven. 
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To know nor faith, nor love, nor law; to be 
Omnipotent but friendless, is to reign; 

And Jove now reigned; for on the race of man 
First famine, and then toil, and then disease, 
Strife, wounds, and ghastly death unseen before, 
Fell; and the unseasonable seasons drove 

With alternating shafts of frost and fire, 

Their shelterless, pale tribes to mountain caves: 
And in their desert hearts fierce wants he sent, 
And mad disquietudes, and shadows idle 

Of unreal good, which levied mutual war, 

So ruining the lair wherein they raged. 

Prometheus saw, and waked the legioned hopes 
Which sleep within folded Elysian flowers, 
Nepenthe, Moly, Amaranth, fadeless blooms, 
That they might hide with thin and rainbow wings 
The shape of Death; and Love he sent to bind 

The disunited tendrils of that vine 

Which bears the wine of life, the human heart ; 
And he tamed fire which, like some beast of prey, 
Most terrible, but lovely, played beneath 

The frown of man; and tortured to his will 

Iron and gold, the slaves and signs of power, 
And gems and poisons, and all subtlest forms 
Hidden beneath the mountains and the waves. 

He gave man speech, and speech created thought, 
Which is the measure of the universe; 

And science struck the thrones of earth and heaven, 
Which shook, but fell not; and the harmonious mind 
Poured itself forth in all-prophetic song; 

And music lifted up the listening spirit 

Until it walked, exempt from mortal care, 

Godlike, o’er the clear billows of sweet sound; 
And human hands first mimicked and then mocked, 
With molded limbs more lovely than its own, 

The human form, till marble grew divine; 

And mothers, gazing, drank the love men see 
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Reflected in their race, behold, and perish. 

He told the hidden power of herbs and springs, 85 

And Disease drank and slept. Death grew like 
sleep. 

He taught the implicated orbits woven 

Of the wide-wandering stars; and how the sun 

Changes his lair, and by what secret spell 

The pale moon is transformed, when her broad 
eye 90 

Gazes not on the interlunar sea: 

He taught to rule, as life directs the limbs, 

The tempest-wingéd chariots of the Ocean, 

And the Celt knew the Indian. Cities then 

Were built, and through their snow-like columns 
flowed 95 

The warm winds, and the azure ether shone, 

And the blue sea and shadowy hills were seen. 

Such, the alleviations of his state, 

Prometheus gave to man, for which he hangs 

Withering in destined pain: but who rains down 100 

Evil, the immedicable plague, which, while 

Man looks on his creation like a god 

And sees that it is glorious, drives him on, 

The wreck of his own will, the scorn of earth, 


The outcast, the abandoned, the alone? 105 
Not Jove: while yet his frown shook heaven, ay, 
when 


His adversary from adamantine chains 
Cursed him, he trembled like a slave. Declare 
Who is his master? Is he too a slave? 
Demogorgon. All spirits are enslaved which 
serve things evil: 110 
Thou knowest if Jupiter be such or no. 
Asia. Whom calledst thou God? 
Demogorgon. I spoke but as ye speak, 
For Jove is the supreme of living things. 
Asia. Who is the master of the slave? 
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Demogorgon. If the abysm 
Could vomit forth its secrets—but a voice 115 
Is wanting, the deep truth is imageless ; 

For what would it avail to bid thee gaze 

On the revolving world? What to bid speak 

Fate, Time, Occasion, Chance, and Change? To 
these 

All things are subject but eternal Love. 120 

Asia. So much I asked before, and my heart gave 
The response thou hast given; and of such truths 
Each to himself must be the oracle. 

One more demand; and do thou answer me 
As mine own soul would answer, did it know 125 
That which I ask. Prometheus shall arise 
Henceforth the sun of this rejoicing world: 
When shall the destined hour arrive? 
Demogorgon. Behold! 
Asia. The rocks are cloven, and through the 
purple night 
I see cars drawn by rainbow-winged steeds 130 
Which trample the dim winds; in each there stands 
A. wild-eyed charioteer urging their flight. 
Some look behind, as fiends pursued them there, 
And yet I see no shapes but the keen stars: 
Others, with burning eyes, lean forth, and drink 135 
With eager lips the wind of their own speed, 
As if the thing they loved fled on before, 
And now, even now, they clasped it. Their bright 
locks 
Stream like a comet’s flashing hair; they all 
Sweep onward. 

Demogorgon. ‘These are the immortal Hours, 
Of whom thou didst demand. One waits for thee. 

Asia. A spirit with a dreadful countenance 
Checks its dark chariot by the craggy gulf. 

Unlike thy brethren, ghastly charioteer, 
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Who art thou? Whither wouldst thou bear me? 
Speak! 145 

Spirit. I am the Shadow of a destiny 

More dread than is my aspect; ere yon planet 

Has set, the darkness which ascends with me 

Shall wrap in lasting night heaven’s kingless throne. 
Asia, What meanest thou? 
Panthea. That terrible Shadow floats 150 

Up from its throne, as may the lurid smoke 

Of earthquake-ruined cities o’er the sea. 

Lo! it ascends the car; the coursers fly 

Terrified; watch its path among the stars 

Blackening the night! 
Asia. Thus I am answered: strange! 155 
Panthea. See, near the verge, another chariot 

stays ; 

An ivory shell inlaid with crimson fire, 

Which comes and goes within its sculptured rim 

Of delicate strange tracery; the young Spirit 

That guides it has the dove-like eyes of hope; 160 

How its soft smiles attract the soul! as light 

Lures wingéd insects through the lampless air. 


Spirit 


My coursers are fed with the lightning, 
They drink of the whirlwind’s stream, 
And when the red morning is bright’ning 165 
They bathe in the fresh sunbeam; 
They have strength for their swiftness I deem, 
Then ascend with me, daughter of Ocean. 


I desire—and their speed makes night kindle; 

I fear—they outstrip the typhoon ; 170 
Ere the cloud piled on Atlas can dwindle, 

We encircle the earth and the moon. 
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We shall rest from long labors at noon: 
Then ascend with me, daughter of Ocean. 


Scene V.—The car pauses within a cloud on the top 
of a snowy mountain. Asis, PANTHEA, and the 
SPIRIT OF THE Hour. 


Spirit 


On the brink of the night and the morning 
My coursers are wont to respire; 

But the Earth has just whispered a warning 
That their flight must be swifter than fire: 
They shall drink the hot speed of desire! 

Asia. Thou breathest on their nostrils, but my 


breath 
Would give them swifter speed. 
Spirit. Alas! it could not. 
Panthea, O Spirit! pause, and tell whence is the 
light 


Which fills this cloud? the sun is yet unrisen. 
Spirit. The sun will rise not until noon. Apollo 

Is held in heaven by wonder; and the light 

Which fills this vapor, as the aérial hue 

Of fountain-gazing roses fills the water, 

Flows from thy mighty sister. 


Panthea. Yes, I feel— 
Asia. What is it with thee, sister? Thou art 
pale 


Panthea. How thou art changed! I dare not 
look on thee; 

I feel but see thee not. I scarce endure 

The radiance of thy beauty. Some good change 

Is working in the elements, which suffer 

Thy presence thus unveiled. The Nereids tell 
That on the day when the clear hyaline 

Was cloven at thine uprise, and thou didst stand 
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Within a veined shell, which floated on 
Over the calm floor of the crystal sea, 
Among the A*gean isles, and by the shores 
Which bear thy name,—love, like the atmosphere 
Of the sun’s fire filling the living world, 
Burst from thee, and illumined earth and heaven 
And the deep ocean and the sunless caves 
And all that dwells within them; till grief cast 
Eclipse upon the soul from which it came: 
Such art thou now; nor is it I alone, 
Thy sister, thy companion, thine own chosen one, 
But the whole world which seeks thy sympathy. 
Hearest thou not sounds i’ the air which speak the 
love 
Of all articulate beings? Feelest thou not 
The inanimate winds enamoured of thee? List! 
[ Music. 
Asia. Thy words are sweeter than. aught else 
but his 
Whose echoes they are: yet all love is sweet, 
Given or returned. Common as light is love, 
And its familiar voice wearies not ever. 
Like the wide heaven, the all-sustaining air, 
It makes the reptile equal to the god: 
They who inspire it most are fortunate, 
As I am now; but those who feel it most 
Are happier still, after long sufferings, 
As I shall soon become. 
Panthea. List! Spirits speak. 


Voice in the Aur, singing 


Life of Life! thy lips enkindle 

With their love the breath between them; 
And thy smiles before they dwindle 

Make the cold air fire; then screen them 
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In those looks, where whoso gazes 
Faints, entangled in their mazes. 


Child of Light! thy limbs are burning 


Through the vest which seems to hide them; 


As the radiant lines of morning 

Through the clouds ere they divide them; 
And this atmosphere divinest 
Shrouds thee wheresoe’er thou shinest. 


Fair are others; none beholds thee, 
But thy voice sounds low and tender 

Like the fairest, for it folds thee 
From the sight, that liquid splendor, 

And all feel, yet see thee never, 

As I feel now, lost forever! 


Lamp of Earth! where’er thou movest 
Its dim shapes are clad with brightness, 

And the souls of whom thou lovest 
Walk upon the winds with lightness, 

Till they fail, as I am failing, 

Dizzy, lost, yet unbewailing ! 


Asia 


My soul is an enchanted boat, 

Which, like a sleeping swan, doth float 
Upon the silver waves of thy sweet singing; 
And thine doth like an angel sit 

Beside a helm conducting it. 

Whilst all the winds with melody are ringing. 
It seems to float ever, forever, 

Upon that many-winding river, 

Between mountains, woods, abysses, 

A paradise of wildernesses ! 

Till, like one in slumber bound, 
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Borne to the ocean, I float down, around, 
Into a sea profound, of ever-spreading sound: 


Meanwhile thy spirit lifts its pinions 85 
In music’s most serene dominions; 
Catching the winds that fan that happy heaven. 
And we sail on, away, afar, 
Without a course, without a star, 
But, by the instinct of sweet music driven; 90 
Till through Elysian garden islets 
By thee, most beautiful of pilots, 
Where never mortal pinnace glided, 
The boat of my desire is guided: 
Realms where the air we breathe is love, 95 
Which in the winds and on the waves doth move, 
Harmonizing this earth with what we feel above. 


We have passed age’s icy caves, : 
And manhood’s dark and tossing waves, 
And youth’s smooth ocean, smiling to betray: 100 
Beyond the glassy gulfs we flee 
Of shadow-peopled infancy, 
Through death and birth, to a diviner day; 
A paradise of vaulted bowers, 
Lit by downward-gazing flowers, 105 
And watery paths that wind between 
Wildernesses calm and green, 
Peopled by shapes too bright to see, 
And rest, having beheld; somewhat like thee; 
Which walk upon the sea, and chant melodiously! — 110 


AS@ae- Tai 


SceNE I—Heaven. JUPITER on his throne; THETIS 
and the other Deities assembled. 


Jupiter. Ye congregated powers of heaven, who 
share 
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The glory and the strength of him ye serve, 
Rejoice! henceforth I am omnipotent. 

All else had been subdued to me; alone 

The soul of man, like unextinguished fire, 


Yet burns towards heaven with fierce reproach and 


doubt, 
And lamentation, and reluctant prayer, 
Hurling up insurrection, which might make 
Our antique empire insecure, though built 
On eldest faith, and hell’s coeval, fear; 


And though my curses through the pendulous air, 


Like snow on herbless peaks, fall flake by flake, 
And cling to it; though under my wrath’s night 
It climb the crags of life, step after step, 
Which wound it, as ice wounds unsandalled feet, 
It yet remains supreme o’er misery, 
Aspiring, unrepressed, yet soon to fall: 
Even now have I begotten a strange wonder, 
That fatal child, the terror of the earth, 
Who waits but till the destined hour arrive, 
Bearing from Demogorgon’s vacant throne 
The dreadful might of ever-living limbs 
Which clothed that awful spirit unbeheld, 
To redescend, and trample out the spark. 
Pour forth heaven’s wine, Idzan Ganymede, 
And let it fill the dzedal cups like fire, 
And from the flower-inwoven soil divine, 
Ye all-triumphant harmonies, arise, 
As dew from earth under the twilight stars: 
Drink! be the nectar circling through your veins 
The soul of joy, ye ever-living gods, 
Till exultation burst in one wide voice 
Like music from Elysian winds. 

And thou 
Ascend beside me, veiléd in the light 
Of the desire which makes thee one with me, 
Thetis, bright image of eternity! 
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When thou didst cry, “Insufferable might! 
God! Spare me! I sustain not the quick flames, 
The penetrating presence; all my being, 

Like him whom the Numidian seps did thaw 
Into a dew with poison, is dissolved, 

Sinking through its foundations,” even then 
Two mighty spirits, mingling, made a third 
Mightier than either, which, unbodied now, 
Between us floats, felt, although unbeheld, 
Waiting the incarnation, which ascends. 

(Hear ye the thunder Of the fiery wheels 
Griding the winds?) from Demogorgon’s throne. 
Victory! victory! Feel’st thou not, O world, 
The earthquake of his chariot thundering up 
Olympus? 

[The car of the HouR arrives. DEMOGORGON 
descends, and moves towards the throne of 
JUPITER. 2 

Awful shape, what art thou? Speak! 
Demogorgon. Eternity. Demand no direr name. 
Descend, and follow me down the abyss. 
I am thy child, as thou wert Saturn’s child; 
Mightier than thee: and we must dwell together 
Henceforth in darkness. Lift thy lightnings not. 
The tyranny of heaven none may retain, 
Or reassume, or hold, succeeding thee: 
Yet if thou wilt, as ’tis the destiny 
Of trodden worms to writhe till they are dead, 
Put forth thy might. 
Jupiter. Detested prodigy! 
Even thus beneath the deep Titanian prisons 
I trample thee! Thou lingerest? 
Mercy! mercy! 
No pity, no release, no respite! Oh, 
That thou wouldst make mine enemy my judge, 
Even where he hangs, seared by my long revenge, 
On Caucasus! he would not doom me thus. 
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Gentle, and just, and dreadless, is he not 
The monarch of the world? What then art thou? 
No refuge! no appeal! 

Sink with me then, 
We two will sink on the wide waves of ruin, 
Even as a vulture and a snake outspent 
_ Drop, twisted in inextricable fight, 
Into a shoreless sea. Let hell unlock 
Its mounded oceans of tempestuous fire, 
And whelm on them into the bottomless void 
This desolated world, and thee, and me, 
The conqueror and the conquered, and the wreck 
Of that for which they combated. 

Ai! Ai! 

The elements obey me not. I sink 
Dizzily down, ever, forever, down. 
And, like a cloud, mine enemy above 
Darkens my fall with victory! Ai, Ai! 


SceNE II].—The mouth of a great river in the Island 
Atlantis. OcEAN is discovered reclining near 
the shore; APoLLo stands beside him. 


Ocean. He fell, thou sayest, beneath his con- 
queror’s frown? 
Apollo. Ay, when the strife was ended which 
made dim 
The orb I rule, and shook the solid stars, 
The terrors of his eye illumined heaven 
With sanguine light, through the thick ragged skirts 
Of the victorious darkness, as he fell: 
Like the last glare of day’s red agony, 
Which, from a rent among the fiery clouds, 
Burns far along the tempest-wrinkled deep. 
Ocean. He sunk to the abyss? To the dark 
void? 
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Apollo. An eagle so caught in some bursting 
cloud 
On Caucasus, his thunder-baffled wings 
Entangled in the whirlwind, and his eyes 
Which gazed on the undazzling sun, now blinded 
By the white lightning, while the ponderous hail 
Beats on his struggling form, which sinks at length 
Prone, and the aerial ice clings over it. 
Ocean. Henceforth the fields of heaven-reflect- 
ing sea 
Which are my realm, will heave, unstained with 
blood, 
Beneath the uplifting winds, like plains of corn 
Swayed by the summer air; my streams will flow 
Round many-peopled continents, and round 
Fortunate isles; and from their glassy thrones 
Blue Proteus and his humid nymphs shall mark 
The shadow of fair ships, as mortals see 
The floating bark of the light-laden moon 
With that white star, its sightless pilot’s crest, 
Borne down the rapid sunset’s ebbing sea, 
Tracking their path no more by blood and groans, 
And desolation, and the mingled voice 
Of slavery and command; but by the light 
Of wave-reflected flowers, and floating odors, 
And music soft, and mild, free, gentle voices, 
And sweetest music, such as spirits love. 
Apollo. And I shall gaze not on the deeds which 
make 
My mind obscure with sorrow, as eclipse 
Darkens the sphere I guide; but list, I hear 
The small, clear, silver lute of the young Spirit 
That sits i’ the morning star. 

Ocean. Thou must away; 
Thy steeds will pause at even, till when farewell: 
The loud deep calls me home even now to feed it. 
With azure calm out of the emerald urns 
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Which stand forever full beside my throne. 
Behold the Nereids under the green sea, 
Their wavering limbs borne on the wind-like stream, 45 
Their white arms lifted o’er their streaming hair 
With garlands pied and starry sea-flower crowns, 
Hastening to grace their mighty sister’s joy. 
[A sound of waves is heard. 

It is the unpastured sea hungering for calm. 
Peace, monster; I come now. Farewell. 

Apollo. Farewell. 50 


Scene II].—Caucasus. PRomMEeTHEUS, HERCULES, 
Iong, the Eartu, Spirits, Asta, and PANTHEA, 
borne in the car with the Spirit OF THE Hour. 
Hercu_Les unbinds PROMETHEUS, who descends. 


Hercules. Most glorious among spirits, thus doth 
strength 

To wisdom, courage, and long-suffering love, 
And thee, who art the form they animate, 
Minister like a slave. 

Prometheus. Thy gentle words 
Are sweeter even than freedom long desired 
And long delayed. 

Asia, thou light of life, 

Shadow of beauty unbeheld; and ye, 
Fair sister nymphs, who made long years of pain 
Sweet to remember, through your love and care: 
Henceforth we will not part. There is a cave, 10 
All overgrown with trailing odorous plants, 
Which curtain out the day with leaves and flowers, 
And paved with veined emerald, and a fountain 
Leaps in the midst with an awakening sound. 
From its curved roof the mountain’s frozen tears 15 
Like snow, or silver, or long diamond spires, 
Hang downward, raining forth a doubtful light;- 
And there is heard the ever-moving air, 
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Whispering without from tree to tree, and birds, 

And bees; and all around are mossy seats, 

And the rough walls are clothed with long soft 
grass; 

A simple dwelling, which shall be our own; 

Where we will sit and talk of time and change, 

As the world ebbs and flows, ourselves unchanged. 

What can hide man from mutability? 

And if ye sigh, then I will smile; and thou, 

Ione, shalt chant fragments of sea-music, 

Until I weep, when ye shall smile away 

The tears she brought, which yet were sweet to 
shed. 

We will entangle buds and flowers and beams 

Which twinkle on the fountain’s brim, and make 

Strange combinations out of common things, 

Like human babes in their brief innocence ; 

And we will search, with looks and words of love, 

For hidden thoughts, each lovelier than the last, 

Our unexhausted spirits; and like lutes 

Touched by the skill of the enamored wind, 

Weave harmonies divine, yet ever new, 

From difference sweet where discord cannot be; 

And hither come, sped on the charméd winds, 

Which meet from all the points of heaven, as bees 

From every flower aérial Enna feeds, 

At their known island-homes in Himera, 

The echoes of the human world, which tell 

Of the low voice of love, almost unheard, 

And dove-eyed pity’s murmured pain, and music, 

Itself the echo of the heart, and all 

That tempers or improves man’s life, now free; 

And lovely apparitions—dim at first, 

Then radiant, as the mind arising bright 

From the embrace of beauty (whence the forms 

Of which these are the phantoms) casts on them 

The gathered rays which are reality— 
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Shall visit us, the progeny immortal 
Of painting, sculpture, and rapt poesy, 
And arts, though unimagined, yet to be. 
The wandering voices and the shadows these 
Of all that man becomes, the mediators 
Of that best worship love, by him and us 
Given and returned ; swift shapes and sounds, which 
grow 
More fair and soft as man grows wise and kind, 
And, veil by veil, evil and error fall. 
Such virtue has the cave and place around. 
[Turning to the Spirit or THE Hour. 
For thee, fair Spirit, one toil remains. Ione, 
Give her that curvéd shell, which Proteus old 
Made Asia’s nuptial boon, breathing within it 
A voice to be accomplished, and which thou 
Didst hide in grass under the hollow rock. 
Ione. Thou most desired Hour, more loved and 
lovely 
Than all thy sisters, this is the mystic shell ; 
See the pale azure fading into silver 
Lining it with a soft yet glowing light. 
Looks it not like lulled music sleeping there? 
Spirit. It seems in truth the fairest shell of 
ocean : 
Its sound must be at once both sweet and strange. 
Prometheus. Go, borne over the cities of mankind 
On whirlwind-footed coursers; once again 
Outspeed the sun around the orbéd world; 
And as thy chariot cleaves the kindling air, 
Thou breathe into the many-folded shell, 
Loosening its mighty music; it shall be 
As thunder mingled with clear echoes: then 
Return; and thou shalt dwell beside our cave. 
And thou, O Mother Earth !— 
The. Earth. I hear, I feel? 
Thy lips are on me, and their touch runs down 
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Even to the adamantine central gloom 
Along these marble nerves; ’tis life, ’tis joy, 
And through my withered, old, and icy frame 
The warmth of an immortal youth shoots down 
Circling. Henceforth the many children fair 90 
Folded in my sustaining arms; all plants, 
And creeping forms, and insects rainbow-winged, 
And birds, and beasts, and fish, and human shapes, 
Which drew disease and pain from my wan bosom, 
Draining the poison of despair, shall take 95 
And interchange sweet nutriment; to me 
Shall they become like sister-antelopes 
By one fair dam, snow-white and swift as wind, 
Nursed among lilies near a brimming stream. 
The dew-mists of my sunless sleep shall float 100 
Under the stars like balm; night-folded flowers 
Shall suck unwithering hues in their repose; 
And men and beasts in happy dreams-shall gather 
Strength for the coming day, and all its joy; 
And death shall be the last embrace of her 105 
Who takes the life she gave, even as a mother 
Folding her child, says, “Leave me not again.” 

Asia. Oh, mother! wherefore speak the name of 


death? 
Cease they to love, and move, and breathe, and 
speak, 
Who die? 
The Earth. It would avail not to reply; 110 


Thou art immortal, and this tongue is known 

But to the uncommunicating dead. 

Death is the veil which those who live call life; 

They sleep, and it is lifted: and meanwhile 

In mild variety the seasons mild 115 
With rainbow-skirted showers, and odorous winds, 
And long blue meteors cleansing the dull night, 

And the life-kindling shafts of the keen sun’s 
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All-piercing bow, and the dew-mingled rain 
Of the calm moonbeams, a soft influence mild, 120 
Shall clothe the forests and the fields, ay, even 
The crag-built deserts of the barren deep, 
With ever-living leaves, and fruits, and flowers. 
And thou! there is a cavern where my spirit 
Was panted forth in anguish whilst thy pain 125 
Made my heart mad, and those who did inhale it 
Became mad too, and built a temple there, 
And spoke, and were oracular, and lured 
The erring nations round to mutual war, 
And faithless faith, such as Jove kept with thee; — 130 
Which breath now rises, as amongst tall weeds 
A violet’s exhalation, and it fills 
With a serener light and crimson air 
Intense, yet soft, the rocks and woods around; 
It feeds the quick growth of the serpent vine, 135 
And the dark linkéd ivy tangling wild, 
And budding, blown, or odor-faded blooms 
Which star the winds with points of colored light, 
As they rain through them, and bright golden globes 
Of fruit, suspended in their own green heaven, 140 
And through their veinéd leaves and amber stems 
The flowers whose purple and translucid bowls 
Stand ever mantling with aérial dew, 
The drink of spirits; and it circles round, 
Like the soft waving wings of noonday dreams, 145 
Inspiring calm and happy thoughts, like mine, 
Now thou art thus restored. This cave is thine. 
Arise! Appear! 

LA spirit rises in the likeness of a winged child. 

This is my torch-bearer ; 

Who let his lamp out in old time with gazing 
On eyes from which he kindled it anew 150 
With love, which is as fire, sweet daughter mine, - 
For such is that within thine own. Run, wayward, 
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And guide this company beyond the peak 
Of Bacchic Nysa, Meenad-haunted mountain, 
And beyond Indus and its tribute rivers, 155 
Trampling the torrent streams and glassy lakes 
With feet unwet, unwearied, undelaying, 
And up the green ravine, across the vale, 
Beside the windless and crystalline pool, 
Where ever lies, on unerasing waves, 160 
The image of a ‘temple, built ‘above, 
Distinct with column, arch, and architrave, 
And palm-like capital, and over-wrought, 
And populous most with living imagery, 
Praxitelean shapes, whose marble smiles 165 
Fill the hushed air with everlasting love. 
It is deserted now, but once it bore 
Thy name, Prometheus; there the emulous youths 
Bore to thy honor through the divine gloom 
The lamp which was thine emblem; even as those 170 
Who bear the untransmitted torch of hope 
Into the grave, across the night of life, 
As thou hast borne it most triumphantly 
To this far goal of time. Depart, farewell. 
Beside that temple is the destined cave. 175 


ScenE IV.—A forest. In the background a cave. 
ProMETHEus, Asta, PANnTHEA, IONE, and the 
SPIRIT OF THE EARTH. 


Tone. Sister, it is not earthly; how it glides 
Under the leaves! how on its head there burns 
A light, like a green star, whose emerald beams 
Are twined with its fair hair! how, as it moves, 
The splendor drops in flakes upon the grass! 5 
{Knowest thou it? 
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Panthea. It is the delicate spirit 
That guides the earth through heaven. From afar 
The populous constellations call that light 
The loveliest of the planets; and sometimes 
It floats along the spray of the salt sea, 
Or makes its chariot of a foggy cloud, 
Or walks through fields or cities while men sleep, 
Or o’er the mountain tops, or down the rivers, 
Or through the green waste wilderness, as now, 
Wondering at all it sees. Before Jove reigned 
It loved our sister Asia, and it came 
Each leisure hour to drink the liquid light 
Out of her eyes, for which it said it thirsted 
As one bit by a dipsas, and with her 
It made a childish confidence, and told her 
All it had known or seen, for it saw much, 
Yet idly reasoned what it saw; and called her— 
For whence it sprung it knew not, nor do 1— 
Mother, dear mother. 
The Spirit of the Earth (running to Asta). 
Mother, dearest mother ; 
May I then talk with thee as I was wont? 
May I then hide my eyes in thy soft arms, 
After thy looks have made them tired of joy? 
May I then play beside thee the long noons, 
When work is none in the bright silent air? 
Asia. I love thee, gentlest being, and henceforth 
Can cherish thee unenvied. Speak, I pray; 
Thy simple talk once solaced, now delights. 
Spirit of the Earth. Mother, I am grown wiser, 
though a child 
Cannot be wise like thee, within this day; 
And happier too; happier and wiser both. 
Thou knowest that toads, and snakes, and loathly 
worms, = 
And venomous and malicious beasts, and boughs 
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That bore ill berries in the woods, were ever 

An hindrance to my walks o’er the green world; 
And that, among the haunts of humankind, 
Hard-featured men, or with proud, angry looks, 
Or cold, staid gait, or false and hollow smiles, 
Or the dull sneer of self-loved ignorance, 

Or other such foul masks, with which ill thoughts 
Hide that fair being whom we spirits call man; 
And women too, ugliest of all things evil 


(Though fair, even in a world where thou art fair, 


When good and kind, free and sincere like thee), 
When false or frowning made me sick at heart 
To pass them, though they slept, and I unseen. 
Well, my path lately lay through a great city 
Into the woody hills surrounding it; 

A sentinel was sleeping at the gate; 

When there was heard a sound, so loud, it shook 
The towers amid the moonlight, yet more sweet 
Than any voice but thine, sweetest of all; 

A long, long sound, as it would never end; 

And all the inhabitants leaped suddenly 

Out of their rest, and gathered in the streets, 
Looking in wonder up to heaven, while yet 

The music pealed along. I hid myself 

Within a fountain in the public square 

Where I lay like the reflex of the moon 

Seen in a wave under green leaves ; and soon 
Those ugly human shapes and visages 

Of which I spoke as having wrought me pain, 
Passed floating through the air, and fading still 
Into the winds that scattered them; and those 


From whom they passed seemed mild and lovely 


forms 
After some foul disguise had fallen, and all 


Were somewhat changed, and after brief surprise 


And greetings of delighted wonder, all 
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Went to their sleep again: and when the dawn 
Came, wouldst thou think that toads, and snakes, 
and efts, 
Could e’er be beautiful? yet so they were, 
And that with little change of shape or hue: 
All things had put their evil nature off: 
I cannot tell my joy, when o’er a lake, 
Upon a drooping bough with nightshade twined, 
I saw two azure halcyons clinging downward 
And thinning one bright bunch of amber berries, 
With quick long beaks, and in the deep there lay 
Those lovely forms imaged as in a sky; 
So, with my thoughts full of these happy changes, 
We meet again, the happiest change of all. 
Asia. And never will we part, till thy chaste 
sister, 
Who guides the frozen and inconstant moon, 
Will look on thy more warm and equal light 
Till her heart thaw like flakes of April snow 
And love thee. 
Spirit of the Earth. What! as Asia loves Prome- 
theus ? 
Asia. Peace, wanton, thou art yet not old enough. 
Think ye by gazing on each other’s eyes 
To multiply your lovely selves, and fill 
With spheréd fire the interlunar air? 
Spirit of the Earth. Nay, mother, while my sister 
trims her lamp 
*Tis hard I should go darkling. 
Asia. Listen ; look! 


[The Sprrit or THE Hour enters. 


Prometheus. We feel what thou hast heard and 
seen: yet speak. 

Spirit of the Hour. Soon as the sound had ceased 
whose thunder filled 
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The abysses of the sky and the wide earth, 

There was a change; the impalpable thin air 100 
And the all-circling sunlight were transformed, 

As if the sense of love dissolved in them 

Had folded itself round the spheréd world. 

My vision then grew clear, and I could see 

Into the mysteries of the universe, 105 
Dizzy as with delight I floated down; 

Winnowing the lightsome air with languid plumes, 
My coursers sought their birthplace in the sun, 
Where they henceforth will live exempt from toil, 
Pasturing flowers of vegetable fire; 110 
And where my moonlike car will stand within 

A temple, gazed upon by Phidian forms 

Of thee, and Asia, and the Earth, and me, 

And you fair nymphs looking the love we feel,— 
In memory of the tidings it has borne,— 115 
Beneath a dome fretted with graven flowers, 

Poised on twelve columns of resplendent stone, 

And open to the bright and liquid sky. 

Yoked to it by an amphisbeenic snake 

The likeness of those wingéd steeds will mock 120 
The flight from which they find repose. Alas, 
Whither has wandered now my partial tongue 

When all remains untold which ye would hear? 

As I have said, I floated to the earth; 

It was, as it is still, the pain of bliss 125 
To move, to breathe, to be; I wandering went 

Among the haunts and dwellings of mankind, 

And first was disappointed not to see 

Such mighty change as I had felt within 

Expressed in outward things; but soon I looked, 130 
And behold, thrones were kingless, and men walked 
One with the other even as spirits do— 

None fawned, none trampled; hate, disdain, or fear, 
Self-love or self-contempt, on human brows 
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No more inscribed, as o’er the gate of hell, 135 
“All hope abandon ye who enter here;” 

None frowned, none trembled, none with eager fear 
Gazed on another’s eye of cold command, 

Until the subject of a tyrant’s will 

Became, worse fate, the abject of his own, 140 
Which spurred him, like an outspent horse, to death. 
None wrought his lips in truth-entangling lines 

Which smiled the lie his tongue disdained to speak ; 
None, with firm sneer, trod out in his own heart 

The sparks of love and hope till there remained 145 
Those bitter ashes, a soul self-consumed, 

And the wretch crept a vampire among men, 
Infecting all with his own hideous ill; 

None talked that common, false, cold, hollow talk 
Which makes the heart deny the yes it breathes, 150 
Yet question that unmeant hypocrisy 

With such a self-mistrust as has no name. 

And women, too, frank, beautiful, and kind 

As the free heaven which rains fresh light and dew 
On the wide earth, passed; gentle, radiant forms, 155 
From custom’s evil taint exempt and pure; 

Speaking the wisdom once they could not think, 
Looking emotions once they feared to feel, \ 

And changed to all which once they dared not be, 

Yet being now, made earth like heaven; nor pride, 160 
Nor jealousy, nor envy, nor ill shame, 

The bitterest of those drops of treasured gall, 
Spoiled the sweet taste of the nepenthe, love. 


Thrones, altars, judgment-seats, and prisons, 
wherein, 

And beside which, by wretched men were borne 165 

Sceptres, tiaras, swords, and chains, and tomes 

Of reasoned wrong, glozed on by ignorance, 

Were like those monstrous and barbaric shapes, 
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The ghosts of a no-more-remembered fame, 

Which, from their unworn obelisks, look forth 170 

In triumph o’er the palaces and tombs 

Of those who were their conquerors; moldering 
round, 

These imaged to the pride of kings and priests 

A dark yet mighty faith, a power as wide 

As is the world it wasted, and are now 175 

But an astonishment; even so the tools 

And emblems of its last captivity, 

Amid the dwellings of the peopled earth, 

Stand, not o’erthrown, but unregarded now. 

And those foul shapes, abhorred by god and man,— 180 

Which, under many a name and many a form 

Strange, savage, ghastly, dark, and execrable, 

Were Jupiter, the tyrant of the world, 

And which the nations, panic-stricken, served 

With blood, and hearts broken by long hope, and 
love ; 

Dragged to his altars soiled and garlandless, 

And slain amid men’s unreclaiming tears, 

Flattering the thing they feared, which fear was 
hate,— 

Frown, moldering fast, o’er their abandoned 
shrines. 

The painted veil, by those who were, called life, 190 

Which mimicked, as with colors idly spread, 

All men believed or hoped, is torn aside; 

The loathsome mask has fallen, the man remains 

Sceptreless, free, uncircumscribed, but man 

Equal, unclassed, tribeless, and nationless, 195 

Exempt from awe, worship, degree, the king 

Over himself; just, gentle, wise; but man 

Passionless—no, yet free from guilt or pain, 

Which were, for his will made or suffered them; 

Nor yet exempt, though ruling them like slaves, — 200 
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From chance, and death, and mutability, 
The clogs of that which else might oversoar 
The loftiest star of unascended heaven, 
Pinnacled dim in the intense inane. 


ACT IV 


ScENE.—A part of the forest near the cave of PrRo- 
METHEUS. PANTHEA and IONE are sleeping: 
they awaken gradually during the first song. 


Voice of unseen Spirits 


The pale stars are gone! 
For the sun, their swift shepherd, 
To their folds them compelling, 
In the depths of the dawn, 
Hastes, in meteor-eclipsing array, and they flee 
Beyond his blue dwelling, 
As fawns flee the leopard. 
But where are ye? 


A train of dark forms and shadows passes by con- 
fusedly, singing. 


Here, oh here! 
We bear the bier 
Of the father of many a cancelled year! 
Spectres we 
Of the dead Hours be, 
We bear Time to his tomb in eternity. 


Strew, oh, strew 
Hair, not yew! 

Wet the dusty pall with tears, not dew! 
Be the faded flowers 
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Of Death’s bare bowers 
Spread on the corpse of the King of Hours! 20 


Haste, oh, haste! 

As shades are chased, 
Trembling, by day, from heaven’s blue waste. 

We melt away, 

Like dissolving spray, 25 
From the children of a diviner day, 

With the lullaby 

Of winds that die 
On the bosom of their own harmony! 


lone 
What dark forms were they? 30 
Panthea 
The past Hours weak and gray, 
With the spoil which their toil 
Raked together 
From the conquest but One could foil. 
Ione 
Have they passed? 35 
Panthea 


They have passed ; 
They outspeeded the blast, 
While ’tis said, they are fled: 
Ione 


Whither, oh, whither? 
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Panthea 
To the dark, to the past, to the dead. 


Voice of unseen Spirits 


Bright clouds float in heaven, 

Dew-stars gleam on earth, 

Waves assemble on ocean, 

They are gathered and driven 

By the storm of delight, by the panic of glee! 

They shake with emotion, 

They dance in their mirth. 

But where are ye? 


The pine boughs are singing 
Old songs with new gladness, 
The billows and fountains 
Fresh music are flinging, 
Like the notes of a spirit from land and from sea; 
The storms mock the mountains 
With the thunder of gladness. 
But where are ye? 


Ione. What charioteers are these? 
Panthea. Where are their chariots? 


Semichorus of Hours 


The voice of the Spirits of Air and of Earth 
Have drawn back the figured curtain of sleep 
Which covered our being and darkened our birth 

In the deep. 


A Voice 
In the deep? 
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Semichorus IT 


Oh! below the deep. 60 


Semichorus I 
An hundred ages we had been kept 
Cradled in visions of hate and care, 


And each one who waked as his brother slept, 
Found the truth— 


Semichorus IT 
Worse than his visions were ! 
Semichorus I 
We have heard the lute of Hope in eeen 65 


We have known the voice of Love in dreams; 
We have felt the wand of Power, and leap— 


Semichorus IT 


As the billows leap in the morning beams! 


Chorus 


Weave the dance on the floor of the breeze, 

Pierce with song heaven’s silent light, 70 
Enchant the day that too swiftly flees, 

To check its flight ere the cave of night. 


Once the hungry Hours were hounds 
Which chased the day like a bleeding deer, 
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And it limped and stumbled with many wounds 
Through the nightly dells of the desert year. 


But now, oh, weave the mystic measure 
Of music, and dance, and shapes of light, 
Let the Hours, and the Spirits of might and 


pleasure, 
Like the clouds and sunbeams, unite— 
A Voice 
Unite! 
Panthea. See, where the Spirits of the human 
mind, 
Wrapped in sweet sounds, as in bright veils, ap- 
proach. 


Chorus of Spirits 


We join the throng 
Of the dance and the song, 
By the whirlwind of gladness borne along; 
As the flying-fish leap 
From the Indian deep, 
And mix with the sea-birds, half asleep. 


Chorus of Hours 


Whence come ye, so wild and so fleet, 

For sandals of lightning are on your feet, 

And your wings are soft and swift as thought, 
And your eyes are as love which is veiléd not? 


Chorus of Spirits 


We come from the mind 
Of human kind, 

Which was late so dusk, and obscene, and blind; 
Now ’tis an ocean 
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Of clear emotion, 
A heaven of serene and mighty motion. 


From that deep abyss 
Of wonder and bliss, 
Whose caverns are crystal palaces; 
From those skyey towers 
Where thought’s crowned powers 
Sit watching your dance, ye happy Hours! 


From the dim recesses 
Of woven caresses, 
Where lovers catch ye by your loose tresses; 
From the azure isles, 
Where sweet wisdom smiles, 
Delaying your ships with her siren wiles. 


From the temples high 
Of man’s ear and eye, 
Roofed over sculpture and poesy; 
From the murmurings 
Of the unsealed springs 
Where science bedews her dzdal wings. 


Years after years, 
Through blood, and tears, 
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And a thick hell of hatreds, and hopes, and fears; 


We waded and flew, 
And the islets were few 


Where the bud-blighted flowers of happiness grew. 


Our feet now, every palm, 
Are sandalled with calm, 


And the dew of our wings is a rain of balm; 


And, beyond our eyes, 
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The human love lies, ! 
Which makes all it gazes on, paradise. 


Chorus of Spirits and Hours 


Then weave the web of the mystic measure; 
From the depths of the sky and the ends of the 
earth, 
Come, swift Spirits of might and of pleasure, 
Fill the dance and the music of mirth, 
As the waves of a thousand streams rush by 
To an ocean of splendor and harmony! 


Chorus of Spirits 


Our spoil is won, 
Our task is done, 
We are free to dive, or soar, or run; 
Beyond and around, 
Or within the bound 
Which clips the world with darkness round. 


We'll pass the eyes 
Of the starry skies 
Into the hoar deep to colonize: 
Death, Chaos, and Night, 
From the sound of our flight, 
Shall flee, like mist from a tempest’s might. 


And Earth, Air, and Light, 
And the Spirit of Might, 
Which drives round the stars in their fiery flight; 
And Love, Thought, and Breath, 
The powers that quell Death, 
Wherever we soar shall assemble beneath. 


And our singing shall build 
In the void’s loose field 
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A world for the Spirit of Wisdom to wield; 155 
We will take our plan 
From the new world of man. 
And our work shall be called the Promethean. 
Chorus of Hours 


Break the dance, and scatter the song; 
Let some depart, and some remain. 160 


Semichorus I 
We, beyond heaven, are driven along: 
Semichorus II 


Us the enchantments of earth retain: 
Semichorus I 


Ceaseless, and rapid, and fierce, and free, 
With the Spirits which build a new earth and sea, 
And a heaven where yet heaven could never be; 165 


Semichorus II 
Solemn, and slow, and serene, and bright, 
Leading the day and outspeeding the night, 
With the powers of a world of perfect light; 


Semichorus I 


We whirl, singing loud, round the gathering sphere, 
Till the trees, and the beasts, and the clouds appear 170 
From its chaos made calm by love, not fear. 
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Semichorus II 


We encircle the ocean and mountains of earth, 
And the happy forms of its death and birth 
Change to the music of our sweet mirth. 


Chorus of Hours and Spirits 


Break the dance, and scatter the song; 178 
Let some depart, and some remain; 

Wherever we fly we lead along 

In leashes, like starbeams, soft yet strong, 
The clouds that are heavy with love’s sweet rain. 


Panthea. Ha! they are gone! 


Tone. Yet feel you no delight is0 
From the past sweetness? 
Panthea. As the bare green hill 


When some soft cloud vanishes into rain, 
Laughs with a thousand drops of sunny water 
To the unpavilioned sky! 

Tone. Even whilst we speak 
New notes arise. What is that awful sound? 185 
Panthea. ’Tis the deep music of the rolling world 

Kindling within the strings of the waved air 
AXolian modulations. 
Tone. Listen too, 
How every pause is filled with under-notes, 
Clear, silver, icy, keen awakening tones, 190 
Which pierce the sense, and live within the soul, 
As the sharp stars pierce winter’s crystal air 
And gaze upon themselves within the sea. 
Panthea. But see where, through two openings in 
the forest 
Which hanging branches overcanopy, 195 
And where two runnels of a rivulet, 
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Between the close moss violet-inwoven, 

Have made their path of melody, like sisters 

Who part with sighs that they may meet in smiles, 

Turning their dear disunion to an isle 200 

Of lovely grief, a wood of sweet sad thoughts; 

Two visions of strange radiance float upon 

The ocean-like enchantment of strong sound, 

Which flows intenser, keener, deeper yet, 

Under the ground and through the windless air. 205 
Ione. I see a chariot like that thinnest boat, 

In which the Mother of the Months is borne 

By ebbing light into her western cave, 

When she upsprings from interlunar dreams; 

O’er which is curved an orblike canopy 210 

Of gentle darkness, and the hills and woods, 

Distinctly seen through that dusk aery veil, 

Regard like shapes in an enchanter’s glass; 

Its wheels are solid clouds, azure and gold, 

Such as the genii of the thunderstorm 215 

Pile on the floor of the illumined sea 

When the sun rushes under it; they roll 

And move and grow as with an inward wind; 

Within it sits a wingéd infant, white 

Its countenance, like the whiteness of bright snow, 220 

Its plumes are as feathers of sunny frost, 

Its limbs gleam white, through the wind-flowing 

folds 

Of its white robe, woof of ethereal pearl. 

Its hair is white, the brightness of white light 

Scattered in strings; yet its two eyes are heavens 225 

Of liquid darkness, which the Deity 

Within seems pouring, as a storm is poured 

From jaggéd clouds, out of their arrowy lashes, 

Tempering the cold and radiant air around, 

With fire that is not brightness; in its hand 230 

It sways a quivering moonbeam, from whose point 
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A guiding power directs the chariot’s prow 
Over its wheeléd clouds, which as they roll 

Over the grass, and flowers, and waves, wake 


sounds, 
Sweet as a singing rain of silver dew. 235 
Panthea. And from the other opening in the 
wood 


Rushes, with loud and whirlwind harmony, 

A sphere, which is as many thousand. spheres, 

Solid as crystal, yet through all its mass 

Flow, as through empty space, music and light; 240 
Ten thousand orbs involving and involved, 

Purple and azure, white, green, and golden, 

Sphere within sphere; and every space between 
Peopled with unimaginable shapes, 

Such as ghosts dream dwell in the lampless deep, 245 
Yet each inter-transpicuous; and they whirl 

Over each other with a thousand motions, 

Upon a thousand sightless axles spinning, 

And with the force of self-destroying swiftness, 
Intensely, slowly, solemnly roll on, 250 
Kindling with mingled sounds, and many tones, 
Intelligible words and music wild. 

With mighty whirl the multitudinous orb 

Grinds the bright brook into an azure mist 

Of elemental subtlety, like light; 255 
And the wild odor of the forest flowers, 

The music of the living grass and air, 

The emerald light of leaf-entangled beams 

Round its intense yet self-conflicting speed, 

Seem kneaded into one aérial mass 260 
Which drowns the sense. Within the orb itself, 
Pillowed upon its alabaster arms, 

Like to a child o’erwearied with sweet toil, 

On its own folded wings, and wavy hair, 

The Spirit of the Earth is laid asleep, 265 
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And you can see its little lips"are moving, 
Amid the changing light of their own smiles, 
Like one who talks of what he loves in dream. 
Ione. Tis only mocking the orb’s harmony. 
Panthea. And from a star upon its forehead, 
shoot, 270 
Like swords of azure fire, or golden spears 
With tyrant-quelling myrtle overtwined, 
Embleming heaven and earth united now, 
Vast beams like spokes of some invisible wheel 
Which whirl as the orb whirls, swifter than thought, 975 
Filling the abyss with sun-like lightnings, 
And perpendicular now, and now transverse, 
Pierce the dark soil, and as they pierce and pass, 
Make bare the secrets of the earth’s deep heart; 
Infinite mines of adamant and gold, 280 
Valueless stones, and unimagined gems, 
And caverns on crystalline columns poised 
With vegetable silver overspread ; 
Wells of unfathomed fire, and watersprings 


Whence the great sea, even as a child, is fed, 285 
Whose vapors clothe earth’s monarch mountain- 
tops 


With kingly, ermine snow. The beams flash on 
And make appear the melancholy ruins 

Of cancelled cycles; anchors, beaks of ships; 
Planks turned to marble; quivers, helms, and spears, 299 
And gorgon-headed targes, and the wheels 

Of scythéd chariots, and the emblazonry 

Of trophies, standards, and armorial beasts, 

Round which death laughed, sepulchred emblems 

Of dead destruction, ruin within ruin! 295 
The wrecks beside of many a city vast, 

Whose population which the earth grew over 

Was mortal, but not human; see, they lie, 

Their monstrous works, and uncouth skeletons, 
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Their statues, homes, and fanes; prodigious shapes 300 
Huddled in gray annihilation, split, 

Jammed in the hard, black deep; and over these, 

The anatomies of unknown winged things, 

And fishes which were isles of living scale, 

And serpents, bony chains, twisted around 305 
The iron crags, or within heaps of dust 

To which the tortuous strength of their last pangs 
Had crushed the iron crags; and over these 

The jaggéd alligator, and the might 

Of earth-convulsing behemoth, which once 310 
Were monarch beasts, and on the slimy shores, 

And weed-overgrown continents of earth, 

Increased and multiplied like summer worms 

On an abandoned corpse, till the blue globe 
Wrapped deluge round it like a cloak, and they 316 
Yelled, gasped, and were abolished; or some god 
Whose throne was in a comet, passed, and cried, 

“Be not!” And like my words they were no more. 


The Earth 


The joy, the triumph, the delight, the madness! 

The boundless, overflowing, bursting gladness, 320 
The vaporous exultation not to be confined! 

Ha! ha! the animation of delight 

Which wraps me, like an atmosphere of light, 
And bears me as a cloud is borne by its own wind. 


The Moon 


Brother mine, calm wanderer, 
Happy globe of land and air, 
Some Spirit is darted like a beam from thee, 
Which penetrates my frozen frame, 
And passes with the warmth of flame, 
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With love, and odor, and deep melody 330 
Through me, through me! 


The Earth 


Ha! ha! the caverns of my hollow mountains, 
My cloven fire-crags, sound-exulting fountains, 
Laugh with a vast and inextinguishable laughter. 
The oceans, and the deserts, and the abysses, 335 
And the deep air’s unmeasured wildernesses, 
Answer from all their clouds and billows, echoing 
after. 


They cry aloud as I do. Sceptred curse, 
Who all our green and azure universe 
Threatenedst to muffle round with black destruction, 
sending 340 
A solid cloud to rain hot thunderstones, 
And splinter and knead down my children’s bones, 
All I bring forth, to one void mass battering and 
blending,— 


Until each crag-like tower, and storied column, 
Palace, and obelisk, and temple solemn, 345 
My imperial mountains crowned with cloud, and 
snow, and fire, 
My sea-like forests, every blade and blossom 
Which finds a grave or cradle in my bosom, 
Were stamped by thy strong hate into a lifeless 
mire : 


How art thou sunk, withdrawn, covered, drunk 
up 350 
By thirsty nothing, as the brackish cup 
Drained by a desert-troop, a little drop for all; 
~ And from beneath, around, within, above, 
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Filling thy void annihilation, love 
Burst in like light on coves cloven by the thunder- 
ball. 355 


The Moon 


The snow upon my lifeless mountains 
Is loosened into living fountains, 
My solid oceans flow, and sing, and shine: 
A spirit from my heart bursts forth, 
It clothes with unexpected. birth 360 
My cold bare bosom. Oh! it must be thine 
On mine, on mine! 


Gazing on thee I feel, I know, 
Green stalks burst forth, and bright flowers grow, 
And living shapes upon my bosom move: 365 
Music is in the sea:and air, 
Winged clouds soar here and there, 
Dark with the rain new buds are dreaming of: 
*Tis love, all love! 


The Earth 


It interpenetrates my granite mass, 370 
Through tangled roots and trodden clay doth pass 
Into the utmost leaves and delicatest flowers; 
Upon the winds, among the clouds ’tis spread, 
It wakes a life in the forgotten dead,— 
They breathe a spirit up from their obscurest bow- 
ers; 375 


And like a storm bursting its cloudy prison 
With thunder, and with whirlwind, has arisen 
Out of the lampless caves of unimagined being: 
With earthquake shock and swiftness making 
shiver 
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‘Thought’s stagnant chaos, unremoved forever, — 380 
Till hate, and fear, and pain, light-vanquished 
shadows, fleeing, 


Leave man, who was a many-sided mirror, 
Which could distort to many a shape of error, 
This true fair world of things, a sea reflecting 
love ; 
Which over all his kind, as the sun’s heaven 385 
Gliding o’er ocean, smooth, serene, and even, 
Darting from starry depths radiance and life, doth 
move: 


Leave man, even as a leprous child is left, 
Who follows a sick beast to some warm cleft 
Of rocks, through which the might of healing 
springs is poured; 390 
Then when it wanders home with rosy smile, 
Unconscious, and its mother fears awhile 
It is a spirit, then, weeps on her child restored. 


Man, oh, not men! a chain of linkéd thought, 
Of love and might to be divided not, 395 
Compelling the elements with adamantine stress ; 
As the sun rules, even with a tyrant’s gaze, 
The unquiet republic of the maze 
Of planets, struggling fierce towards heaven’s free 
wilderness. 


Man, one harmonious soul of many a soul, 400 
Whose nature is its own divine control, 
Where all things flow to all, as rivers to the sea; 
Familiar acts are beautiful through love; 
Labor, and pain, and grief, in life’s green grove 
Sport like tame beasts; none knew how gentle they 
could be! 405 
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His will, with all mean passions, bad delights, 
And selfish cares, its trembling satellites, 
A spirit ill to guide, but mighty to obey, 
Is as a tempest-wingéd ship, whose helm 
Love rules, through waves which dare not over- 
whelm, 410 
Forcing life’s wildest shores to own its sovereign 
sway. 


All things confess his strength. Through the cold 
mass 
Of marble and of color his dreams pass— 
Bright threads whence mothers weave the robes 
their children wear; 
Language is a perpetual Orphic song, 415 
Which rules with dedal harmony a throng 
Of thoughts and forms, which else senseless and 
shapeless were. 


The lightning is his slave; heaven’s utmost deep 
Gives up her stars, and like a flock of sheep 
They pass before his eye, are numbered, and roll 
on! 
The tempest is his steed, he strides the air; 
And the abyss shouts from her depth laid bare, 
“Heaven, hast thou secrets? Man unveils me; I 
have none.” 


420 


The Moon 


The shadow of white death has passed 
From my path in heaven at last, 

A clinging shroud of solid frost and sleep; 
And through my newly-woven bowers, 
Wander happy paramours, 

Less mighty, but as mild as those who keep 

Thy vales more deep. 430 


425 
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The Earth 


As the dissolving warmth of dawn may fold 
A half unfrozen dew-globe, green, and gold, 
And crystalline, till it becomes a wingéd mist, 
And wanders up the vault of the blue day, 
Outlives the moon, and on the sun’s last ray 435 
Hangs o’er the sea, a fleece of fire and amethyst. 


The Moon 


Thou art folded, thou art lying 
In the light which is undying 
Of thine own joy, and heaven’s smile divine; 
All suns and constellations shower 440 
On thee a light, a life, a power, 
Which doth array thy sphere; thou pourest thine 
On mine, on mine! 


The Earth 


I spin beneath my pyramid of night, 
Which points into the heavens dreaming delight, 445 
Murmuring victorious joy in my enchanted sleep; 
As a youth lulled in love-dreams faintly sighing, 
Under the shadow of his beauty lying, 
Which round his rest a watch of light and warmth 
doth keep. 


The Moon 


As in the soft and sweet eclipse, 450 
When soul meets soul on lovers’ lips, 

High hearts are calm, and brightest eyes are dull; 
So when thy shadow falls on me, 


. 
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Then am I mute and still, by thee 
Covered; of thy love, Orb most beautiful, 
Full, oh, too full! 


Thou art speeding round the sun 
Brightest world of many a one; 
Green and azure sphere which shinest 
With a light which is divinest 
Among all the lamps of heaven 

To whom life and light is given; 
I, thy crystal paramour 

Borne beside thee by a power 
Like the polar paradise, 
Magnet-like of lovers’ eyes; 

I, a most enamored maiden 

Whose weak brain is overladen 
With the pleasure of her love, 
Maniac-like around thee move 
Gazing, an insatiate bride, 

On thy form from every side 
Like a Mzenad, round the cup 
Which Agave lifted up 

In the weird Cadmzan forest. 
Brother, wheresoe’er thou soarest 
I must hurry, whirl, and follow 
Through the heavens wide and hollow, 
Sheltered by the warm embrace 

Of thy soul from hungry space, 
Drinking from thy sense and sight 
Beauty, majesty, and might, 

As a lover or a chameleon 
Grows like what it looks upon, 
As a violet’s gentle eye 

Gazes on the azure sky 

Until its hue grows like what it-beholds, 
As a gray and watery mist 
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Glows like solid amethyst 
Athwart the western mountain it enfolds, 490 
When the sunset sleeps 
Upon its snow— 


The Earth 


And the weak day weeps 
That it should be so. 
O gentle Moon, the voice of thy delight _ 495 
Falls on me like thy clear and tender light 
Soothing the seaman, borne the summer night, 
Through isles forever calm; 
O gentle Moon, thy crystal accents pierce 
The caverns of my pride’s deep universe, 500 
Charming the tiger joy, whose tramplings fierce 
Made wounds which need thy balm. 


Panthea. I rise as from a bath of sparkling water, 
A bath of azure light, among dark rocks, 
Out of the stream of sound. 
Tone. Ah me! sweet sister, 505 
The stream of sound has ebbed away from us, 
And you pretend to rise out of its wave, 
Because your words fall like the clear, soft dew 
Shaken from a bathing wood-nymph’s limbs and 
hair. 
Panthea. Peace! peace! A mighty power, which 
is as darkness, 510 
Is rising out of Earth, and from the sky 
Is showered like night, and from within the air 
Bursts, like eclipse which had been gathered up 
Into the pores of sunlight: the bright visions, 
Wherein the singing Spirits rode and shone, 515 
Gleam like pale meteors through a watery night. 
Ione. There is a sense of words upon mine ear. 
Panthea. An universal sound like words: Oh, list! 
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Demogorgon 


Thou, Earth, calm empire of a happy soul, 

Sphere of divinest shapes and harmonies, 520 
Beautiful orb! gathering as thou dost roll 

The love which paves thy path along the skies: 


The Earth 
I hear: I am as a drop of dew that dies. 
Demogorgon 


Thou, Moon, which gazest on the nightly Earth 
With wonder, as it gazes upon thee; 525 
Whilst each to men, and beasts, and the swift birth 
Of birds, is beauty, love, calm, harmony: 


The Moon 
I hear: I am a leaf shaken by thee! 
Demogorgon 
Ye kings of suns and stars, demons and gods, 
Etherial dominations, who possess 530 


Elysian, windless, fortunate abodes 
Beyond heaven’s constellated wilderness: 


A Voice from above 
Our great republic hears: we are blest, and bless. 
Demogorgon 


Ye happy dead, whom beams of brightest verse 
Are clouds to ride, not colors to portray, 535 
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Whether your nature is that universe 
Which once ye saw and suffered— 


A Voice from beneath 


Or, as they 
Whom we have left, we change and pass away. 


Demogorgon 
Ye elemental genii, who have homes 
From man’s high mind even to the central stone 540 
Of sullen lead; from heaven’s star-fretted domes 
To the dull weed some sea-worm battens on: 
A confused Voice 
We hear: thy words waken Oblivion. 
Demogorgon 
Spirits, whose homes are flesh: ye beasts and birds, 
Ye worms, and fish; ye living leaves and buds; 545 
Lightning and wind; and ye untameable herds, 
Meteors and mists, which throng air’s solitudes :— 
A Voice 
Thy voice to us is wind among still woods. 
Demogorgon 
Man, who wert once a despot and a slave, 
A dupe and a deceiver, a decay, 550 


A traveller from the cradle to the grave 
Through the dim night of this immortal day: 
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All 
Speak: thy strong words may never pass away. 
Demogorgon 


This is the day which down the void abysm 
At the Earth-born’s spell yawns for heaven’s 
despotism, 555 
And Conquest is dragged captive through the 
deep: 
Love, es its awful throne of patient power 
In the wise heart, from the last giddy hour 
Of dread endurance, from the slippery, steep, 
And narrow verge of crag-like agony, springs 560 
And folds over the world its healing wings. 


Gentleness, Virtue, Wisdom, and Endurance,— 

These are the seals of that most firm assurance 
Which bars the pit over Destruction’s strength; 

And if, with infirm hand, Eternity, 565 
Mother of many acts and hours, should free 

' The serpent that would clasp her with his length, 

These are the spells by which to reassume 

An empire o’er the disentangled doom. 


To suffer woes which Hope thinks infinite ; 570 
To forgive wrongs darker than death or night; 
To defy Power, which seems omnipotent ; 
To love, and bear; to hope till Hope creates 
From its own wreck the thing it contemplates ; 
Neither to change, nor falter, nor repent ;— B75 
This, like thy glory, Titan, is to be 
Good, great and joyous, beautiful and free; 
This is alone Life, Joy, Empire, and Victory! 
1818-19 1820 
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THE SENSITIVE PLANT 
Parr First 


A SENsITIvVE Plant in a garden grew, 

And the young winds fed it with silver dew, 
And it opened its fan-like leaves to the light, 
And closed them beneath the kisses of night. 


And the Spring arose on the garden fair, 

Like the Spirit of Love felt every where; 
And each flower and herb on Earth’s dark breast 
Rose from the dreams of its wintry rest. 


But none ever trembled and panted with bliss 

In the garden, the field, or the wilderness, 

Like a doe in the noontide with love’s sweet want, 
As the companionless Sensitive Plant. 


The snow-drop, and then the violet, 

Arose from the ground with warm rain wet, 
And their breath was mixed with fresh odor, sent 
From the turf, like the voice and the instrument. 


Then the pied wind-flowers and the tulip tall, 
And narcissi, the fairest among them all, 
Who gaze on their eyes in the stream’s recess, 
Till they die of their own dear loveliness; 


And the Naiad-like lily of the vale, 

Whom youth makes so fair and passion so pale, 
That the light of its tremulous bells is seen 
Through their pavilions of tender green; 


And the hyacinth purple, and white, and blue, 
Which flung from its bells a sweet peal anew 
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Of music so delicate, soft, and intense, 
It was felt like an odor within the sense; 


And the rose like a nymph to the bath addressed, 
Which unveiled the depth of her glowing breast, 
Till, fold after fold, to the fainting air 

The soul of her beauty and love lay bare: 


And the wand-like lily, which lifted up, 
As a Menad, its moonlight-colored cup, 
Till the fiery star, which is its eye, 

Gazed through clear dew on the tender sky; 


And the jessamine faint, and the sweet tuberose, 
The sweetest flower for scent that blows; 

And all rare blossoms from every clime 

Grew in that garden in perfect prime. 


And on the stream whose inconstant bosom 


Was prankt under boughs of embowering blossom, 


With golden and green light, slanting through 
Their heaven of many a tangled hue, 


Broad water lilies lay tremulously, 
And starry river-buds glimmered by, 


And around them the soft stream did glide and 


dance 
With a motion of sweet sound and radiance. 


And the sinuous paths of lawn and of moss, 
Which led through the garden along and across, 
Some open at once to the sun and the breeze, 
Some lost among bowers of blossoming trees, 


Were all paved with daisies and delicate bells 
As fair as the fabulous asphodels, 
And flowrets which drooping as day drooped too 
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Fell into pavilions, white, purple, and blue, 
To roof the glow-worm from the evening dew. 


And from this undefiled Paradise 

The flowers (as an infant’s awakening eyes 
Smile on its mother, whose singing sweet 
Can first lull, and at last must awaken it), 


When Heaven’s blithe winds had unfolded them, 
As mine-lamps enkindle a hidden gem, 

Shone smiling to Heaven, and every one 
Shared joy in the light of the gentle sun; 


For each one was interpenetrated 

With the light and the odor its neighbor shed, 
Like young lovers whom youth and love make dear 
Wrapped and filled by their mutual atmosphere. 


But the Sensitive Plant, which could” give small 
fruit 

Of the love which it felt from the leaf to the root, 

Received more than all,—it loved more than ever 

(Where none wanted but it) could belong to the 
giver: 


For the Sensitive Plant has no bright flower ; 
Radiance and odor are not its dower; 

It loves, even like Love; its deep heart is full; 
It desires what it has not, the beautiful! 


The light winds which from unsustaining wings 
Shed the music of many murmurings; 

The beams which dart from many a star 

Of the flowers whose hues they bear afar; 


The pluméd insects swift and free, 
Like golden boats on a sunny sea, 
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Laden with light and odor, which pass 
Over the gleam of the living grass; 85 


The unseen clouds of the dew, which lie 
Like fire in the flowers till the sun rides high, 
Then wander like spirits among the spheres, 
Each cloud faint with the fragrance it bears; 


The quivering vapors of dim noontide, 90 
Which like a sea o’er the warm earth glide, 

In which every sound, and odor, and beam, 

Move, as reeds in a single stream; 


Each and all like ministering angels were 

For the Sensitive Plant sweet joys to bear, 95 
Whilst the lagging hours of the day went by 

Like windless clouds o’er a tender sky. 


And when evening descended from heaven above, 
And the Earth was all rest, and the air was all love, 
And delight, though less bright, was far more deep, 100 
And the day’s veil fell from the world of sleep, 


And the beasts, and the birds, and the insects were 
drowned 

In an ocean of dreams without a sound; 

Whose waves never mark, though they ever im- 
press 

The light sand which paves it, consciousness ; 105 


(Only over head the sweet nightingale 

Ever sang more sweet as the day might fail, 

And snatches of its Elysian chant 

Were mixed with the dreams of the Sensitive 
Plant. ) 
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The Sensitive Plant was the earliest 110 
Up-gathered into the bosom of rest; 

A sweet child weary of its delight, 

The feeblest and yet the favorite, 

Cradled within the embrace of night. 


Part SECOND 


There was a Power in this sweet place, 115 
An Eve in this Eden; a ruling grace 

Which to the flowers, did they waken or dream, 

Was as God is to the starry scheme. 


A Lady, the wonder of her kind, 

Whose form was upborne by a lovely mind 120 
Which, dilating, had molded her mien and motion 
Like a sea-flower unfolded beneath the ocean, 


Tended the garden from morn to even: 

And the meteors of that sublunar heaven, 

Like the lamps of the air when night walks forth, 128 
Laughed round her footsteps up from the Earth! 


She had no companion of mortal race, 

But her tremulous breath and her flushing face 

Told, whilst the morn kissed the sleep from her eyes, 
That her dreams were less slumber than Paradise: 130 


As if some bright Spirit for her sweet sake 

Had deserted heaven while the stars were awake, 
As if yet around her he lingering were, 

Though the veil of daylight concealed him from her. 


Her step seemed to pity the grass it pressed; 135 
You might hear by the heaving of her breast, 

That the coming and going of the wind 

Brought pleasure there and left passion behind. 
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And wherever her airy footstep trod, 
Her trailing hair fron: the grassy sod 
Erased its light vestige, with shadowy sweep, 
Like a sunny storm o’er the dark green deep. 


I doubt not the flowers of that garden sweet 
Rejoiced in the sound of her gentle feet; 

I doubt not they felt the spirit that came 
From her glowing fingers through all their frame. 


She sprinkled bright water from the stream 
On those that were faint with the sunny beam; 
And out of the cups of the heavy flowers 

She emptied the rain of the thunder showers. 


She lifted their heads with her tender hands, 
And sustained them with rods and ozier bands; 
If the flowers had been her own infants she 
Could never have nursed them more tenderly. 


And all killing insects and gnawing worms, 
And things of obscene and unlovely forms, 
She bore in a basket of Indian woof, 

Into the rough woods far aloof, 


In a basket, of grasses and wild flowers full, 
The freshest her gentle hands could pull 

For the poor banished insects, whose intent, 
Although they did ill, was innocent. 


But the bee and the beamlike ephemeris 


Whose path is the lightning’s, and soft moths that 


kiss 
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The sweet lips of the flowers, and harm not, did she 165 


Make her attendant angels be. 
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And many an antenatal tomb, 

Where butterflies dream of the life to come, 
She left clinging round the smooth and dark 
Edge of the odorous cedar bark. 


This fairest creature from earliest spring 

Thus moved through the garden ministering 
All the sweet season of summer tide, 

And ere the first leaf looked brown—she died! 


Part THrrp 


Three days the flowers of the garden fair 
Like stars when the moon is awakened were, 
Or the waves of Baiz, ere luminous 

She floats up through the smoke of Vesuvius. 


And on the fourth, the Sensitive Plant 
Felt the sound of the funeral chant 


And the steps of the bearers, heavy and slow, 


And the sobs of the mourners deep and low; 


The weary sound and the heavy breath, 
And the silent motions of passing death, 
And the smell, cold, oppressive, and dank, 
Sent through the pores of the coffin plank; 
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The dark grass, and the flowers among the grass, 


Were bright with tears as the crowd did pass; 


From their sighs the wind caught a mournful tone, 
And sate in the pines, and gave groan for groan, 


The garden, once fair, became cold and foul, 
Like the corpse of her who had been its soul, 
Which at first was lovely as if in sleep, 
Then slowly changed, till it grew a heap 
To make men tremble who never weep. 
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Swift summer into the autumn flowed, 
And frost in the mist of morning rode, 


Though the noonday sun looked clear and pitches? 


Mocking the spoil of the secret night. 


The rose leaves, like flakes of crimson snow, 
Paved the turf and the moss below, |! 

The lilies were drooping, and white, and wan, 
Like the head and the skin of a dying man. 


And Indian plants, of scent and hue 

The sweetest that ever were fed on dew, 
Leaf by leaf, day after day, 

Were massed into the common clay. 


And the leaves, brown, yellow, and gray, and red, 


And white with the whiteness of what is dead, 
Like troops of ghosts on the dry wind passed ; 
Their whistling noise made the birds aghast. 


And the gusty winds waked the winged seeds, 
Out of their birthplace of ugly weeds, 


Till they clung round many a sweet flower’s stem, 


Which rotted into the earth with them. 


The water-blooms under the rivulet 

Fell from the stalks on which they were set; 
And the eddies drove them here and there, 
As the winds did those of the upper air. 


Then the rain came down, and the broken stalks, 
Were bent and tangled across the walks; 

And the leafless net-work of parasite bowers 
Massed into ruin; and all sweet flowers. 


Between the time of the wind and the snow, 
All loathliest weeds began to grow, 
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Whose coarse leaves were splashed with many a 
speck, 
Like the water-snake’s belly and the toad’s back. 


And thistles, and nettles, and darnels rank, 
And the dock, and henbane, and hemlock dank, 
Stretched out its long and hollow shank, 

And stifled the air till the dead wind stank. 


And plants, at whose names the verse feels loath, 
Filled the place with a monstrous undergrowth, 
Prickly, and pulpous, and blistering, and blue, 
Livid, and starred with a lurid dew. 


And agarics, and fungi, with mildew and mold 
Started like mist from the wet ground cold; 
Pale, fleshy, as if the decaying dead 

With a spirit of growth had been animated! 


Spawn, weeds, and filth, a leprous scum, 

Made the running rivulet thick and dumb, 

And at its outlet flags huge as stakes 

Dammed it up with roots knotted like water snakes. 


And hour by hour, when the air was still, 

The vapors arose which have strength to kill: 

At morn they were seen, at noon they were felt, 
At night they were darkness no star could melt. 


And unctuous meteors from spray to spray 
Crept and flitted in broad noon-day 
Unseen; every branch on which they alit 
By a venomous blight was burned and bit. 


The Sensitive Plant like one forbid 
Wept, and the tears within each lid 
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Of its folded leaves which together grew 
Were changed to a blight of frozen glue. 


For the leaves soon fell, and the branches soon 
By the heavy axe of the blast were hewn; 
The sap shrank to the root through every pore 
As blood to a heart that will beat no more. 


For Winter came: the wind was his whip: 
One choppy finger was on his lip: 

He had torn the cataracts from the hills 
And they clanked at his girdle like manacles ; 


His breath was a chain which without a sound 
The earth, and the air, and the water bound; 
He came, fiercely driven, in his chariot-throne, 
By the tenfold blasts of the arctic zone. 


Then the weeds which were forms of living death 
Fled from the frost to the earth beneath. 

Their decay and sudden flight from frost 

Was but like the vanishing of a ghost! 


And under the roots of the Sensitive Plant 
The moles and the dormice died for want: 
The birds dropped stiff from the frozen air 
And were caught in the branches naked and bare. 


First there came down a thawing rain 

And its full drops froze on the boughs again ; 
Then there steamed up a freezing dew 
Which to the drops of the thaw-rain grew; 


And a northern whirlwind, wandering about 

Like a wolf that had smelt a dead child out, 
Shook the boughs thus laden, and heavy and stiff, 
And snapped them off with his rigid griff. 
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When winter had gone and spring came back 


The Sensitive Plant was a leafless wreck; 285 
But the mandrakes, and toadstools, and docks and 
darnels, 


Rose like the dead from their ruined charnels. 
CoNCLUSION 


Whether the Sensitive Plant, or that 

Which within its boughs like a spirit sat 

Ere its outward form had known decay, 230 
Now felt this change, I cannot say. 


Whether that Lady’s gentle mind, 

No longer with the form combined 

Which scattered love, as stars do light, 
Found sadness, where it left delight, 295 


I dare not guess; but in this life 

Of error, ignorance, and strife, 
Where nothing is, but all things seem, 
And we the shadows of the dream, 


It is a modest creed, and yet 300 
Pleasant if one considers it, 

To own that death itself must be, 

Like all the rest, a mockery. 


That garden sweet, that Lady fair, 

And all sweet shapes and odors there, 305 
In truth have never passed away: 

’Tis we, tis ours, are changed; not they. 


For luve, and beauty, and delight, 
There is no death nor change: their might 
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Exceeds our organs, which endure 310 
No light, being themselves obscure. 
1820 1820 
THESCLOUD 


I srinc fresh showers for the thirsting flowers 
From the seas and the streams; 
I bear light shade for the leaves when laid 
In their noonday dreams. 
From my wings are shaken the dews that waken 5 
The sweet buds every one, 
When rocked to rest on their mother’s breast, 
As she dances about the sun. 
I wield the flail of the lashing hail, 
And whiten the green plains under, 10 
And then again I dissolve it in rain, 
And laugh as I pass in thunder. 


I sift the snow on the mountains below, 
And their great pines groan aghast; 

And all the night ’tis my pillow white, 15 
While I sleep in the arms of the blast. 

Sublime on the towers of my skiey bowers, 
Lightning my pilot sits; 

In a cavern under is fettered the thunder,— 
It struggles and howls at fits; 20 

Over earth and ocean, with gentle motion, 
This pilot is guiding me, 

Lured by the love of the genii that move 
In the depths of the purple sea; 

Over the rills, and the crags, and the hills, 25 
Over the lakes and the plains, 

Wherever he dream, under mountain or stream, 
The Spirit he loves remains; 

And I all the while bask in heaven’s blue smile, - 
Whilst he is dissolving in rains. 30 
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The sanguine sunrise, with his meteor eyes, 
And his burning plumes outspread, 
Leaps on the back of my sailing rack, 
When the morning star shines dead, 
As on the jag of a mountain crag, 
Which an earthquake rocks and swings, 
An eagle alit one moment may sit 
In the light of its golden wings. 
And when sunset may breathe, from the lit sea 
beneath 
Its ardors of rest and of love, 
And the crimson pall of eve may fall 
From the depth of heaven above, 
With wings folded I rest, on mine airy nest, 
As still as a brooding dove. 


That orbéd maiden with white fire laden, 
Whom mortals call the moon, 

Glides glimmering o’er my fleece-like floor, 
By the midnight breezes strewn; 

And wherever the beat of her unseen feet, 
Which only the angels hear, 

May have broken the woof of my tent’s thin roof, 
The stars peep behind her and peer; 

And I laugh to see them whirl and flee, 
Like a swarm of golden bees, 

When I widen the rent in my wind-built tent, 
Till the calm rivers, lakes, and seas, 

Like strips of the sky fallen through me on high, 
Are each paved with the moon and these. 


I bind the sun’s throne with a burning zone, 
And the moon’s with a girdle of pearl; 
The volcanoes are dim, and the stars reel and swim, 
When the whirlwinds my banner unfurl. 
From cape to cape, with a bridge-like shape, 
Over a torrent sea, 
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Sunbeam-proof, I hang like a roof, 
The mountains its columns be. 
The triumphal arch through which I march 
With hurricane, fire, and snow, 
When the powers of the air are chained to my chair, 
Is the million-colored bow; 
The sphere-fire above its soft colors wove, 
While the moist earth was laughing below. 


I am the daughter of earth and water, 
And the nursling of the sky; 
I pass through the pores of the ocean and shores; 
I change, but I cannot die. 
For after the rain when, with never a stain, 
The pavilion of heaven is bare, 
And the winds and sunbeams with their convex 
gleams 
Build up the blue dome of air, 
I silently laugh at my own cenotaph, 
And out of the caverns of rain, 
Like a child from the womb, like a ghost from the 
tomb, 
I arise and unbuild it again. 
1820 1820 


TO AsSKYEARK 


Halt to thee, blithe spirit! 
Bird thou never wert, 
That from heaven, or near it, 
Pourest thy full heart 
In profuse strains of unpremeditated art. 


Higher still and higher 
From the earth thou springest 
Like a cloud of fire; 
The blue deep thou wingest, 
And singing still dost soar, and soaring ever singest. 
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In the golden lightning 
Of the sunken sun, 
O’er which clouds are bright’ning, 
Thou dost float and run; 
Like an unbodied joy whose race is just begun. 15 


The pale purple even 
Melts around thy flight ; 
Like a star of heaven 
In the broad daylight 
Thou art unseen, but yet I hear thy shrill delight, 20 
Keen as are the arrows 
Of that silver sphere, 
Whose intense lamp narrows 
In the white dawn clear, 
Until we hardly see, we feel that it is there. 25 


All the earth and air 
With thy voice is loud, 
As, when night is bare, 
From one lonely cloud 
The moon rains out her beams, and heaven is over- 
flowed. 30 


What thou art we know not 
What is most like thee? 
From rainbow clouds there flow not 
Drops so bright to see 
As from thy presence showers a rain of melody. 35 


Like a poet hidden 
In the light of thought, 
Singing hymns unbidden, 
Till the world is wrought 
To sympathy with hopes and fears it heeded not— 40 
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Like a high-born maiden 
In a palace tower, 
Soothing her love-laden 
Soul in secret hour 
With music sweet as love, which overflows her 
bower— 


Like a glow-worm golden 
In a dell of dew, 
Scattering unbeholden 
Its aérial hue 
Among the flowers and grass which screen it from 
the view— 


Like a rose embowered 
In its own green leaves, 
By warm winds deflowered, 
Till the scent it gives 
Makes faint with too much sweet these heavy- 
winged thieves. 


Sound of vernal showers 
On the twinkling grass, 
Rain-awakened flowers, 
All that ever was 
Joyous, and clear, and fresh, thy music doth surpass. 


Teach us, sprite or bird, 
What sweet thoughts are thine; 
I have never heard 
Praise of love or wine 
That panted forth a flood of rapture so divine: 


Chorus Hymeneal, 
Or triumphal chaunt, 
Matched with thine, would be all 
But an empty vaunt, . 
A thing wherein we feel there is some hidden want. 
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What objects are the fountains 
Of thy happy strain? 
What fields, or waves, or mountains? 
What shapes of sky or plain? 
What love of thine own kind? what ignorance of 
pain? 75 


With thy clear keen joyance 
Languor cannot be— 
Shadow of annoyance 
Never came near thee: 
Thou lovest—but ne’er knew love’s sad satiety. 80 


Waking or asleep, 
Thou of death must deem 
Things more true and deep 
Than we mortals dream, 
Or how could thy notes flow in such a crystal 
stream ? 85 


We look before and after 
And pine for what is not: 
Our sincerest laughter 
With some pain is fraught; 
Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest 
thought. 90 


Yet if we could scorn 
Hate, and pride, and fear; 
If we were things born 
Not to shed a tear, 
I know not how thy joy we ever should come near. 95 


Better than all measures 
Of delightful sound— 
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Better than all treasures 
That in books are found— 
Thy skill to poet were, thou scorner of the ground! 100 


Teach me half the gladness 
That thy brain must know, 
Such harmonious madness 
From my lips would flow, 
The world should listen then—as I am listening 
now. 105 
1820 1820 


THE QUESTION 
I 


I DREAMED that, as I wandered by the way, 
Bare winter suddenly was changed to spring, 

And gentle odors led my steps astray, 
Mixed with a sound of waters murmuring 

Along a shelving bank of turf, which lay 5 
Under a copse, and hardly dared to fling 

Its green arms round the bosom of the stream, 

But kissed it and then fled, as thou mightest in 

dream. 


II 


There grew pied wind-flowers and violets, 

Daisies, those pearled Arcturi of the earth, 10 
The constellated flower that never sets; 

Faint oxlips; tender bluebells, at whose birth 
The sod scarce heaved; and that tall flower that 


wets 
(Like a child, half in tenderness and mirth) 
Its mother’s face with heaven-collected tears, _ 15 


When the low wind, its playmate’s voice, it hears. 


THE QUESTION 


III 


And in the warm hedge grew lush eglantine, 
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Green cowbind and the moonlight-colored May, 
And cherry-blossoms, and white cups, whose wine 
Was the bright dew, yet drained not by the day; 


And wild roses, and ivy serpentine, 


With its dark buds and leaves, wandering astray ; 
And flowers azure, black, and streaked with gold, 


Fairer than any wakened eyes behold. 


IV 


And nearer to the river’s trembling edge 


There grew broad flag-flowers, purple prankt 


with white, 
And starry river-buds among the sedge, 
And floating water-lilies, broad and bright, 
Which lit the oak that overhung the hedge 


With moonlight beams of their own watery light; 


And bulrushes and reeds of such deep green 
As soothed the dazzled eye with sober sheen. 


Vv 


Methought that of these visionary flowers 
I made a nosegay, bound in such a way 


That the same hues, which in their natural bowers 


Were mingled or opposed, the like array 
Kept these imprisoned children of the Hours 

Within my hand,—and then, elate and gay, 
I hastened to the spot whence I had come, 
That I might there present it!—oh! to whom? 
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TO 
I 


I FEAR thy kisses, gentle maiden, 
Thou needest not fear mine; 

My spirit is too deeply laden 
Ever to burthen thine. 


II 


I fear thy mien, thy tones, thy motion, 5 
Thou needest not fear mine; 

Innocent is the heart’s devotion 
With which I worship thine. 


1820 1824 


HYMN OF PAN 
I 


From the forests and highlands 
We come, we come; 
From the river-girt islands, 
Where loud waves are dumb 
Listening to my sweet pipings. 5 
The wind in the reeds and the rushes, 
The bees on the bells of thyme, 
The birds on the myrtle bushes, 
The cicale above in the lime, 
And the lizards below in the grass, 10 
Were as silent as ever old Tmolus was, 
Listening to my sweet pipings. 


TO THE MOON 


ED 


Liquid Peneus was flowing, 
And all dark Tempe lay 
In Pelion’s shadow, outgrowing 
The light of the dying day, 
Speeded by my sweet pipings. 
The Sileni, and Sylvans, and Fauns, 
And the Nymphs of the woods and waves, 
To the edge of the moist river-lawns, 
And the brink of the dewy caves, 
And all that did then attend and follow 
Were silent with love, as you now, Apollo, 
With envy of my sweet pipings. 


III 


I sang of the dancing stars, 
I sang of the dedal Earth, 
And of Heaven—and the giant wars, 
And Love, and Death, and Birth,— 
And then I changed my pipings,— 
Singing how down the vale of Menalus 
I pursued a maiden and clasped a reed: 
Gods and men, we are all deluded thus! 
It breaks in our bosom and then we bleed: 
All wept, as I think both ye now would, 
If envy or age had not frozen your blood, 
At the sorrow of my sweet pipings. 
1820 


LO EE ESMOON 
ie 


Art thou pale for weariness 
Of climbing heaven and gazing on the earth, 
Wandering companionless 
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Among the stars that have a different birth,— 

And ever changing, like a joyless eye 5 
That finds no object worth its constancy? 


II 


Thou chosen sister of the spirit, 
That gazes on thee till in thee it pities ... 
1820 1824 


SONG 
I 


RARELY, rarely, comest thou, 
Spirit of Delight! 
Wherefore hast thou left me now 
Many a day and night? 
Many a weary night and day 5 
*Tis since thou art fled away. 


II 


How shall ever one like me 
Win thee back again? 
With the joyous and the free 
Thou wilt scoff at pain. 10 
Spirit false! thou hast forgot 
All but those who need thee not. 


III 


As a lizard with the shade 
Of a trembling leaf, 

Thou with sorrow art dismayed; 15 
Even the sighs of grief 


SONG 


Reproach thee, that thou art not near, 
And reproach thou wilt not hear. 


IV 


Let me set my mournful ditty 
To a merry measure, 
Thou wilt never come for pity, 
Thou wilt come for pleasure. 
Pity then will cut away 
Those cruel wings, and thou wilt stay. 


Vv 


I love all that thou lovest, 
Spirit of Delight! 

The fresh Earth in new leaves dressed, 
And the starry night; 

Autumn evening, and the morn 

When the golden mists are born. 


VI 


I love snow, and all the forms 
Of the radiant frost; 
I love waves, and winds, and storms, 
Every thing almost 
Which is Nature’s, and may be 
Untainted by man’s misery. 


VII 


I love tranquil solitude, 
And such society 

As is quiet, wise and good; 
Between thee and me 
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What difference? but thou dost possess 
The things I seek, not love them less. 


VIII 


I love Love—though he has wings, 
And like light can flee, 
But above all other things, 45 
Spirit, I love thee— 
Thou art love and life! O come, 
Make once more my heart thy home. 
1820 1824 


ADONAIS 
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I 


I weep for Adonais—he is dead! 
O, weep for Adonais! though our tears 
Thaw not the frost which binds so dear a head! 
And thou, sad Hour, selected from all years 
To mourn our loss, rouse thy obscure compeers, 5 
And teach them thine own sorrow, say: with me 
Died Adonais; till the Future dares 
Forget the Past, his fate and fame shall be 

An echo and a light unto eternity. 


II 


Where wert thou, mighty Mother, when he lay, 10 
When thy Son lay, pierced by the shaft which flies 

In darkness? where was lorn Urania 

When Adonais died? With+veiléd eyes, 

’*Mid listening Echoes, in her Paradise 
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She sat, while one, with soft enamored breath, 
Rekindled all the fading melodies, 
With which, like flowers that mock the corse be- 
neath, 


He had adorned and hid the coming bulk of death. 


III 


O, weep for Adonais—he is dead! 

Wake, melancholy Mother, wake and weep! 

Yet wherefore? Quench within their burning bed 
Thy fiery tears, and let thy loud heart keep, 
Like this, a mute and uncomplaining sleep ; 

For he is gone, where all things wise and fair 
Descend ;—oh, dream not that the amorous Deep 
Will yet restore him to the vital air; 


Death feeds on his mute voice, and laughs at our 


despair. 
IV 


Most musical of mourners, weep again! 

Lament anew, Urania!—He died, 

Who was the Sire of an immortal strain, 

Blind, old, and lonely, when his country’s pride, 
The priest, the slave, and the liberticide, 
Trampled and mocked with many a loathed rite 
Of lust and blood; he went, unterrified, 

Into the gulf of death; but his clear Sprite 


Yet reigns o’er earth; the third among the sons of 


light. 
Vv 
Most musical of mourners, weep anew! 


Not all to that bright station dared to climb; 
And happier they their happiness who knew, 
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Whose tapers yet burn through that night of time 
In which suns perished; others more sublime, 
Struck by the envious wrath of man or God, 
Have sunk, extinct in their refulgent prime; 
And some yet live, treading the thorny road, 
Which leads, through toil and hate, to Fame’s 
serene abode. 


VI 


But now, thy youngest, dearest one has perished, 
The nursling of thy widowhood, who grew, 
Like a pale flower by some sad maiden cherished, 
And fed with true love tears, instead of dew; 
Most musical of mourners, weep anew! 
Thy extreme hope, the loveliest and the last, 
The bloom, whose petals, nipped before they blew, 
Died on the promise of the fruit, is waste; 

The broken lily lies—the storm is overpast. 


VII 


To that high Capital, where kingly Death 
Keeps his pale court in beauty and decay, 
He came; and bought, with price of purest breath, 
A grave among the eternal—Come away! 
Haste, while the vault of blue Italian day 
Is yet his fitting charnel-roof! while still 
He lies, as if in dewy sleep he lay; 
Awake him not! surely he takes his fill 
Of deep and liquid rest, forgetful of all ill. 


VIII 
He will awake no more, oh, never more !— 


Within the twilight chamber spreads apace, 
The shadow of white Death, and at the door 
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Invisible Corruption waits to trace 
His extreme way to her dim dwelling-place; 
The eternal Hunger sits, but pity and awe 
Soothe her pale rage, nor dares she to deface 70 
So fair a prey, till darkness, and the law 
Of change, shall o’er his sleep the mortal curtain 
draw. 


IX 


O, weep for Adonais!—The quick Dreams, 

The passion-wingéed Ministers of thought, 

Who were his flocks, whom near the living streams 75 
Of his young spirit he fed, and whom he taught 
The love which was its music, wander not,— 
Wander no more, from kindling brain to brain, 
But droop there, whence they sprung; and mourn 


their lot 
Round the cold heart, where, after their sweet 
pain, 80 
They ne’er will gather strength, or find a home 
again. 


x 


And one with trembling hands clasps his cold 
head, 

And fans him with her moonlight wings, and 
Cries ; 

“Our love, our hope, our sorrow, is not dead; 

See, on the silken fringe of his faint eyes, 85 

Like dew upon a sleeping flower, there lies 

A tear some Dream has loosened from his brain.” 

Lost Angel of a ruined Paradise! 

She knew not ’twas her own; as with no stain 

She faded, like a cloud which had outwept its rain. 9 
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XI 


One from a lucid urn of starry dew 

Washed his light limbs as if embalming them; 

Another clipped her profuse locks, and threw 

The wreath upon him, like an anadem, 

Which frozen tears instead of pearls begem; 

Another in her wilful grief would break 

Her bow and wingéd reeds, as if to stem 

A greater loss with one which was more weak ; 
And dull the barbéd fire against his frozen cheek. 


XII 


Another Splendor on his mouth alit, 

That mouth, whence it was wont to draw the 
breath 

Which gave it strength to pierce the guarded wit, 

And pass into the panting heart beneath 

With lightning and with music: the damp death 

Quenched its caress upon his icy lips; 

And, as a dying meteor stains a wreath 

Of moonlight vapor, which the cold night clips, 

It flushed through his pale limbs, and passed to its 

eclipse. 


XIII 


And others came ... Desires and Adorations, 

Winged Persuasions and veiled Destinies, 

Splendors, and Glooms, and glimmering Incarna- 
tions 

Of hopes and fears, and twilight Phantasies ; 

And Sorrow, with her family of Sighs, 

And Pleasure, blind with tears, led by the gleam 

Of her own dying smile instead of eyes, 
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Came in slow pomp;—the moving pomp might 
seem 
Like pageantry of mist on an autumnal stream. 


XIV 


All he had loved, and molded into thought, 

From shape, and hue, and odor, and sweet sound, 

Lamented Adonais. Morning sought 

Her eastern watch-tower, and her hair unbound, 

Wet with the tears which should adorn the 
ground, 

Dimmed the aérial eyes that kindle day; 

Afar the melancholy thunder moaned, 

Pale Ocean in unquiet slumber lay, 

And the wild winds flew round, sobbing in their 

dismay. 


XV 


Lost Echo sits amid the voiceless mountains, 
And feeds her grief with his remembered lay, 
And will no more reply to winds or fountains, 
Or amorous birds perched on the young green 
spray, 
Or herdsman’s horn, or bell at closing day; 
Since she can mimic not his lips, more dear 
Than those for whose disdain she pined away 
Into a shadow of all sounds:—a drear 
Murmur, between their songs, is all the woodmen 
hear. 


XVI 
Grief made the young Spring wild, and she threw 


down 
Her kindling buds, as if she Autumn were, 
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' Or they dead leaves; since her delight is flown 
For whom should she have waked the sullen year? 
To Phcebus was not Hyacinth so dear 140 
Nor to himself Narcissus, as to both 
Thou, Adonais: wan they stand and sere 
Amid the faint companions of their youth, 
With dew all turned to tears; odor, to sighing ruth. 


XVII 


Thy spirits’ sister, the lorn nightingale, 145 
Mourns not her mate with such melodious pain; 
Not so the eagle, who like thee could scale 
Heaven, and could nourish in the sun’s domain 
Her mighty youth with morning, doth complain, 
Soaring and screaming round her empty nest, 
As Albion wails for thee: the curse of Cain 
Light on his head who pierced thy innocent breast, 
And scared the angel soul-that was its earthly guest! 


_ 


XVIII 


Ah woe is me! Winter is come and gone, 
But grief returns with the revolving year; 155 
The airs and streams renew their joyous tone; 
The ants, the bees, the swallows reappear ; 
Fresh leaves and flowers deck the dead Seasons’ 
bier ; 
The amorous birds now pair in every brake, 
And build their mossy homes in field and brere; 
And the green lizard, and the golden snake, 
Like unimprisoned flames, out of their trance awake. 


rare 


XIX 


Through wood and stream and field and hill and 
Ocean 


50 
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A quickening life from the Earth’s heart has burst 
As it has ever done, with change and motion 165 
From the great morning of the world when first 
God dawned on Chaos; in its stream immersed 
The lamps of Heaven flash with a softer light; 
All baser things pant with life’s sacred thirst ; 
Diffuse themselves; and spend in love’s delight 170 
The beauty and the joy of their renewéd might. 


XX 


The leprous corpse touched by this spirit tender 

Exhales itself in flowers of gentle breath; 

Like incarnations of the stars, when splendor 

Is changed to fragrance, they illumine death 175 

And mock the merry worm that wakes beneath; 

Naught we know, dies. Shall that alone which 

knows - 

Be as a sword consumed beneath the sheath 

By sightless lightning ?—th’ intense atom glows 
A moment, then is quenched in a most cold repose. 


_ 


XXI 


Alas! that all we loved of him should be, 

But for our grief, as if it had not been, 

And grief itself be mortal! Woe is me! 
Whence are we, and why are we? of what scene 


The actors or spectators? Great and mean 185 
Meet massed in death, who lends what life must 
borrow. 


As long as skies are blue, and fields are green, 
Evening must usher night, night urge the morrow, 
Month follow month with woe, and year wake year 
to sorrow. 
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XXII 
He will awake no more, oh, never more! 190 
“Wake thou,” cried Misery, “childless Mother, 


rise 
Out of thy sleep, and slake, in thy heart’s core, 
A wound more fierce than his with tears and 
sighs.” 
And all the dreams that watched Urania’s eyes, 
And all the Echoes whom their sister’s song 195 
Had held in holy science, cried: “Arise!” 
Swift as a Thought by the snake Memory stung, 
From her ambrosial rest the fading Splendor sprung. 


XXIII 


She rose like an autumnal Night, that springs 
Out of the East, and follows wild and drear 200 
“The golden Day, which, on eternal wings, 
Even as a ghost abandoning a bier, 
Had left the Earth a corpse. Sorrow and fear 
So struck, so roused, so rapt Urania; 
So saddened round her like an atmosphere 205 
Of stormy mist; so swept her on her way 
Even to the mournful place where Adonais lay. 


XXIV 


Out of her secret Paradise she sped, 

Through camps and cities rough with stone, and 
steel, 

And human hearts, which to her aéry tread 210 

Yielding not, wounded the invisible 

Palms of her tender feet where’er they fell: 

And barbéd tongues, and thoughts more sharp 
than they, 
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Rent the soft Form they never could repel, 
Whose sacred blood, like the young tears of May, 215 
Paved with eternal flowers that undeserving way. 


XXV 


In the death chamber for a moment Death, 

Shamed by the presence of that living Might, 

Blushed to annihilation, and the breath 

Revisited those lips, and life’s pale light 220 

Flashed through those limbs, so late her dear de- 
light. 

“Leave me not wild and drear and comfortless, 

As silent lightning leaves the starless night! 

Leave me not!” cried Urania: her distress 

Roused Death: Death rose and smiled, and met her 

vain caress. 225 


XXVI 


“Stay yet awhile! speak to me once again; 

Kiss me, so long but as a kiss may live; 

And in my heartless breast and burning brain 

That word, that kiss shall all thoughts else sur- 
vive, 220 

With food of saddest memory kept alive, 

Now thou art dead, as if it were a part 

Of thee, my Adonais! I would give 

All that I am to be as thou now art! 

But I am chained to Time, and cannot thence de- 

part! 


XXVIT 


“Oh gentle child, beautiful as thou wert, 235 
Why didst thou leave the trodden paths of men 
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Too soon, and with weak hands though mighty 
heart 
Dare the unpastured dragon in his den? 
Defenceless as thou wert, oh where was then 
Wisdom the mirrored shield, or scorn the spear? 240 
Or hadst thou waited the full cycle, when 
Thy spirit should have filled its crescent sphere, 
The monsters of life’s waste had fled from thee like 
deer. 


XXVIII 


“The herded wolves, bold only to pursue; 
The obscene ravens, clamorous o’er the dead; 45 
The vultures to the conqueror’s banner true, 
Who feed where Desolation first has fed, 
And whose wings rain contagion; how they fled, 
When like Apollo, from his golden bow, 
The Pythian of the age one arrow sped 250 
And smiled!—The spoilers tempt no second 
blow ; 
They fawn on the proud feet that spurn them lying 
low. 


XXIX 


“The sun comes forth, and many reptiles spawn; 

He sets, and each ephemeral insect then 

Is gathered into death without a dawn, 255 

And the immortal stars awake again; 

So is it in the world of living men: 

A godlike mind soars forth, in its delight 

Making earth bare and veiling heaven, and when 

It sinks, the swarms that dimmed or shared its 

light 260 

Leave to its kindred lamps the spirit’s awful night.” 
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Thus ceased she: and the mountain shepherds 
came, 

Their garlands sere, their magic mantles rent; 

The Pilgrim of Eternity, whose fame 

Over his living head like Heaven is bent, 

An early but enduring monument, 

Came, veiling all the lightnings of his song 

In sorrow; from her wilds Ierne sent 

The sweetest lyrist of her saddest wrong, 

And love taught grief to fall like music from his 

tongue. 


XXXI 


Midst others of less note, came one frail Form, 

A phantom among men, companionless 

As the last cloud of an expiring storm 

Whose thunder is its knell; he, as I guess, 

Had gazed on Nature’s naked loveliness, 

Actzon-like, and now he fled astray 

With feeble steps o’er the world’s wilderness, 

And his own thoughts, along that rugged way, 
Pursued, like raging hounds, their father and their 


prey. 
:@.6.4 hk: 


A pardlike Spirit beautiful and swift— 

A Love in desolation masked ;—a Power 

Girt round with weakness ;—it can scarce uplift 
The weight of the superincumbent hour ; 

It is a dying lamp, a falling shower, 

A breaking billow ;—even whilst we speak 

Is it not broken? On the withering flower 
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The killing sun smiles brightly; on a cheek 
The life can burn in blood, even while the heart may 
break. 


XXXII 


His head was bound with pansies overblown, 
And faded violets, white, and pied, and blue; 
And a light spear topped with a cypress cone, 
Round whose crude shaft dark ivy tresses grew 
Yet dripping with the forest’s noonday dew, 
Vibrated, as the ever-beating heart 
Shook the weak hand that grasped it; of that 
crew 

He came the last, neglected and apart; 

A herd-abandoned deer struck by the hunter’s dart. 


XXXIV 


All stood aloof, and at his partial moan 

Smiled through their tears; well knew that gentle 
band 

Who in another’s fate now wept his own; 

As, in the accents of an unknown land, 

He sung new sorrow; sad Urania scanned 

The Stranger’s mien, and murmured: “Who art 
thou?” 

He answered not, but with a sudden hand 


Made bare his branded and ensanguined brow, 305 


Which was like Cain’s or Christ’s—Oh! that it 
should be so! 


XXXV 
What softer voice is hushed over the dead? 


Athwart what brow is that dark mantle thrown? - 
What form leans sadly o’er the white death-bed, 
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In mockery of monumental stone, 310 
The heavy heart heaving without a moan? 
If it be He, who, gentlest of the wise, 
Taught, soothed, loved, honored the departed one, 
Let me not vex with inharmonious sighs 

The silence of that heart’s accepted sacrifice. 315 


XXXVI 


Our Adonais has drunk poison—oh! 
What deaf and viperous murderer could crown 
Life’s early cup with such a draught of woe? 
The nameless worm would now itself disown: 
It felt; yet could escape the magic tone 320 
Whose prelude held all envy, hate, and wrong, 
But what was howling in one breast alone, 
Silent with expectation of the song, 
Whose master’s hand is cold, whose silver lyre un- 
strung. 


XXXVII 


Live thou, whose infamy is not thy fame! 325 
Live! fear no heavier chastisement from me, 
Thou noteless blot on a remembered name! 
But be thyself, and know thyself to be! 
And ever at thy season be thou free 
To spill the venom when thy fangs o’erflow: 330 
Remorse and Self-contempt shall cling to thee; 
Hot Shame shall burn upon thy secret brow, 

And like a beaten hound, tremble thou shalt—as 

now. 


XXXVIII 


Nor let us weep that our delight is fled 
Far from these carrion kites that scream below ; 335 
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He wakes or sleeps with the enduring dead; 
Thou canst not soar where he is sitting now.— 
Dust to the dust! but the pure spirit shall flow 
Back to the burning fountain whence it came, 


A portion of the Eternal, which must glow 340 
Through time and change, unquenchably the 
same, 
Whilst thy cold embers choke the sordid hearth of 
shame. 
XXKEX 


Peace, peace! he is not dead, he doth not sleep— 

He hath awakened from the dream of life— 

*Tis we who, lost in stormy visions, keep 345 
With phantoms an unprofitable strife, 

And in mad trance strike with our spirit’s knife 
Invulnerable nothings—We decay 

Like corpses in a charnel; fear and grief 


Convulse us and consume us day by day, 350 
And cold hopes swarm like worms within our living 
clay. 
<a 


He has outsoared the shadow of our night; 

Envy and calumny and hate and pain, 

And that unrest which men miscall delight, 

Can touch him not and torture not again; 355 

From the contagion of the world’s slow stain 

He is secure, and now can never mourn 

A heart grown cold, a head grown gray in vain; 

Nor, when the spirit’s self has ceased to burn, 
With sparkless ashes load an unlamented urn. 360 


XLI 


He lives, he wakes—’tis Death is dead, not he; . 
Mourn not for Adonais—-Thou young Dawn 
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Turn all thy dew to splendor, nor from thee 

The spirit thou lamentest is not gone; 

Ye caverns and ye forests, cease to moan! 365 

Cease ye faint flowers and fountains, and thou Air 

Which like a mourning veil thy scarf hadst 

thrown 

O’er the abandoned Earth, now leave it bare 

Even to the joyous stars which smile on its despair! 


XLII 


He is made one with Nature: there is heard 370 

His voice in all her music, from the moan 

Of thunder, to the song of night’s sweet bird; 

He is a presence to be felt and known 

In darkness and in light, from herb and stone, 

Spreading itself where’er that Power may move 375 

Which has withdrawn his being to its own: 

Which wields the world with never wearied love, 
Sustains it from beneath, and kindles it above. 


XLIII 


He is a portion of the loveliness 

Which once he made more lovely: he doth bear 380 

His part, while the one Spirit’s plastic stress 

Sweeps through the dull dense world, compelling 
there 

All new successions to the forms they wear; 

Torturing th’ unwilling dross that checks its 
flight 

To its own likeness, as each mass may bear; 385 

And bursting in its beauty and its might 

From trees and beasts and men into the Heaven's 

light. 
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XLIV 


The splendors of the firmament of time 

May be eclipsed, but are extinguished not; 

Like stars to their appointed height they climb 290 

And death is a low mist which cannot blot 

The brightness it may veil. When lofty thought 

Lifts a young heart above its mortal lair, 

And love and life contend in it, for what 

Shall be its earthly doom, the dead live there 5% 
And move like winds of light on dark and stormy 

air. 


XLV 


The inheritors of unfulfilled renown 
Rose from their thrones, built beyond mortal 


thought, 
Far in the Unapparent. Chatterton 
Rose pale, his solemn agony had not 400 


Yet faded from him; Sidney, as he fought 
And as he fell and as he lived and loved 
Sublimely mild, a Spirit without spot, 
Arose; and Lucan, by his death approved: 
Oblivion as they rose shrank like a thing reproved. 40s 


XLVI 


And many more, whose names on Earth are dar 

But whose transmitted effluence cannot die 

So long as fire outlives the parent spark, 

Rose, robed in dazzling immortality. 

“Thou art become as one of us,” they cry, 410 
“It was for thee yon kingless sphere has long 
Swung blind in unascended majesty, 

Silent alone amid an Heaven of Song. 
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Assume thy wingéd throne, thou Vesper of our 
throng !” 


XLVITI 


Who mourns for Adonais? oh come forth 

Fond wretch! and know thyself and him aright. 

Clasp with thy panting soul the pendulous Earth; 

As from a center, dart thy spirit’s light 

Beyond all worlds, until its spacious might 

Satiate the void circumference: then shrink 

Even to a point within our day and night; 

And keep thy heart light lest it make thee sink 
When hope has kindled hope, and lured thee to the 

brink. 


XLVIII 


Or go to Rome, which is the sepulchre, 

O, not of him, but of our joy: ’tis naught 

That ages, empires, and religions there 

Lie buried in the ravage they have wrought; 

For such as he can lend,—they borrow not 

Glory from those who made the world their prey; 

And he is gathered to the kings of thought 

Who waged contention with their time’s decay, 
And of the past are all that cannot pass away. 


XLIX 


Go thou to Rome,—at once the Paradise, 

The grave, the city, and the wilderness; 

And where its wrecks like shattered mountains 
rise, 

And flowering weeds and fragrant copses dress 

The bones of Desolation’s nakedness 

Pass, till the Spirit of the spot shall lead 
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Thy footsteps:to a slope of green access 

Where, like an infant’s smile, over the dead, 440 
A light of laughing flowers along the grass is spread. 


L 


And gray walls molder round, on which dull Time 

Feeds, like slow fire upon a hoary brand; 

And one keen pyramid with wedge sublime, 

Pavilioning the dust of him who planned 445 

This refuge for his memory, doth stand 

Like flames transformed to marble; and beneath, 

A field is spread, on which a newer band 

Have pitched in Heaven’s smile their camp of 
death 

Welcoming him we lose with scarce extinguished 

breath. 450 


LI 


Here pause: these graves are all too young as yet 
To have outgrown the sorrow which consigned 
Its charge to each; and if the seal is set, 
Here, on one fountain of a mourning mind, 
Break it not thou! too surely shalt thou find 455 
Thine own well full, if thou returnest home, 
Of tears and gall. From the world’s bitter wind 
Seek shelter in the shadow of the tomb. 
What Adonais is, why fear we to become? 


LII 
The One remains, the many change and pass; —460 
Heaven’s light forever shines, Earth’s shadows 


fly ; 
Life, like a dome of many-colored glass, 
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Stains the white radiance of Eternity, 
Until Death tramples it to fragments.—Die, 
If thou wouldst be with that which thou dost 
seek ! 465 
Follow where all is fled!—Rome’s azure sky, 
Flowers, ruins, statues, music, words, are weak 
The glory they transfuse with fitting truth to speak. 


LIIt 


Why linger, why turn back, why shrink, my 
Heart? 
Thy hopes are gone before: from all things here 470 
They have departed; thou shouldst now depart! 
A light is past from the revolving year, 
And man, and woman; and what still is dear 
Attracts to crush, repels to make thee wither. 
The soft sky smiles,—the low wind whispers near ; 475 
’Tis Adonais calls! oh, hasten thither, 
No more let Life divide what Death can join to- 
gether. 
LIV 


That Light whose smile kindles the Universe, 
That Beauty in which all things work and move, 
That Benediction which the eclipsing Curse 480 
Of birth can quench not, that sustaining Love 
Which, through the web of being blindly wove 

By man and beast and earth and air and sea, 
Burns bright or dim, as each are mirrors of 

The fire for which all thirst, now beams on me, 485 

Consuming the last clouds of cold mortality. 


LV 


The breath whose might I have invoked in song 
Descends on me; my spirit’s bark is driven, 
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Far from the shore, far from the trembling throng 
Whose saiis were never to the tempest given; 490 
The massy earth and spheréd skies are riven! 
I am borne darkly, fearfully, afar: 
Whilst burning through the inmost veil of 
Heaven, 
The soul of Adonais, like a star, 
Beacons from the abode where the Eternal are. 495 
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FRoM EPIPSYCHIDION 
Verses ADDRESSED TO THE NOBLE AND UNFORTUNATE 


Lapy, Emitia V , Now IMPRISONED IN 
THE CONVENT OF 


Spouse! Sister! Angel! Pilot of the Fate 130 
Whose course has been so starless! Oh, too late 
Belovéd! Oh, too soon adored, by me! 

For in the fields of immortality 

My spirit should at first have worshiped thine, 

A divine presence in a place divine; 135 
Or should have moved beside it on this earth, 

A shadow of that substance, from its birth; 

But not as now. I love thee; yes, I feel 

That on the fountain of my heart a seal 

Is set, to keep its waters pure and bright 140 
For thee, since in those tears thou hast delight. 
We—are we not formed, as notes of music are, 

For one another, though dissimilar ; 

Such difference without discord as can make 

Those sweetest sounds, in which all spirits shake 145 
As trembling leaves in a continuous air? 


Thy wisdom speaks in me, and bids me dare- 
Beacon the rocks on which high hearts are wrecked. 
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I never was attached to that great sect, 

Whose doctrine is, that each one should select 150 
Out of the crowd a mistress or a friend, 

And all the rest, though fair and wise, commend 

To cold oblivion, though ’tis in the code 

Of modern morals, and the beaten road 

Which those poor slaves with weary footsteps tread 155 
Who travel to their home among the dead 

By the broad highway of the world, and so 

With one chained friend, perhaps a jealous foe, 

The dreariest and the longest journey go. 


True love in this differs from gold and clay, 100 
That to divide is not to take away. 
Love is like understanding, that grows bright 
Gazing on many truths; ’tis like thy light, 
Imagination! which, from earth and sky, 
And from the depths of human fantasy, 165 
As from a thousand prisms and mirrors, fills 
The Universe with glorious beams, and kills 
Error, the worm, with many a sun-like arrow 
Of its reverberated lightning. Narrow 
The heart that loves, the brain that contemplates, 170 
The life that wears, the spirit that creates 
One object, and one form, and builds thereby 
A sepulchre for its eternity. 


Mind from its object differs most in this; 
Evil from good; misery from happiness ; 175 
The baser from the nobler; the impure 
And frail, from what is clear and must endure: 
If you divide suffering and dross, you may 
Diminish till it is consumed away; 
If you divide pleasure and love and thought, 180 
Each part exceeds the whole; and we know not 
How much, while any yet remains unspared, 
Of pleasure may be gained, of sorrow spared: 
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This truth is that deep well, whence sages draw 
The unenvied light of hope; the eternal law 185 
By which those live, to whom this world of life 

Is as a garden ravaged, and whose strife 

Tills for the promise of a later birth 

The wilderness of this Elysian earth. 


There was a Being whom my spirit oft 190 
Met on its visioned wanderings, far aloft, 
In the clear golden prime of my youth’s dawn, 
Upon the fairy isles of sunny lawn, 
Amid the enchanted mountains, and the caves 
Of divine sleep, and on the air-like waves 195 
Of wonder-level dream, whose tremulous floor 
Paved her light steps. On an imagined shore, 
Under the gray beak of some promontory 
She met me, robed in such exceeding glory 
That I beheld her not. In solitudes 200 
Her voice came to me through the whispering woods, 
And from the fountains and the odors deep 
Of flowers, which, like lips murmuring in their sleep 
Of the sweet kisses which had lulled them there, 
Breathed but of her to the enamored air; 205 
And from the breezes whether low or loud, 
And from the rain of every passing cloud, 
And from the singing of the summer-birds, 
And from all sounds, all silence. In the words 
Of antique verse and high romance, in form, 210 
Sound, color, in whatever checks that storm 
Which with the shattered present chokes the past; 
And in that best philosophy, whose taste 
Makes this cold common hell, our life, a doom 
As glorious as a fiery martyrdom— 215 
Her Spirit was the harmony of truth. ‘ 
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HEEEAS 


FRoM HELLAS 
Lire May Cuances, But Ir May Fry Not 


Lire may change, but it may fly not; 
Hope may vanish, but can die not; 
Truth be veiled, but still it burneth; 
Love repulsed,—but it returneth! 


Yet were life a charnel where 
Hope lay coffined with Despair ; 
Yet were truth a sacred lie, 
Love were lust— 


If Liberty 
Lent not life its soul of light, 
Hope its iris of delight, 
Truth its prophet’s robe to wear, 
Love its power to give and bear. 


Wortps oN Worips Are Ror~tiInc Ever 


Worlds on worlds are rolling ever 
From creation to decay, 
Like the bubbles on a river 
Sparkling, bursting, borne away. 
But they are still immortal 
Who, through birth’s orient portal 
And death’s dark chasm hurrying to and fro, 
Clothe their unceasing flight 
In the brief dust and light 
Gathered around their chariots as they go; 
New shapes they still may weave, 
New gods, new laws receive, 
Bright or dim are they as the robes they last 
On Death’s bare ribs had cast. 
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A power from the unknown God, 
A Promethean conqueror, came; 
Like a triumphal path he trod 
The thorns of death and shame, 
A mortal shape to him 
Was like the vapor dim 
Which the orient planet animates with light; 
Hell, Sin, and Slavery came, 
Like bloodhounds mild and tame, 
Nor preyed, until their lord had taken flight ; 
The moon of Mahomet 
Arose, and it shall set: 
While blazoned as on Heaven’s immortal noon 
The cross leads generations on. 


Swift as the radiant shapes of sleep 
From one whose dreams are Paradise, 
Fly, when the fond wretch wakes to weep, 
And Day peers forth with her blank eyes; 
So fleet, so faint, so fair, 
The Powers of earth and air 
Fled from the folding-star of Bethlehem: 
Apollo, Pan, and Love, 
And even Olympian Jove 
Grew weak, for killing Truth had glared on them; 
Our hills and seas and streams, 
Dispeopled of their dreams, 
Their waters turned to blood, their dew to tears, 
Wailed for the golden years. 


DarkKNeEss Has DAWNED IN THE East 


Darkness has dawned in the east 
On the noon of time: 

The death-birds descend to their feast 
From the hungry clime. 
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Let Freedom and Peace flee far 
To a sunnier strand, 

And follow Love’s folding-star 
To the Evening land! 


The young moon has fed 
Her exhausted horn 
With the sunset’s fire: 
The weak day is dead, 
But the night is not born; 

And, like loveliness panting with wild desire 
While it trembles with fear and delight, 
Hesperus flies from awakening night, 

And pants in its beauty and speed with light 
Fast-flashing, soft, and bright. 

Thou beacon of love! thou lamp of the free! 

Guide us far, far away, 
To climes where now veiled by the ardor of day 
Thou art hidden 
From waves on which weary Noon 
Faints in her summer swoon, 
Between kingless continents sinless as Eden, 
Around mountains and islands inviolably 
Pranked on the sapphire sea. 


Through the sunset of hope, 
Like the shapes of a dream, 
What Paradise islands of glory gleam! 
Beneath Heaven’s cope, 
Their shadows more clear float by— 
The sound of their oceans, the light of their sky, 
The music and fragrance their solitudes breathe 
Burst, like morning on dream, or like Heaven on 
death, 
Through the walls of our prison; 
And Greece, which was dead, is arisen! 
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THe Wortp’s Great AGE Becins ANEW 


The world’s great age begins anew, 
The golden years return, 
The earth doth like a snake renew 
Her winter weeds outworn: 
Heaven smiles, and faiths and empires gleam, 
Like wrecks of a dissolving dream. 


A brighter Hellas rears its mountains 
From waves serener far; 

A new Peneus rolls his fountains 
Against the morning star. 

Where fairer Tempes bloom, there sleep 

Young Cyclads on a sunnier deep. 


A loftier Argo cleaves the main, 
Fraught with a later prize; 
Another Orpheus sings again, 
And loves, and weeps, and dies. 
A new Ulysses leaves once more 
Calypso for his native shore. 


Oh, .write no more the tale of Troy, 
If earth Death’s scroll must be! 
Nor mix with Laian rage the joy 
Which dawns upon the free: 
Although a subtler Sphinx renew 
Riddles of death Thebes never knew. 


Another Athens shall arise, 
And to remoter time 
Bequeath, like sunset to the skies, 
The splendor of its prime; 
And leave, if nought so bright may live, 
All earth can take or Heaven can give. 
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TO NIGHT 


Saturn and Love their long repose 
Shall burst, more bright and good 
Than all who fell, than One who rose, 

Than many unsubdued : 
Not gold, not blood, their altar dowers, 
But votive tears and symbol flowers. 


Oh, cease! must hate and death return? 
Cease! must men kill and die? 

Cease! drain not to its dregs the urn 
Of bitter prophecy. 

The world is weary of the past, 

Oh, might it die or rest at last! 


1821 
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iL 


SwiftLy walk o’er the western wave, 
Spirit of Night! 

Out of the misty eastern cave, 

Where all the long and lone daylight, 

Thou wovest dreams of joy and fear, 

Which make thee terrible and dear,— 
Swift be thy flight! 


id 


Wrap thy form in a mantle grey, 
Star-inwrought ! 

Blind with thine hair the eyes of Day; 

Kiss her until she be wearied out, 

Then wander o’er city, and sea, and land, 

Touching all with thine opiate wand— 
Come, long sought! 
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When I arose and saw the dawn, 

I sighed for thee; 
When light rode high, and the dew was gone, 
And noon lay heavy on flower and tree, 
And the weary Day turned to his rest, 
Lingering like an unloved guest, 

I sighed for thee. 


IV 


Thy brother Death came, and cried, 
Wouldst thou me? 

Thy sweet child Sleep, the filmy-eyed, 

Murmured like a noon-tide bee, 

Shall I nestle near thy side? 

Wouldst thou me?—And I replied, 
No, not thee! 


Vv 


Death will come when thou art dead, 
Soon, too soon— 

Sleep will come when thou art fled; 

Of neither would I ask the boon 

I ask of thee, beloved Night— 

Swift be thine approaching flight, 
Come soon, soon! 
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Music, when soft voices die, 
Vibrates in the memory; 

Odors, when sweet violets sicken, 
Live within the sense they quicken. 
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Rose leaves, when the rose is dead, 5 
Are heaped for the belovéd’s bed; 
And so thy thoughts, when thou art gone, 
Love itself shall slumber on. 
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A LAMENT 
I 


Ou, world! oh, life! oh, time! 
On whose last steps I climb 
Trembling at that where I had stood before; 
When will return the glory of your prime? 
No more—O, never more! 5 


i 


Out of the day and night 
A joy has taken flight; 
Fresh spring, and summer, and winter hoar, 
Move my faint heart with grief, but with delight 
No more—O, never more! 10 
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POLIATIC ALSAGER EAA NIISS 


Nor happiness, nor majesty, nor fame, 

Nor peace, nor strength, nor skill in arms or arts, 
Shepherd those herds whom tyranny makes tame; 
Verse echoes not one beating of their hearts, 

History is but the shadow of their shame, 5 
Art veils her glass, or from the pageant starts 

As to oblivion their blind millions fleet, 

Staining that Heaven with obscene imagery 

Of their own likeness. What are numbers knit 

By force or custom? Man who man would be, ) 
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Must rule the empire of himself; in it 

Must be supreme, establishing his throne 
On vanquished will, quelling the anarchy 
Of hopes and fears, being himself alone. 
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I 


One word is too often profaned 
For me to profane it, 

One feeling too falsely disdained 
For thee to disdain it. 

One hope is too like despair 
For prudence to smother, 

And pity from thee more dear 
Than that from another. 


II 


I can give not what men call love, 
But wilt thou accept not 
The worship the heart lifts above 
And the Heavens reject not,— 
The desire of the moth for the star, 
Of the night for the morrow, 
The devotion to something afar 
From the sphere of our sorrow? 


LINES 
I 


WHEN the lamp is shattered 
The light in the dust lies dead— 
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When the cloud is scattered 
The rainbow’s glory is shed. 

When the lute is broken, 
Sweet tones are remembered not; 

When the lips have spoken, 
Loved accents are soon forgot. 


II 


As music and splendor 

Survive not the lamp and the lute, 
The heart’s echoes render 

No song when the spirit is mute,— 
No song but sad dirges, 

Like the wind through a ruined cell, 
Or the mournful surges 

That ring the dead seaman’s knell. 


III 


When hearts have once mingled 
Love first leaves the well-built nest,— 
The weak one is singled 
To endure what it once possessed. 
O, Love! who bewailest 
The frailty of all things here, 
Why choose you the frailest 
For your cradle, your home and your bier? 


IV 


Its passions will rock thee 

As the storms rock the ravens on high: 
Bright reason will mock thee, 

Like the sun from a wintry sky. 
From thy nest every rafter 

Will rot, and thine eagle home 
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Leave thee naked to laughter, 


When leaves fall and cold winds come. 
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WITH. A GUITAR TOUJANE 


ARIEL to Miranda :—Take 

This slave of Music, for the sake 
Of him who is, the slave of thee, 
And teach it all the harmony 

In which thou canst, and only thou, 
Make the delighted spirit glow, 
Till joy denies itself again, 

And, too intense, is turned to pain; 
For by permission and command 
Of thine own Prince Ferdinand 
Poor Ariel sends this silent token 
Of more than ever can be spoken; 
Your guardian spirit, Ariel, who, 
From life to life, must still pursue 
Your happiness,—for thus alone 
Can Ariel ever find his own. 
From Prospero’s enchanted cell, 
As the mighty verses tell, 

To the throne of Naples, he 

Lit you o’er the trackless sea, 
Flitting on, your prow before, 
Like a living meteor. 

When you die, the silent Moon, 
In her interlunar swoon, 

Is not sadder in her cell 

Than deserted Ariel. 

When you live again on earth, 
Like an unseen star of birth, 
Ariel guides you o’er the sea 

Of life from your nativity. 

Many changes have been run 
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Since Ferdinand and you begun 
Your course of love, and Ariel still 
Has tracked your steps, and served your will; 
Now, in humbler, happier lot, 
This is all remembered not; 
And now, alas! the poor sprite is 
Imprisoned, for some fault of his, 
In a body like a grave. 
From you he only dares to crave, 
For his service and his sorrow, 
A smile today, a song tomorrow. 


The artist who this idol wrought 

To echo all harmonious thought, 
Felled a tree, while on the steep 

The woods were in their winter sleep, 
Rocked in that repose divine 

On the wind-swept Apennine; 

And dreaming, some of autumn past, 
And some of spring approaching fast, 
And some of April buds and showers, 
And some of songs in July bowers, 
And all of love; and so this tree— 
Oh, that such our death may be!— 
Died in sleep, and felt no pain, 

To live in happier form again: 
From which, beneath Heaven’s fairest star, 
The artist wrought this loved guitar, 
And taught it justly to reply, 

To all who question skilfully, 

In language gentle as thine own; 
Whispering in enamored tone 

Sweet oracles of woods and dells, 
And summer winds in sylvan cells; 
For it had learned all harmonies 
Of the plains and of the skies, 

Of the forests and the mountains, 
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And the many-voicéd fountains ; 
The clearest echoes of the hills, 

The softest notes of falling rills, 

The melodies of birds and bees, 

The murmuring of summer seas, 
And pattering rain, and breathing dew, 
And airs of evening; and it knew 
That seldom-heard mysterious sound, 
Which, driven on its diurnal round, 
As it floats through boundless day, 

Our world enkindles on its way.— 

All this it knows but will not tell 

To those who cannot question well 
The Spirit that inhabits it; 

It talks according to the wit 

Of its companions; and no more 

Is heard than has been felt before, 
By those who tempt it to betray 
These secrets of an elder day: 

But, sweetly as its answers will 
Flatter hands of perfect skill, 

It keeps its highest, holiest tone 

For our beloved Jane alone. 
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From A DEFENSE OF POETRY 


AccorDING to one mode of regarding those two 
classes of mental action, which are called reason and 
imagination, the former may be considered as mind 
contemplating the relations borne by one thought to 
another, however produced, and the latter as mind 
acting upon those thoughts so as to color them with 
its own light, and composing from them, as from 
elements, other thoughts, each containing within 
itself the principle of its own integrity. The one is 
the 76 roveiv, or the principle of synthesis, and has 
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for its object those forms which are common to 
universal nature and existence itself; the other is 
the 76 doyifey, or principle of analysis, and its action 
regards the relations of things simply as relations; 
considering thoughts not in their integral unity, 
but as the algebraical representations which conduct 
to certain general results. Reason is the enumera- 
tion of quantities already known; imagination is the 
perception of the value of those quantities, both 
separately and as a whole. Reason respects the 
differences, and imagination the similitudes of 
things. Reason is to imagination as the instrument 
to the agent, as the body to the spirit, as the shadow 
to the substance. 

Poetry, in a general sense, may be defined to be 
“the expression of the imagination”; and poetry is 
connate with the origin of man. Man is an instru- 
ment over which a series of external and internal 
impressions are driven, like the alternations of an 
ever-changing wind over an A¢olian lyre, which 
move it by their motion to ever-changing melody. 
But there is a principle within the human being, and 
perhaps within all sentient beings, which acts other- 
wise than in a lyre, and produces not melody alone, 
but harmony, by an internal adjustment of the 
sounds or motions thus excited to the impressions 
which excite them. It is as if the lyre could ac- 
commodate its chords to the motions of that which 
strikes them, in a determined proportion of sound; 
even as the musician can accommodate his voice to 
the sound of the lyre. A child at play by itself 
will express its delight by its voice and motions; 
and every inflection of tone and every gesture will 
bear exact relation to a corresponding antitype in 
the pleasurable impressions which awakened it; it 
will be the reflected image of that impression; and 
as the lyre trembles and sounds after the wind has 
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died away, so the child seeks, by prolonging in 
its voice and motions, the duration of the effect, to 
prolong also a consciousness of the cause. In rela- 
tion to the objects which delight a child, these 
expressions are what poetry is to higher objects. 
The savage (for the savage is to ages what the child 
is to years) expresses the emotions produced in him 
by surrounding objects in a similar manner; and 
language and gesture, together with plastic or pic- 
torial imitation, become the image of the combined 
effect of those objects and of his apprehension of 
them. Man in society, with all his passions and his 
pleasures, next becomes the object of the passions 
and pleasures of man; an additional class of emo- 
tions produces an augmented treasure of expres- 
sions; and language, gesture, and the imitative arts 
become at once the representation and the medium, 
the pencil and the picture, the chisel and the statue, 
the chord and the harmony. The social sympathies, 


or those laws from which, as from its elements, | 


society results, begin to develop themselves from 
the moment that two human beings co-exist; the 
future is contained within the present as the plant 
within the seed; and equality, diversity, unity, con- 
trast, mutual dependence, become the principles 
alone capable of affording the motives according to 
which the will of a social being is determined to 
action, inasmuch as he is social ; and constitute pleas- 
ure in sensation, virtue in sentiment, beauty in art, 
truth in reasoning, and love in the intercourse of 
kind. Hence men, even in the infancy of society, 
observe a certain order in their words and actions, 
distinct from that of the objects and the impressions 
represented by them, all expression being subject 
to the laws of that from which it proceeds. But let 
us dismiss those more general considerations which 
might involve an inquiry into the principles of 
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society itself, and restrict our view to the manner 
in which the imagination is expressed upon its 
forms. 

In the youth of the world, men dance and sing 
and imitate natural objects, observing in these ac- 
tions, as in all others, a certain rhythm or order. 
And, although all men observe a similar, they ob- 
serve not the same order in the motions of the 
dance, in the melody of the song, in the combinations 
of language, in the series of their imitations of 
natural objects. For there is a certain order or 
rhythm belonging to each of these classes of mimetic 
representation, from which the hearer and the spec- 
tator receive an intenser and purer pleasure than 
from any other; the sense of an approximation to 
this order has been called taste by modern writers. 
Every man, in the infancy of art, observes an order 
which approximates more or less closely to that from 
which this highest delight results; but the diversity 
is not sufficiently marked as that/its gradations 
should be sensible, except in those instances where 
the predominance of this faculty of approximation 
to the beautiful (for so we may be permitted to 
name the relation between this highest pleasure and 
its cause) is very great. Those in whom it exists 
in excess are poets, in the most universal sense of 
the word; and the pleasure resulting from the man- 
ner in which they express the influence of society 
or nature upon their own minds, communicates it- 
self to others, and gathers a sort of reduplication 
from that community. Their language is vitally 
metaphorical; that is, it marks the before unappre- 
hended relations of things and perpetuates their 
apprehension, until the words, which represent them, 
become, through time, signs for portions or classes 
of thought instead of pictures of integral thoughts ; 
and then, if no new poets should arise to create 
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afresh the associations which have been thus disor- 
ganized, language will be dead to all the nobler pur- 
poses of human intercourse. These similitudes or 
relations are finely said by Lord Bacon to be “the 
same footsteps of nature impressed upon the various 
subjects of the world’”—and he considers the faculty 
which perceives them as the storehouse of axioms 
common to all knowledge. In the infancy of society 
every author is necessarily a poet, because language 
itself is poetry; and to be a poet is to apprehend 
the true and the beautiful, in a word, the good which 
exists in the relation subsisting, first between exist- 
ence and perception, and secondly between perception 
and expression. Every original language near to 
its source is in itself the chaos of a cyclic poem; 
the copiousness of lexicography and the distinctions 
of grammar are the works of a later age, and are 
merely the catalogue and the form of the creations 
of poetry. 

But poets, or those who imagine and express 
this indestructible order, are not only the authors 
of language and of music, of the dance, and archi- 
tecture, and statuary, and painting: they are the 
institutors of laws, and the founders of civil society, 
and the inventors of the arts of life, and the teachers 
who draw into a certain propinquity with the beau- 
tiful and the true, that partial apprehension of the 
agencies of the invisible world which is called re- 
ligion. Hence all original religions are allegorical, 
or susceptible of allegory, and, like Janus, have a 
double face of false and true. Poets, according to 
the circumstances of the age and nation in which 
they appeared, were called, in the earlier epochs of 
the world, legislators or prophets; a poet essentially 
comprises and unites both these characters. For 
he not only beholds intensely the present as it is, 
and discovers those laws according to which present 
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things ought to be ordered, but he beholds the future 
in the present, and his thoughts are the germs of 
the flower and the fruit of latest time. Not that I 
assert poets to be prophets in the gross sense of the 
word, or that they can foretell the form as surely 
as they foreknow the spirit of events; such is the 
pretence of superstition, which would make poetry 
_an' attribute of prophecy, rather than prophecy an 
attribute of poetry. A poet participates in the eter- 
nal, the infinite, and the one; as far as relates to his 
conceptions, time and place and number are not. 
The grammatical forms which express the moods 
of time, and the difference of persons, and the dis- 
tinction of place, are convertible with respect to the 
highest poetry without injuring it as poetry; and the 
choruses of A¥schylus, and the Book of Job, and 
Dante’s Paradise, would afford, more than any other 
writings, examples of this fact, if the limits of this 
essay did not forbid citation. The creations of 
sculpture, painting, and music are illustrations still 
more decisive. 

Language, color, form, and religious and civil 
habits of action, are all the instruments and ma- 
terials of poetry; they may be called poetry by that 
figure of speech which considers the effect as a 
synonym of the cause. But poetry in a more re- 
stricted sense expresses those arrangements of lan- 
guage, and especially metrical language, which are 
created by that imperial faculty whose throne is 
curtained within the invisible nature of man. And 
this springs from the nature itself of language, 
which is a more direct representation of the actions 
and passions of our internal being, and is sus- 
ceptible of more various and delicate combinations, 
than color, form, or motion, and is more plastic and 
obedient to the control of that faculty of which it is 
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the imagination, and has relation to thoughts alone; 
but all other materials, instruments, and conditions 
of art have relations among each other, which limit 
and interpose between conception and expression. 
The former is as a mirror which reflects, the latter 
as a cloud which enfeebles, the light of which both 
are mediums of communication. Hence the fame of 
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sculptors, painters, and musicians, although the in- . 


trinsic powers of the great masters of these arts 
may yield in no degree to that of those who have 
employed language as the hieroglyphic of their 
thoughts, has never equalled that of poets in the 
restricted sense of the term; as two performers of 
equal skill will produce unequal effects from a 
guitar and a harp. The fame of legislators and 
founders of religions, so long as their institutions 
last, alone seem to exceed that of poets in the re- 
stricted sense; but it can scarcely be a question, 
whether, if we deduct the celebrity which their flat- 
tery of the gross opinions of the vulgar usually 
conciliates, together with that which belonged to 
them in their higher character of poets, any excess 
will remain. 

We have thus circumscribed the word poetry 
within the limits of that art which is the most fa- 
miliar and the most perfect expression of the 
faculty itself. It is necessary, however, to make 
the circle still narrower, and to determine the dis- 
tinction between measured and unmeasured lan- 
guage; for the popular division into prose and verse 
is inadmissible in accurate philosophy. 

Sounds as well as thoughts have relation both 
between each other and towards that which they 
represent, and a perception of the order of those 


relations has always been found connected with the 


perception of the order of the relations of thoughts. 
Hence the language of poets has ever affected a 
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certain uniform and harmonious recurrence of sound, 
without which it were not poetry, and which is 
scarcely less indispensable to the communication of 
its influence than the words themselves without 
reference to that peculiar order. Hence the vanity 
of translation; it were as wise to cast a violet into 
a crucible that you might discover the formal prin- 
ciple of its color and odor, as to seek to transfuse 
from one language into another the creations of a 
poet. The plant must spring again from its seed, 
or it will bear no flower—and this is the burthen 
of the curse of Babel. 

An observation of the regular mode of the recur- 
rence of harmony in the language of poetical minds, 
together with its relation to music, produced metre, 
or a certain system of traditional forms of harmony 
and language. Yet it is by no means essential that 
a poet should accommodate his language to this tra- 
ditional form, so that the harmony, which is its 
spirit, be observed. The practice is indeed con- 
venient and popular, and to be preferred especialiy 
in such composition as includes much action; but 
every great poet must inevitably innovate upon the 
example of his predecessors in the exact structure of 
his peculiar versification. The distinction between 
poets and prose writers is a vulgar error. The dis- 
tinction between philosophers and poets has been 
anticipated. Plato was essentially a poet—the truth 
and splendor of his imagery, and the melody of his 
language, are the most intense that it is possible to 
conceive. He rejected the measure of the epic, 
dramatic, and lyrical forms, because he sought to 
kindle a harmony in thoughts divested of shape and 
action, and he forebore to invent any regular plan 
of rhythm which would include, under determinate 
forms, the varied pauses of his style. Cicero sought 
to imitate the cadence of his periods, but with little 
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success. Lord Bacon was a poet. His language 
has a sweet and majestic rhythm which satisfies the 
sense, no less than the almost superhuman wisdom 
of his philosophy satisfies the intellect; it is a strain 
which distends and then bursts the circumference 
of the reader’s mind, and pours itself forth together 
with it into the universal element with which it has 
perpetual sympathy. All the authors of revolutions 
in opinion are not only necessarily poets as they are 
inventors, nor even as their words unveil the per- 
manent analogy of things by images which partici- 
pate in the life of truth; but as their periods are 
harmonious and rhythmical, and contain in them- 
selves the elements of verse, being the echo of the 
eternal music. Nor are those supreme poets, who 
have employed traditional forms of rhythm on ac- 
count of the form and action of their subjects, less 
capable of perceiving and teaching the truth of 
things, than those who have omitted that form. 
Shakspere, Dante, and Milton (to confine ourselves 
to modern writers) are philosophers of the very 
loftiest power. . 

A poem is the very image of life expressed in its 
eternal truth. There is this difference between a 
story and a poem, that a story is a catalogue of 
detached facts, which have no other connection than 
time, place, circumstance, cause and effect; the other 
is the creation of actions according to the unchange- 
able forms of human nature, as existing in the mind 
of the creator, which is itself the image of all other 
minds. The one is partial, and applies only to a 
definite period of time, and a certain combination of 
events which can never again recur; the other is 
universal, and contains within itself the germ of a 
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in the possible varieties of human nature. Time, 
which destroys the beauty and the use of the story 
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of particular facts, stripped of the poetry which 
should invest them, augments that of poetry, and 
forever develops new and wonderful applications 
of the eternal truth which it contains. Hence epit- 
omes have been called the moths of just history; 
they eat out the poetry of it. A story of particular 
facts is as a mirror which obscures and distorts that 
which should be beautiful; poetry is a mirror which 
makes beautiful that which is distorted. 

The parts of a composition may be poetical, with- 
out the composition as a whole being a poem. 
single sentence may be considered as a whole, though 
it may be found in the midst of a series of unas- 
similated portions; a single word even may be a 
spark of inextinguishable thought. And thus all 
the great historians, Herodotus, Plutarch, Livy, were 
poets; and although the plan of these writers, espe- 
cially that of Livy, restrained them from develop- 
ing this faculty in its highest degree, they made 
copious and ample amends for their subjection, by 
filling all the interstices of their subjects with living 
images. 

Having determined what is poetry, and who are 
poets, let us proceed to estimate its effects upon 
society. 

Poetry is ever accompanied with pleasure: all 
spirits on which it falls open themselves to receive 
the wisdom which is mingled with its delight. In 


the infancy of the world, neither poets themselves 3 


nor their auditors are fully aware of the excellence 
of poetry, for it acts in a divine and unapprehended 
manner, beyond and above consciousness; and it is 
reserved for future generations to contemplate and 
measure the mighty cause and effect in all the 


strength and splendor of their union. Even in mod-: 


ern times, no living poet ever arrived at the fulness 
of his fame; the jury which sits in judgment upon 
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a poet, belonging as he does to all time, must be 
composed of his peers; it must be impanelled by 
Time from the selectest of the wise of many gen- 
erations. A poet is a nightingale, who sits in dark- 
ness-and sings to cheer its own solitude with sweet 
sounds; his auditors are as men entranced by the 
melody of an unseen musician, who feel that they 
are moved and softened, yet know not whence or 
why. The poems of Homer and his contemporaries 
were the delight of infant Greece; they were the 
elements of that social system which is the column 
upon which all succeeding civilization has reposed. 
Homer embodied the ideal perfection of his age in 
human character; nor can we doubt that those who 
read his verses were awakened to an ambition of 
becoming like to Achilles, Hector, and Ulysses; 
the truth and beauty of friendship, patriotism, and 
persevering devotion to an object, were unveiled 
to the depths in these immortal creations; the senti- 
ments of the auditors must have been refined and 
enlarged by a sympathy with such great and lovely 
impersonations, until from admiring they imitated, 
and from imitation they identified themselves with 
the objects of their admiration. Nor let it be ob- 
jected that these characters are remote from moral 
perfection, and that they can by no means be con- 
sidered as edifying patterns for general imitation. 
Every epoch, under names more or less specious, 
has deified its peculiar errors; Revenge is the naked 
idol of the worship of a semi-barbarous age; and 
Self-Deceit is the veiled image of unknown evil, 
before which luxury and satiety lie prostrate. But 
a poet considers the vices of his contemporaries as a 
temporary dress in which his creations must be 
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eternal proportions of their beauty. An epic or 
dramatic personage is understood to wear them 
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around his soul, as he may the ancient armor or 
the modern uniform around his body, whilst it is 
easy to conceive a dress more graceful than either. 
The beauty of the internal nature can not be so far 
concealed by its accidental vesture, but that the spirit 
of its form shall communicate itself to the very 
disguise, and indicate the shape it hides from the 
manner in which it is worn. A majestic form and 
graceful motions will express themselves through 
the most barbarous and tasteless costume. Few poets 
of the highest class have chosen to exhibit the beauty 
of their conceptions in its naked truth and splendor ; 
and it is doubtful whether the alloy of costume, 
habit, etc. be not necessary to temper this planetary 
music for mortal ears. 

The whole objection, however, of the immo- 
rality of poetry rests upon a misconception of the 
manner in which poetry acts to produce the moral 
improvement of man. Ethical science arranges the 
elements which poetry has created, and propounds 
schemes and proposes examples of civil and do- 
mestic life; nor is it for want of admirable doctrines 
that men hate, and despise, and censure, and deceive, 
and subjugate one another. But poetry acts in an- 
other and diviner manner. It awakens and enlarges 
the mind itself by rendering it the receptacle of a 
thousand unapprehended combinations of thought. 
Poetry lifts the veil from the hidden beauty of the 
world, and makes familiar objects be as if they 
were not familiar; it reproduces all that it repre- 
sents, and the impersonations clothed in its Elysian 
light stand thenceforward in the minds of those 
who have once contemplated them, as memorials 
of that gentle and exalted content which extends 
itself over all thoughts and actions with which it 
co-exists. The great secret of morals is love; or 
a going out of our own nature, and an identifica- 
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tion of ourselves with the beautiful which exists in 
thought, action, or person, not our own. A man, 
to be greatly good, must imagine intensely and com- 
prehensively; he must put himself in the place of 
another and of many others; the pains and pleas- 
ures of his species must become his own. The great 
instrument of moral good is the imagination; and 
poetry administers to the effect by acting upon the 
cause. Poetry enlarges the circumference of the 
imagination by replenishing it with thoughts of 
ever new delight, which have the power of attract- 
ing and assimilating to their own nature all other 
thoughts, and which form new intervals and inter- 
stices whose void forever craves fresh food. Poetry 
strengthens the faculty which is the organ of the 
moral nature of man, in the same manner as exer- 
cise strengthens a limb. A poet therefore would do 
ill to embody his own conceptions of right and 
wrong, which are usually those of his place and 
time, in his poetical creations, which participate in 
neither. By this assumption of the inferior office of 
interpreting the effect, in which perhaps after all he 
might acquit himself but imperfectly, he would re- 
sign a glory in the participation in the cause. There 
was little danger that Homer, or any of the eternal 
poets, should have so far misunderstood themselves 
as to have abdicated this throne of their widest 
dominion. Those in whom the poetical faculty, 
though great, is less intense, as Euripides, Lucan, 
Tasso, Spenser, have frequently affected a moral 
aim, and the effect of their poetry is diminished in 
exact proportion to the degree in which they compel 
us to advert to this purpose. 
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and power, and pleasure; by the other it engenders 
in the mind a desire to reproduce and arrange them 
according to a certain rhythm and order which may 
be called the beautiful and the good. The cultiva- 
tion of poetry is never more to be desired than at 
periods when, from an excess of the selfish and 
calculating principle, the accumulation of the ma- 
terials of external life exceed the quantity of the 
power of assimilating them to the internal laws of 
human nature. The body has then become too 
unwieldy for that which animates it. 

Poetry is indeed something divine. It is at once 
the center and circumference of knowledge; it is that 
which comprehends all science, and that to which 
all science must be referred. It is at the same time 
the root and blossom of all other systems of thought ; 
it is that from which all spring, and that which 
adorns all; and that which, if blighted, denies the 
fruit and the seed, and withholds from the barren 
world the nourishment and the succession of the 
scions of the tree of life. It is the perfect and con- 
summate surface and bloom of all things; it is as 
the odor and the color of the rose to the texture of 
the elements which compose it, as the form and 
splendor of unfaded beauty to the secrets of anatomy 
and corruption. What were virtue, love, patriotism, 
friendship; what were the scenery of this beautiful 
universe which we inhabit; what were our consola- 
tions on this side of the grave, and what were our 
aspirations beyond it,—if poetry did not ascend to 
bring light and fire from those eternal regions where 
the owl-winged faculty of calculation dare not ever 
soar? Poetry is not like reasoning, a power to be 
exerted according to the determination of the will. 
A man cannot say, “I will compose poetry.” The 
greatest poet even cannot say it; for the mind in 
creation is as a fading coal, which some invisible 
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influence, like an inconstant wind, awakens to tran- 
sitory brightness; this power arises from within, 
like the color of a flower which fades and changes 
as it is developed, and the conscious portions of our 
natures are unprophetic either of its approach or its 
departure. Could this influence be durable in its 
original purity and force, it is impossible to predict 
the greatness of the results; but when composition 
begins, inspiration is already on the decline, and 
the most glorious poetry that has ever been com- 
municated to the world is probably a feeble shadow 
of the original conceptions of the poet. I appeal to the 
greatest poets of the present day whether it is not 
an error to assert that the finest passages of poetry 
are produced by labor and study. The toil and the 
delay recommended by critics can be justly inter- 
preted to mean no more than a careful observation 
of the inspired moments, and an artificial connection 
of the spaces between their suggestions by the in- 
tertexture of conventional expressions—a necessity 
only imposed by the limitedness of the poetical fac- 
ulty itself; for Milton conceived the Paradise Lost 
as a whole before he executed it in portions. We 
have his own authority also for the muse having 
“dictated” to him the “unpremeditated song.” And 
let this be an answer to those who would allege the 
fifty-six various readings of the first line of the 
Orlando Furioso. Compositions so produced are to 
poetry what mosaic is to painting. The instinct and 
intuition of the poetical faculty is still more obsery- 
able in the plastic and pictorial arts: a great statue 
or picture grows under the power of the artist 
as a child in the mother’s womb; and the very mind 
which directs the hands in formation, is incapable 
of accounting to itself for the origin, the gradations, 
or the media of the process. 

Poetry is the record of the best and happiest mo- 
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ments of the happiest and best minds. We are 
aware of evanescent visitations of thought and feel- 
ing, sometimes associated with place or person, some- 
times regarding our own mind alone, and always 
arising unforeseen and departing unbidden, but ele- 
vating and delightful beyond all expression; so that 
even in the desire and the regret they leave, there 
cannot but be pleasure, participating as it does in 
the nature of its object. It is, as it were, the inter- 
penetration of a diviner nature through our own; 
but its footsteps are like those of a wind over the 
sea, which the coming calm erases, and whose traces 
remain only, as on the wrinkled sand which paves 
it. These and corresponding conditions of being 
are experienced principally by those of the most deli- 
cate sensibility and the most enlarged imagination; 
and the state of mind produced by them is at war 
with every base desire. The enthusiasm of virtue, 
love, patriotism, and friendship is essentially linked 
with such emotions; and whilst they last, self ap- 
pears as what it is, an atom to a universe. Poets 
are not only subject to these experiences as spirits 
of the most refined organization, but they can color 
all that they combine with the evanescent hues of 
this ethereal world; a word, a trait in the represen- 
tation of a scene or a passion will touch the en- 
chanted chord, and reanimate, in those who have 
ever experienced these emotions, the sleeping, the 
cold, the buried image of the past. Poetry thus 
makes immortal all that is best and most beautiful 
in the world; it arrests the vanishing apparitions 
which haunt the interlunations of life, and veiling 
them or in language or in form, sends them forth 
among mankind, bearing sweet news of kindred joy 
to those with whom their sisters abide—abide, be- 
cause there is no portal of expression from the cav- 
erns of the spirit which they inhabit into the universe 
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of things. Poetry redeems from decay the visita- 
tions of the divinity in man. 

Poetry turns all things to loveliness; it exalts 
the beauty of that which is most beautiful, and it 
adds beauty to that which is most deformed; it 
marries exultation and horror, grief and pleasure, 
eternity and change; it subdues to union under its 
light yoke all irreconcilable things. It transmutes 
all that it touches, and every form moving within 
the radiance of its presence is changed by wondrous 
sympathy to an incarnation of the spirit which it 
breathes; its secret alchemy turns to potable gold 
the poisonous waters which flow from death through 
life; it strips the veil of familiarity from the world, 
and lays bare the naked and sleeping beauty which 
is the spirit of its forms. 

All things exist as they are perceived: at least 
in relation to the percipient. 


The mind is its own place, and of itself 
Can make a Heaven of Hell, a Hell of Heaven. 


But poetry defeats the curse which binds us to be 
subjected to the accident of surrounding impres- 
sions. And whether it spreads its own figured cur- 
tain, or withdraws life’s dark veil from before the 
scene of things, it equally creates for us a being 
within our being. It makes us the inhabitants of 
a world to which the familiar world is a chaos. 
It reproduces the common universe of which we 
are portions and percipients, and it purges from our 
inward sight the film of familiarity which obscures 
from us the wonder of our being. It compels us 
to feel that which we perceive, and to imagine that 
which we know. It creates anew the universe, 
after it has been annihilated in our minds by the 
recurrence of impressions blunted by reiteration. 
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It justifies the bold and true words of Tasso: Non 
merita nome di creatore, se non Iddio ed il Poeta. 

A poet, as he is the author to others of the highest 
wisdom, pleasure, virtue, and glory, so he ought 
personally to be the happiest, the best, the wisest, 
and the most illustrious of men. As to his glory, 
let time be challenged to declare whether the fame 
of any other institutor of human life be comparable 
to that of a poet. That he is the wisest, the hap- 
piest, and the best, inasmuch as he is a poet, is 
equally incontrovertible; the greatest poets have 
been men of the most spotless virtue, of the most 
consummate prudence, and, if we would look into 
the interior of their lives, the most fortunate of 
men; and the exceptions, as they regard those who 
possessed the poetic faculty in a high yet inferior 
degree, will be found on consideration to confirm 
rather than destroy the rule. Let us for a moment 
stoop to the arbitration of popular breath, and 
usurping and uniting in our own persons the incom- 
patible characters of accuser, witness, judge, and 
executioner, let us decide without trial, testimony; or 
form, that certain motives of those who are “there 
sitting where we dare not soar,” are reprehensible. 
Let us assume that Homer was a drunkard, that 
Virgil was a flatterer, that Horace was a coward, 
that Tasso was a madman, that Lord Bacon was a 
peculator, that Raphael was a libertine, that Spenser 
was a poet laureate. It is inconsistent with this 
division of our subject to cite living poets, but 
posterity has done ample justice to the great names 
now referred to. Their errors have been weighed 
and found to have been dust in the balance; if their 
sins “were as scarlet, they are now white as snow,” 
they have been washed in the blood of the mediator 
and redeemer, Time. Observe in what a ludicrous 
chaos the imputations of real or fictitious crime have 
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been confused in the contemporary calumnies against 
poetry and poets; consider how little is as it ap- 
pears—or appears as it is; look to your own motives, 
and judge not, lest ye be judged. 

Poetry, as has been said, differs in this respect 
from logic, that it is not subject to the control of 
the active powers of the mind, and that its birth and 
recurrence have no necessary connection with the 
consciousness or will. It is presumptuous to deter- 
mine that these are the necessary conditions of all 
mental causation, when mental effects are experi- 
enced unsusceptible of being referred to them. The 
frequent recurrence of the poetical power, it is ob- 
vious to suppose, may produce in the mind a habit 
of order and harmony correlative with its own nature 
and with its effects upon other minds. But in the 
intervals of inspiration—and they may be frequent 
without being durable—a-poet becomes a man, and 
is abandoned to the sudden reflux of the influences 
under which others habitually live. But as he is 
more delicately organized than other men, and sen- 
sible to pain and pleasure, both his own and that of 
others, in a degree unknown to them, he will avoid 
the one and pursue the other with an ardor propor- 
tioned to this difference. And he renders himself 
obnoxious to calumny when he neglects to observe 
the circumstances under which these objects of uni- 
versal pursuit and flight have disguised themselves 
in one another’s garments. 

But there is nothing necessarily evil in this error, 
and thus cruelty, envy, revenge, avarice, and the pas- 
sions purely evil, have never formed any portion of 
the popular imputations on the lives of poets. 

I have thought it most favorable to the cause 
of truth to set down these remarks according to 
the order in which they were suggested to my mind, 
by a consideration of the subject itself, instead of 
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observing the formality of a polemical reply; but if 
the view which they contain be just, they will be 
found to involve a refutation of the arguers against 
poetry, so far at least as regards the first division 
of the subject. I can readily conjecture what should 
have moved the gall of some learned and intelligent 
writers who quarrel with certain versifiers ; I confess 
myself like them, unwilling to be stunned by the 
Theseids of the hoarse Codri of the day. Bavius 
and Meevius undoubtedly are, as they ever were, 
insufferable persons. But it belongs to a philosophi- 
cal critic to distinguish rather than confound. 

The first part of these remarks has related to 
poetry in its elements and principles; and it has 
been shown, as well as the narrow limits assigned 
them would permit, that what is called poetry in a 
restricted sense, has a common source with all other 
forms of order and of beauty according to which 
the materials of human life are susceptible of being 
arranged, and which is poetry in a universal sense. 

The second part will have for its object an 
application of these principles to the present state 
of the cultivation of poetry, and a defense of the 
attempt to idealize the modern forms of manners 
and opinions, and compel them into a subordination 
to the imaginative and creative faculty.! For the 
literature of England, an energetic development of 
which has ever preceded or accompanied a great and 
free development of the national will, has arisen 
as it were from a new birth. In spite of the low- 
thoughted envy which would undervalue contem- 
porary merit, our own will be a memorable age in 
intellectual achievements, and we live among such 
philosophers and poets as surpass beyond comparison 
any who have appeared since the last national strug- 
gle for civil and religious liberty. The most unfail- 
ing herald, companion, and follower of the awaken- 
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ing of a great people to work a beneficial change 
in opinion or institution, is poetry. At such periods 
there is an accumulation of the power of communi- 
cating and receiving intense and impassioned con- 
ceptions respecting man and nature. The persons 
in whom this power resides may often, as far as 
regards many portions of their nature, have little 
apparent correspondence with that spirit of good 
of which they are the ministers. But even whilst 
they deny and abjure, they are yet compelled to 
serve the power which is seated on the throne of 
their own soul. It is impossible to read the com- 
positions of the most celebrated writers of the pres- 
ent day without being startled with the electric life 
which burns within their words. They measure the 
circumference and sound the depths of human na- 
ture with a comprehensive and all-penetrating spirit, 
and they are themselves perhaps the most sincerely 
astonished at its manifestations; for it is less their 
spirit than the spirit of the age. Poets are the 
hierophants of an unapprehended inspiration; the 
mirrors of the gigantic shadows which futurity casts 
upon the present; the words which express what 
they understand not; the trumpets which sing to 
battle and feel not what they inspire; the influence 
which is moved not, but moves. Poets are the un- 
acknowledged legislators of the world. 
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Wit, poet, prose-man, party-man, translator, 
Hunt, your best title yet is Indicator. 
Charlés Lanab 
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PEG rieht UNG 
TO HAMPSTEAD 


WRITTEN DuRING THE AUTHOR’S IMPRISONMENT, 
Avucust, 1813 


SWEET upland, to whose walks, with fond repair, 

Out of thy western slope I took my rise 

Day after day, and on these feverish eyes 

Met the moist, fingers of the bathing air ;— 

If health, unearned of thee, I may not share, 5 
Keep it, I pray thee, where my memory lies, 

In thy green lanes, brown dells, and breezy skies, 

Till I return, and find thee doubly fair. 


Wait then my coming, on that lightsome land, 
Health, and the joy that out of nature springs, 10 
And Freedom’s air-blown locks ;—but stay with me, 
Friendship, frank entering with the cordial hand, 
And Honor, and the Muse with growing wings, 
And Love Domestic, smiling equably. 

1813 1813 


FRoM THE STORY OF RIMINI 


A NOBLE range it was, of many a rood, 382 
Walled and tree-girt, and ending in a wood. 
A small sweet house o’erlooked it from a nest 
Of pines :—all wood and garden was the rest, 385 
Lawn, and green lane, and covert :—and it had 
A winding stream about it, clear and glad, 
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With here and there a swan, the creature born 

To be the only graceful shape of scorn. 

The flower-beds all were liberal of delight; 390 

Roses in heaps were there, both red and white, 

Lilies angelical, and gorgeous glooms 

Of wall-flowers, and blue hyacinths, and blooms 

Hanging thick clusters from light boughs; in short, 

All the sweet cups to which the bees resort, 395 

With plots of grass, and leafier walks between 

Of red geraniums, and of jessamine, 

And orange, whose warm leaves so finely suit, 

And look as if they shade a golden fruit; 

And midst the flow’rs, turfed round beneath a shade 40 

Of darksome pines, a babbling fountain played, 

And ’twixt their shafts you saw the water bright, 

Which through the tops glimmered with show’ring 
light. 

So now you stood to think what odors best 

Made the air happy in that lovely nest; 405 

And now you went beside the flowers, with eyes 

Earnest as bees, restless as butterflies; 

And then turned off into a shadier walk, 

Close and continuous, fit for lover’s talk; 

And then pursued the stream, and as you trod 410 

Onward and onward o’er the velvet sod, 

Felt on your face an air, watery and sweet, 

And a new sense in your soft-lighting feet. 

At last you entered shades indeed, the wood, 

Broken with glens and pits, and glades fair-viewed, 415 

Through which the distant palace now and then 

Looked lordly forth with many-windowed ken; 

A land of trees,—which reaching round about 

In shady blessing stretched their old arms out; 

With spots of sunny openings, and with nooks 420 

To lie and read in, sloping into brooks, 

Where at her drink you startled the slim deer, 

Retreating lightly with a iovely fear. 
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And all about, the birds kept leafy house, 
And sung and darted in and out the boughs; 425 
And all about, a lovely sky of blue 
Clearly was felt, or down the leaves laughed 

through. 
And here and there, in ev’ry part, were seats, 
Some in the open walks, some in retreats,— 
With bow’ring leaves o’erhead, to which the eye 480 
Looked up half sweetly and half awfully,— 
Places of nestling green, for poets made 
Where, when the sunshine struck a yellow shade, 
The rugged trunks, to inward peeping sight, 
Thronged in dark pillars up the gold green light. 435 


But ’twixt the wood and flowery walks, half-way, 
And formed of both, the loveliest portion lay,— 
A spot, that struck you like enchanted ground :— 
It was a shallow dell, set in a mound 
Of sloping orchards,—fig, and almond trees, 440 
Cherry and pine, with some few cypresses; 
Down by whose roots, descending darkly still, 
(You saw it not, but heard) there gushed a rill, 
Whose low sweet talking seemed as if it said 
Something eternal to that happy shade. 445 
The ground within was lawn, with fruits and flowers 
Heaped towards the centre, half of citron bowers; 
And in the middle of those golden trees, 
Half seen amidst the globy oranges, 
Lurked a rare summer-house, a lovely sight,— 450 
Small, marble, well-proportioned, creamy white, 
Its top with vine-leaves sprinkled,—but no more,— 
And a young bay-tree either side the door. 
The door was to the wood, forward and square, 
The rest was domed at top and circular ; 455 
And through the dome the only light came in, 
Tinged as it entered by the vine-leaves thin. 
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It was a beauteous piece of ancient skill, 
Spared from the rage of war, and perfect still; 
By some supposed the work of fairy hands,— 460 
Famed for luxurious taste, and choice of lands, 
Alcina or Morgana,—who from fights 
And errant fame inveigled amorous knights, 
And lived with them in a long round of blisses, 
Feasts, concerts, baths, and bower-enshaded kisses. 465 
But ’twas a temple, as its sculpture told, 
Built to the Nymphs that haunted there of old; 
For o’er the door was carved a sacrifice 
By girls and shepherds brought, with reverent eyes. 
Of sylvan drinks and foods, simple and sweet, 470 
And goats with struggling horns and planted feet: 
And round about ran, on a line with this, 
In like relief, a world of pagan bliss, 
That showed, in various scenes, the nymphs them- 

selves ; 

Some by the water-side, on bowery shelves 475 
Leaning at will,—some in the stream of play,— 
Some pelting the young Fauns with buds of May,— 
Or half asleep pretending not to see 
The latter in the brakes come creepingly, 
While from their careless urns, lying aside 480 
In the long grass, the straggling waters glide. 
Never, be sure, before or since was seen 
A summer-house so fine in such a nest of green. 
1812-1816 1816 


TOVTHE*GRASSHOPPER, AND. LHe 
CRICKET 


GrEEN little vaulter in the sunny grass, 

Catching your heart up at the feel of June, 

Sole voice that’s heard amidst the lazy noon, 

When even the bees lag at the summoning brass 

And you, warm little housekeeper, who class 5 
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With those who think the candles come too soon, 
Loving the fire, and with your tricksome tune 
Nick the glad silent moments as they pass; 


Oh sweet and tiny cousins, that belong, 

One to the fields, the other to the hearth, 

Both have your sunshine; both, though small, are 
strong 

At your clear hearts; and both seem given to earth 

To ring in thoughtful ears this natural song— 

In doors and out, summer and winter, mirth. 
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Ir Flows through old hushed Egypt and its sands, 

Like some grave mighty thought threading a dream, 

And times and things, as in that vision, seem 

Keeping along it their eternal stands,— 

Caves, pillars, pyramids, the shepherd bands 

That roamed through the young world, the glory 
extreme 

Of high Sesostris, and that southern beam, 

The laughing queen that caught the world’s great 
hands. 


Then comes a mightier silence, stern and strong, 
As of a world left empty of its throng, 

And the void weighs on us; and then we wake, 
And hear the fruitful stream lapsing along 
’Twixt villages, and think how we shall take 


Our own calm journey on for human sake. 
1818 


ON A LOCK OF MILTON’S HAIR 


Ir Lies before me there, and my own breath 
Stirs its thin outer threads, as though beside 
The living head I stood in honored pride, 
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Talking of lovely things that conquer death. 

Perhaps he pressed it once, or underneath 5 
Ran his fine fingers, when he leant, blank-eyed, 
And saw, in fancy, Adam and his bride 

With their heaped locks, or his own Delphic wreath. 


There seems a love in hair, though it be dead. 
It is the gentlest, yet the strongest thread 10 
Of our frail plant,—a blossom from the tree 
Surviving the proud trunk ;—as if it said, 
Patience and Gentleness is Power. In me 
Behold affectionate eternity. 
1818 


From THE NYMPHS 


Dique petitorum, dixit, salvete locorum, 
Tuque novos coelo terra datura Deos; 
Fluminaque, et Fontes, quibus utitur hospita tellus 
Et Nemorum Divae, Naiadumque chori.—Ovid. 


Spirit, who waftest me where’er I will, 

And seest, with finer eyes what infants see, 

Feeling all lovely truth 

With the wise health of everlasting youth, 

Beyond the motes of Bigotry’s sick eye, 5 
Or the blind feel of false Philosophy,— 

O Spirit, O Muse of mine, 

Frank, and quick-dimpled to all social glee, 

And yet most sylvan of the earnest Nine, 

Who on the fountain-shedding hill, 10 
Leaning about among the clumpy bays 

Look at the clear Apollo while he plays ;— 

Take me, now, now, and let me stand 

On some such lovely land, 

Where I may feel me, as I please, 15 
In dells among the trees, 

Or on some outward slope, with ruffling hair, 
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Be level with the air; 

For a new smiling sense has shot down through me, 

And from the clouds, like stars, bright eyes are 
beckoning to me. 


Arrived! Arrived! O shady spots of ground, 

What calmness ye strike round, 

Hushing the soul as if with hand on lips! 

And are ye seen then but of animal eyes, 

Prone, or side-looking with a blank surmise? 

And do ye hear no finer-fancied words 

Than the sweet whistle of the repeating birds? 

And are ye haunted of no lovelier trips 

Than the poor stag’s, who startled, as he sips, 

Perks up with timid mouth, from which the water 
drips? 


O ye whom ancient wisdom, in its graces, 

Made guardians of these places; 

Etherial human shapes, perhaps the souls 

Of poets and poetic women, staying 

To have their fill of pipes and leafy playing, 

Ere they drink heavenly change from nectar-bowls; 

You finer people of the earth, 

Nymphs of all names, and woodland Geniuses, 

I see you, here and there, among the trees, 

Shrouded in noon-day respite of your mirth: 

This hum in air, which the still ear perceives, 

Is your unquarrelling voice among the leaves ; 

And now I find whose are the laughs and stirrings 

That made the delicate birds dart so in whisks 
and whirrings. 


There are the fair-limbed Nymphs o’ the Woods, 
(look ye 

Whom kindred Fancies have brought after me!) 

These are the tawny Dryads, who love nooks 
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In the dry depth of oaks; 

Or feel the air in groves, or pull green dresses 
For their glad heads in rooty wildernesses ; 

Or on the golden turf, o’er the dark lines, 
Which the sun makes when he declines, 

Bend their linked dances in and out the pines. 
They tend all forests old, and meeting trees, 
Wood, copse, or queach, or slippery dell o’erhung 
With firs, and with their dusty apples strewn; 
And let the visiting beams the bows among, 
And bless the trunks from clingings of disease 
And wasted hearts that to the night-wind groan. 


They screen the cuckoo when he sings; and teach 
The mother blackbird how to lead astray 

The unformed spirit of the foolish boy 

From thick to thick, from hedge to layery beech, 
When he would steal the huddled nest away 

Of yellow bills, up-gaping for their food, 
And spoil the song of the free solitude. 

And they, at sound of the brute, insolent horn, 
Hurry the deer out of the dewy morn; 

And take into their sudden laps with joy 

The startled hare that did but peep abroad; 
And from the trodden road 

Help the bruised hedge-hog. And at rest, they love 
The back-turned pheasant, hanging from the tree 
His sunny drapery; 

And handy squirrel, nibbling hastily; 

And fragrant-living bee, 

So happy, that he will not move, not he, 

Without a song; and hidden, amorous dove, 
With his deep breath; and bird of wakeful glow, 
Whose louder song is like the voice of life, 
Triumphant o’er death’s image; but whose deep, 
Low, lovelier note is like a gentle wife, 

A poor, a pensive, yet a happy one, 
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Stealing when daylight’s common tasks are done, 
An hour for mother’s work; and singing low, 85 
While her tired husband and her children sleep. 
j 1818 


THperiSH,-THE MAN. AND, THE.SPIRIT 
To Fish 


You strange, astonished-looking, angle-faced, 
Dreary-mouthed, gaping wretches of the sea, 
Gulping salt-water everlastingly, 

Cold-blooded, though with red your blood be graced, 
And mute, though dwellers in the roaring waste; 5 
And you, all shapes beside, that fishy be,— 

Some round, some flat, some long, all devilry, 
Legless, unloving, infamously chaste :— 


O scaly, slippery, wet, swift, staring wights, 

What is’t ye do? what life lead? eh, dull goggles? 10 
How do ye vary your vile days and nights? 

How pass your Sundays? Are ye still but joggles 
In ceaseless wash? Still nought but gapes and bites, 
And drinks, and stares, diversified with boggles? 


A Fish Answers 


Amazing monster! that, for aught I know, 15 
With the first sight of thee didst make our race 
Forever stare! Oh flat and shocking face, 

Grimly divided from the breast below! 

Thou that on dry land horribly dost go 

With a split body and most ridiculous pace, 20 
Prong after prong, disgracer of all grace, 
Long-useless-finned, haired, upright, unwet, slow! 


O breather of unbreathable, sword-sharp air, 
How canst exist? How bear thyself, thou dry 
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And dreary sloth. What particle canst share 
Of the only blessed life, the watery? 

I sometimes see of ye an actual pair 

Go by! linked fin by fin! most odiously. 


The Fish turns into a Man, and then into a Spirit, 
and again speaks 


Indulge thy smiling scorn, if smiling still, 

O man! and loathe, but with a sort of love: 
For difference must its use by difference prove, 
And, in sweet clang, the spheres with music fill. 
One of the spirits am I, that at his will 

Live in whate’er has life—fish, eagle, dove— 
No hate, no pride, beneath nought, nor above, 

A visitor of the rounds of God’s sweet skill. 


Man’s life is warm, glad, sad, ’twixt loves and 
graves, 

Boundless in hope, honored with pangs austere, 
Heaven-gazing ; and his angel-wings he craves: 
The fish is swift, small-needing, vague yet clear, 
A cold, sweet, silver life, wrapped in round waves, 
Quickened with touches of transporting fear. 

1836 


ABOU BEN ADHEM 


Azsou Ben ADHEM, may his tribe increase! 
Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 
And saw, within the moonlight in his room, 
Making it rich, and like a lily in bloom, 

An angel writing in a book of gold:— 


Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold, 
And to the presence in the room he said, 
“What writest thou?—The vision raised its head, 
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And with a look made of all sweet accord, 
Answered, “The names of those who love the Lord.” 10 
“And is mine one?” said Abou. “Nay, not so,” 
Replied the angel. Abou spoke more low, 
But cheerly still; and said, “I pray thee then, 
“Write me as one that loves his fellow men.” 


The angel wrote, and vanished. The next night 15 
It came again with a great wakening light, 
And showed the names whom love of God had 
blessed, 
And lo! Ben Adhem’s name led all the rest. 
1838 


RONDEAU 


Jenny kissed me when we met, 
Jumping from the chair she sat in; ~ 
Time, you thief, who love to get 
Sweets into your list, put that in: 
Say I’m weary, say I’m sad, 5 
Say that health and wealth have missed me, 
Say I’m growing old, but add, 
Jenny kissed me. 
1838 1838 


Dik OLD WADY 


If THE old lady is a widow and lives alone, the 
manners of her condition and time of life are so 
much the more apparent. She generally dresses in 
plain silks, that make a gentle rustling as she moves 
about the silence of her room; and she wears a nice 5 
cap with a lace border, that comes under the chin. 
In a placket at her side is an old enamelled watch, 
-unless it is locked up in a drawer of her toilet, for 
fear of accidents. Her waist is rather tight and trim 
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than otherwise, and she had a fine one when young ; 
and she is not sorry if you see a pair of her stock- 
ings on a table, that you may be aware of the neat- 
ness of her leg and foot. Contented with these and 
other evident indications of a good shape, and letting 
her young friends understand that she can afford 
to obscure it a little, she wears pockets, and uses 
them well too. In the one is her handkerchief, and 
any heavier matter that is not likely to come out 
with it, such as the change of a sixpence; in the 
other is a miscellaneous assortment, consisting of a 
pocket-book, a bunch of keys, a needle-case, a spec- 
tacle-case, crumbs of biscuit, a nutmeg and grater, 
a smelling-bottle, and, according to the season, an 
orange or apple, which after many days she draws 
out, warm and glossy, to give to some little child 
that has well behaved itself. She generally occupies 
two rooms, in the neatest condition possible. In 
the chamber is a bed with a white coverlet, built up 
high and round, to look well, and with curtains of a 
pastoral pattern, consisting alternately of large plants, 
and shepherds and shepherdesses. On the mantel- 
piece are more shepherds and shepherdesses, with 
dot-eyed sheep at their feet, all in colored ware: 
the man, perhaps, in a pink jacket and knots of rib- 
bons at his knees and shoes, holding his crook lightly 
in one hand, and with the other at his breast, 
turning his toes out and looking tenderly at the shep- 
herdess ; the woman holding a crook, also, and mod- 
estly returning his look, with a gipsy-hat jerked up 
behind a very slender waist, with petticoat and hips 
to counteract, and with the petticoat pulled up 
through the pocket-holes, in order te show the trim- 
ness of her ankles. But these patterns, of course, 
are various. The toilet is ancient, carved at the 
edges, and tied about with a snow-white drapery of 
muslin, Beside it are various boxes, mostly japan; 
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and the set of drawers are exquisite things for a 
little girl to rummage, if ever little girl be so bold, 
—containing ribbons and laces of various kinds; 
linen smelling of lavender, of the flowers of which 
there is always dust in the corners; a heap of pocket- 
books for a series of years; and pieces of dress 
long gone by, such as head-fronts, stomachers, and 
flowered satin shoes, with enormous heels. The stock 
of letters are under especial lock and key. So much 
for the bedroom. In the sitting-room is rather a 
spare assortment of shining old mahogany furniture, 
or carved arm-chairs equally old, with chintz drap- 
eries down to the ground; a folding or other screen, 
with Chinese figures, their round, little-eyed, meek 
faces perking sideways; a stuffed bird, perhaps in 
a glass case (a living one is too much for her); a 
portrait of her husband over the mantelpiece, in a 
coat with frog-buttons, and a delicate -frilled hand 
lightly inserted in the waistcoat; and opposite him 
on the wall, is a piece of embroidered literature, 
framed and glazed, containing some moral distich 
or maxim, worked in angular capital letters, with 
two trees or parrots below, in their proper colors; 
the whole concluding with an ABC and numerals, 
and the name of the fair industrious, expressing it 
to be “her work, Jan. 14, 1762.” The rest of the 
furniture consists of a looking-glass with carved 
edges, perhaps a settee, a hassock for the feet, a mat 
for the little dog, and a small set of shelves, in 
which are The Spectator and Guardian, The Turkish 
Spy, a Bible and Prayer Book, Young’s Night 
Thoughts with a piece of lace in it to flatten, Mrs. 
Rowe’s Devout Exercises of the Heart, Mrs. Glas- 
se’s Cookery, and perhaps Sir Charles Grandison, 
and Clarissa. John Buncle is in the closet among 
the pickles and preserves. The clock is on the land- 
ing-place between the two room doors, where it 
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ticks audibly but quietly; and the landing-place is 
carpeted to a nicety. The house is most in character, 
and properly coeval, if it is in a retired suburb, and 
strongly built, with wainscot rather than paper in- 
side, and lockers in the windows. Before the win- 
dows should be some quivering poplars. Here the 
Old Lady receives a few quiet visitors to tea, and 
perhaps an early game at cards: or you may see her 
going out on the same kind of visit herself, with 
a light umbrella running up into a stick and crooked 
ivory handle, and her little dog, equally famous for 
his love to her and captious antipathy to strangers. 
Her grandchildren dislike him on holidays, and the 
boldest sometimes ventures to give him a sly kick 
under the table. When she returns at night, she 
appears, if the weather happens to be doubtful, in a 
calash; and her servant in pattens follows half be- 
hind and half at her side, with a lantern. 

Her opinions are not many nor new. She thinks 
the clergyman a nice man. The Duke of Wellington, 
in her opinion, is a very great man; but she has a 
secret preference for the Marquis of Granby. She 
thinks the young women of the present day too for- 
ward, and the men not respectful enough; but hopes 
her grandchildren will be better; though she differs 
with her daughter in several points respecting their 
management. She sets little value on the new ac- 
complishments; is a great though delicate connois- 
seur in butcher’s meat and all sorts of housewifery ; 
and if you mention waltzes, expatiates on the grace 
and fine breeding of the minuet. She longs to have 
seen one danced by Sir Charles Grandison, whom she 
almost considers as a real person. She likes a walk 
of a summer’s evening, but avoids the new streets, 
canals, etc., and sometimes goes through the Se sa 
yard, where her children and her husband lie buried, 
serious, but not melancholy. She has had three ret 
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epochs in her life:—her marriage, her having been 
at court to see the King and Queen and Royal Fam- 
ily, and a compliment on her figure she once re- 
ceived, in passing, from Mr. Wilkes, whom she de- 
scribes as a sad, loose man, but engaging. His 
plainness she thinks much exaggerated. If anything 
takes her at a distance from home, it is still the 
court; but she seldom stirs, even for that. The last 
time but one that she went, was to see the Duke 


125 


of Wirtemberg; and most probably for the last 130 


time of all, to see the Princess Charlotte and Prince 
Leopold. From this beatific vision she returned with 
the same admiration as ever for the fine comely ap- 
pearance of the Duke of York and the rest of the 
family, and great delight at having had a near view 
of the Princess, whom she speaks of with smiling 
pomp and lifted mittens, clasping them as passion- 
ately as she can together, and calling her, in a trans- 
port of mixed loyalty and self-love, a fine royal 
young creature, and “Daughter of England.” 
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Aw Irattan author, Giulio Cordara, a Jesuit, 
has written a poem upon insects, which he begins 
by insisting, that those troublesome and abominable 
little animals were created for our annoyance, and 
that they were certainly not inhabitants of Paradise. 
We of the north may dispute this piece of theology ; 
but on the other hand, it is as clear as the snow on 
the house-tops, that Adam was not under the neces- 
sity of shaving; and that when Eve walked out of 
her delicious bower, she did not step upon ice three 
inches thick. 

Some people say it is a very easy thing to get 
up of a cold morning. You have only, they tell 
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you, to take the resolution; and the thing is done. 
This may be very true; just as a boy at school has 
only to take a flogging, and the thing is over. But 
we have not at all made up our minds upon it; 
and we find it a very pleasant exercise to discuss 
the matter, candidly, before we get up. This, at 
least, is not idling, though it may be lying. It 
affords an excellent answer to those who ask how 
lying in bed can be indulged in by a reasoning be- 
ing,—a rational creature. How! Why, with the 
argument calmly at work in one’s head, and the 
clothes over one’s shoulder. Oh! it is a fine way 
of spending a sensible, impartial half-hour. 

If these people would be more charitable, they 
would get on with their argument better. But they 
are apt to reason so ill, and to assert so dogmatically, 
that one could wish to have them stand round one’s 
bed of a bitter morning, and lve before their faces. 
They ought to hear both sides of the bed, the inside 
and out. If they cannot entertain themselves with 
their own thoughts for half-an-hour or so, it is not 
the fault of those who can. 

Candid inquiries into one’s decumbency, besides 
the greater or less privileges to be allowed a man in 
proportion to his ability of keeping early hours, the 
work given his faculties, etc., will at least concede 
their due merits to such representations as the fol- 
lowing. In the first place, says the injured but 
calm appealer, I have been warm all night, and find 
my system in a state perfectly suitable to a warm- 
blooded animal. To get out of this state into the 
cold—besides the inharmonious and _ uncritical 
abruptness of the transition, is so unnatural to such 
a creature, that the poets, refining upon the tortures 
of the damned, make one of their greatest agonies 
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cold, from fire to ice. They are “haled” out of 
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their “beds,” says Milton, by “harpy-footed furies,” 
—fellows who come to call them. On my first 
movement towards the anticipation of getting up I 
find that such parts of the sheets-and bolster as 
are exposed to the air of the room are stone-cold. 
On opening my eyes, the first thing that meets 
them is my own breath rolling forth, as if in the open 
air, like smoke out of a chimney. Think of this 
symptom. Then I turn my eyes sideways and see 
the window all frozen over. Think of that. Then 
the servant comes in. “It is very cold this morning, 
is it not?’—‘“Very cold, sir.”—‘‘Very cold indeed, 
isn’t it?”’—‘“Very cold indeed, sir.’—‘‘More than 
usually so, isn’t it, even for this weather?” Here 
the servant’s wit and good-nature are put to a 
considerable test, and the inquirer lies on thorns 
for the answer. “Why, sir, I think it is.’ (Good 
creature! There is not a better or more truth-tell- 
ing servant going.) “I must rise, however—get me 
some warm water.’—Here comes a fine interval 
between the departure of the servant and the arrival 
of the hot water, during which, of course, it is of 
“no use?” to get up. The hot water comes. “Is 
it quite hot?”—“Yes, sir.”—‘Perhaps too hot for 
shaving; I must wait a little?’—‘“No, sir, it will 
just do.” (There is an over-nice propriety some- 
times, an officious zeal of virtue, a little troublesome. ) 
“Oh—the shirt—you must air my clean shirt ;— 
linen gets very damp this weather.”—‘“Yes, sir.” 
Here another delicious five minutes. A knock at 
the door. “Oh, the shirt—very well. My stockings 
—I think the stockings had better be aired too.”— 
“Very well, sir.”—Here another interval. At length 
everything is ready, except myself. I now, con- 
tinues our incumbent (a happy word, by-the-bye, 
for a country vicar )—I now cannot help thinking a 
good deal—who can?—upon the unnecessary and 
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villainous custom of shaving; it is a thing so un- 
manly (here I nestle closer)—so effeminate (here I 
recoil from an unlucky step into the colder part of 
the bed)—No wonder that the Queen of France 
took part with the rebels against that degenerate 
King, her husband, who first affronted her smooth 
visage with a face like her own. The Emperor 


Julian never showed the luxuriancy of his genius : 


to better advantage than in reviving the flowing 
beard. Look ‘at Cardinal Bembo’s picture—at 
Michael Angelo’s—at Titian’s—at Shakspere’s—at 
Fletcher’s—at Spenser’s—at Chaucer’s—at Alfred’s 
—at Plato’s—I could name a great man for every 
tick of my watch.—Look at the Turks, a grave and 
otiose people—Think of Haroun Al Raschid and 
Bed-ridden Hassan.—Think of Wortley Montague, 
the worthy son of his mother, above the prejudice of 
his time.—Look at the Persian gentlemen, whom one 
is ashamed of meeting about the suburbs, their dress 
and appearance are so much finer than our own. 
—Lastly, think of the razor itself—how totally op- 
posed to every sensation of bed—how cold, how 
edgy, how hard! how utterly different from anything 
like the warm and circling amplitude, which 
Sweetly recommends itself 
Unto our gentle senses. 

Add to this, benumbed fingers, which may help you 
to cut yourself, a quivering body, a frozen towel, 
and a ewer full of ice; and he that says there is 
nothing to oppose in all this, only shows that he has 
no merit in opposing it. 

Thomson, the poet, who exclaims in his Seasons— 


Falsely luxurious! Will not man awake? 


used to lie in bed till noon, because he said he had 
no motive in getting up. He could imagine the good- 
of rising; but then he could also imagine the good 
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of lying still; and his exclamation, it must be al- 
lowed, was made upon summer-time, not winter. 
We must proportion the argument to the individual 
character. A money-getter may be drawn out of 
his bed by three or four pence; but this will not 
suffice for a student. A proud man may say, “What 
shall I think of myself, if I don’t get up?” but the 
more humble one will be content to waive this pro- 
digious notion of himself out of respect to his kindly 
bed. The mechanical man shall get up without any 
ado at all; and so shall the barometer. An ingenious 
lier-in-bed will find hard matter of discussion even 
on the score of health and longevity. He will ask us 
for our proofs and precedents of the ill effects of 
lying later in cold weather; and sophisticate much 
on the advantages of an even temperature of body; 
of the natural propensity (pretty universal) to have 
one’s way; and of the animals that roll themselves 
up and sleep all the winter. As to longevity, he will 
ask whether the longest is of necessity the best; and 
whether Holborn is the handsomest street in London. 

1820 


ON#T HE REALITIES» OR 
IMAGINATION 


WE may say of the love of nature what Shaks- 
pere says of another love, that it 


Adds a precious seeing to the eye. 


And we may say also, upon the like principle, that 
it adds a precious hearing to the ear. This and 
imagination, which ever follows upon it, are the two 
purifiers of our sense, which rescue us from the deaf- 
ening babble of common cares, and enable us to 
hear all the affectionate voices of earth and heaven. 
The starry orbs, lapsing about in their smooth and 
sparkling dance, sing to us. The brooks talk to us 
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of solitude. The birds are the animal spirits of 
nature, carolling in the air, like a careless lass. 


The gentle gales, 
Fanning their odoriferous wings, dispense 
Native perfumes; and whisper whence they stole 
Those balmy spoils—Paradise Lost, iv, 156-9. 


The poets are called creators, (qounrai, makers), be- 
cause with their magical words they bring forth to 
our eyesight the abundant images and beauties of 
creation. They put them there, if the reader pleases ; 
and so are literally creators. But whether put there 
or discovered, whether created or invented (for 
invention means nothing but finding out), there they 
are. If they touch us, they exist to as much purpose 
as anything else which touches us. If a passage in 
King Lear brings the tears into our eyes, it is real 
as the touch of a sorrowful hand. If the flow of a 
song of Anacreon’s intoxicates us, it is as true to a 
pulse within us as the wine he drank. We hear not 
their sounds with ears, nor see their sights with 
eyes ; but we hear and see both so truly, that we are 
moved with pleasure; and the advantage, nay even 
the test, of seeing and hearing, at any time, is not in 
the seeing and hearing, but in the ideas we realize, 
and the pleasure we derive. Intellectual objects, 
therefore, inasmuch as they come home to us, are as 
true a part of the stock of nature as visible ones ; and 
they are infinitely more abundant. Between the tree 
of a country clown and the tree of a Milton or Spen- 
ser, what a difference in point of productiveness! 
Between the plodding of a sexton through a church- 
yard and the walk of a Gray, what a difference! 
What a difference between the Bermudas of a ship- 
builder and the Bermoothes of Shakspere! the isle 


: Full of noises, : 
Sounds, and sweet airs, that give delight, and hurt not; 
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the isle of elves and fairies, that chased the tide to 
and fro on the sea-shore; of coral-bones and the knell 
of sea-nymphs; of spirits dancing on the sands, and 
singing amidst the hushes of the wind; of Caliban, 
whose brute nature enchantment had made poetical ; 
of Ariel, who lay in cowslip bells, and rode upon 
the bat; of Miranda, who wept when she saw 
Ferdinand work so hard, and begged him to let her 
help; telling him, 

IT am your wife, if you will marry me; 

Tf not, P11 die your maid. To be your fellow 

You may deny me; but I'll be your servant, 

Whether you will or no. 
Such are the discoveries which the poets make for 
us; worlds to which that of Columbus was but a 
handful of brute matter. America began to be 
richer for us the other day, when Humboldt came 
back and told us of its luxuriant and gigantic vege- 
tation ; of the myriads of shooting lights, which revel 
at evening in the southern sky; and of that grand 
constellation, at which Dante seems to have made 
so remarkable a guess (Purgatorio, cant., I, 5, 22). 
The natural warmth of the Mexican and Peruvian 
genius, set free from despotism, will soon do all 
the rest for it; awaken the sleeping riches of its eye- 
sight, and call forth the glad music of its affections. 


Imagination enriches everything. A great library 
contains not only books, but 
The assembled souls of all that men held wise. 
—DavENANT. 
The moon is Homer’s and Shakspere’s moon, as well 
as the one we look at. The sun comes out of his 
chamber in the east, with a sparkling eye, “rejoicing 
like a bridegroom.” The commonest thing becomes 
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like Aaron’s rod, that budded. Pope called up the 
spirits of the Cabala to wait upon a lock of hair, 
and justly gave it the honors of a constellation; for 
he has hung it, sparkling forever in the eyes of 
posterity. A common meadow is a sorry thing to a 
ditcher or a coxcomb; but by the help of its dues 
from imagination and the love of nature, the grass 
brightens for us, the air soothes us, we feel as we 
did in the daisied hours of childhood. Its verdures, 
its sheep, its hedge-row elms,—all these, and all else 
which sight, and sound, and associations can give it, 
are made to furnish a treasure of pleasant thoughts. 
Even brick and mortar are vivified, as of old, at the 
harp of Orpheus. A metropolis becomes no longer 
a mere collection of houses or of trades. It puts 
on all the grandeur of its history, and its literature; 
its towers, and rivers; its art, and jewelry, and for- 
eign wealth; its multitude of human beings all intent 
upon excitement, wise or yet to learn; the huge and 
sullen dignity of its canopy of smoke by day; the 
wide gleam upwards of its lighted lustre at night- 
time; and the noise of its many chariots, heard at 
the same hour, when the wind sets gently towards 
some quiet suburb. 


1820 


FrRoM WHAT IS POETRY? 


Poetry, strictly and artistically so called, that 
is to say, considered not merely as poetic feeling, 
which is more or less shared by all the world, but 
as the operation of that feeling, such as we see it 
in the poet’s book, is the utterance of a passion for 
truth, beauty, and power, embodying and illustrating 
its conceptions by imagination and fancy, and modu- 
lating its language on the principle of variety in 
uniformity. Its means are whatever the universe 
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contains; and its ends, pleasure and _ exaltation. 
Poetry stands between nature and convention, keep- 
ing alive among us the enjoyment of the external 
and the spiritual world; it has constituted the most 
enduring fame of nations and, next to Love and 
Beauty which are its parents, is the greatest proof 
to man of the pleasure to be found in all things, 
and of the probable riches of infinitude. 

Poetry is a passion, because it seeks the deepest 
impressions ; and because it must undergo, in order 
to convey them. 

It is a passion for truth, because without truth 
the impression would be false or defective. 

It is a passion for beauty, because its office is to 
exalt and refine by means of pleasure, and because 
beauty is nothing but the loveliest form of pleasure. 

It is a passion for power, because power is im- 
pression triumphatit, whether over the poet as de- 
sired by himself, or over the reader as affected by 
the poet. 

It embodies and illustrates its impressions by 
imagination, or images of the objects of which it 
treats, and other images brought in to throw light 
on those objects, in order that it may enjoy and 
impart the feeling of their truth in its utmost con- 
viction and affluence. 

It illustrates them by fancy, which is a lighter 
play of imagination or the feeling of analogy com- 
ing short of seriousness, in order that it may laugh 
with what it loves, and show how it can decorate 
it with fairy ornament. 

It modulates what it utters because in running 
the whole round of beauty it must needs include 
beauty of sound, and because, in the height of its 
enjoyment, it must show the perfection of its tri- 
umph, and make difficulty itself become part of its 
facility and joy. 
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And lastiy, Poetry shapes this modulation into 
uniformity for its outline and variety for its parts, 
because it thus realizes the last idea of beauty itself, 
which includes the charm of diversity within the 
flowing round of habit and ease. 

Poetry is imaginative passion. The quickest and 
subtlest test of the possession of its essence is in 
expression; the variety of things to be expressed 
shows the amount of its resources; and the con- 
tinuity of the song completes the evidence of its 
strength and greatness. He who has thought, feel- 


ing, expression, imagination, action, character, and. 


continuity, all in the largest amount and highest de- 
gree, is the greatest poet. 

Poetry includes whatsoever of painting can be 
made visible to the mind’s eye, and whatsoever of 
music can be conveyed by sound and proportion 
without singing or instrumentation. But it far sur- 
passes those divine arts in suggestiveness, range, 
and intellectual wealth ;—the first, in expression of 
thought, combination of images, and the triumph 
over space and time; the second, in all that can be 
done by speech apart from the tones and modula- 
tions of pure sound. Painting and music, how- 
ever, include all those portions of the gift of poetry 
that can be expressed and heightened by the visible 
and melodious. Painting, in a certain apparent man- 
ner, is things themselves; music, in a certain audible 
manner, is their very emotion and grace. Music and 
painting are proud to be related :to poetry, and 
poetry loves and is proud of them. 

Poetry begins where matter of fact or of science 
ceases to be merely such and to exhibit a further 
truth, that is to say, the connection it has with the 
world of emotion, and its power to produce imagina- 
tive pleasure. Inquiring of a gardener, for instance, 
what flower it is we see yonder, he answers, ‘A 
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lily.’ This is matter of fact. The botanist pro- 
nounces it to be’ of the order of ‘Hexandria 
monogynia’. This is matter of science. It is the 
‘lady’ of the garden, says Spenser; and here we 
begin to have a poetical sense of its fairness and 
grace. It is 


The plant and flower of light, 


says Ben Jonson; and poetry then shows us the 
beauty of the flower in all its mystery and splendor. 

If it be asked how we know perceptions like these 
to be true, the answer is, by the fact of their exist- 
ence—by the consent and delight of poetic readers. 
And as feeling is the earliest teacher, and percep- 
tion the only final proof of things the most demon- 
strable by science, so the remotest imaginations of 
the poets may often be found to have the closest 
connection with matter of fact; perhaps might always 
be so, if the subtlety of our perceptions were a 
match for the causes of them. Consider this image 
of Ben Jonson’s—of a lily being the flower of light. 
Light, undecomposed, is white; and as the lily is 
white, and light is white, and whiteness itself is 
nothing but light, the two things, so far, are not 
merely similar, but identical. A poet might add, 
by an analogy drawn from the connection of light 
and color, that there is a ‘golden dawn’ issuing out 
of the white lily in the rich yellow of the stamens. 
I have no desire to push this similarity farther than 
it may be worth. Enough has been stated to show 
that, in poetical as well as in other analogies, ‘the 
same feet of Nature’, as Bacon says, may be seen 
‘treading in different paths’; and that the most 
scornful, that is to say, dullest disciple of fact, 
should be cautious how he betrays the shallowness 
of his philosophy by discerning no poetry in its 
depths. 
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But the poet is far from dealing only with these 
subtle and analogical truths. Truth of every kind 
belongs to him, provided it can bud into any kind 
of beauty, or is capable of being illustrated and 
impressed by the poetic faculty. Nay, the simplest 
truth is often so beautiful and impressive of itself 
that one of the greatest proofs of his genius con- 
sists in his leaving it to stand alone, illustrated by 
nothing but the light of its own tears or smiles, its 
own wonder, might, or playfulness. Hence the 
complete effect of many a simple passage in our old 
English ballads and romances, and of the passionate 
sincerity in general of the greatest early poets, such 
as Homer and Chaucer, who flourished before the 
existence of a ‘literary world’, and were not per- 
plexed by a heap of notions and opinions, or by 
doubts how emotion ought to be expressed. The 
greatest of their successors never write equally to 
the purpose, except when they can dismiss every- 
thing from their minds but the like simple truth. 
In the beautiful poem of Sir Eger, Sir Graham, 
and Sir Gray-Steel (see it in Ellis’s Specimens or 
Laing’s Early Metrical Tales), a knight thinks him- 
self disgraced in the eyes of his mistress :— 


Sir Eger said, ‘If it be so, 
Then wot I well I must forgo 

_ Love-liking, and manhood, all clean!’ 
The water rushed out of his een! 


Sir Gray-Steel is killed :— 


Gray-Steel into his death thus thraws 
He walters and the grass up draws; 


A little while then lay he still 
(Friends that him saw, liked full ill) 
And bled into his armor bright. 
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The abode of Chaucer’s Reve, or Steward, in 
the Canterbury Tales, is painted in two lines which 
nobody ever wished longer :— ; 


His wonning was full fair upon an-heath, 
With greeny trees yshadowed was his place. 


Every one knows the words of Lear, ‘most mat- 
ter-of-fact, most melancholy’ :— 


Pray, do not mock me; 
I am a very foolish fond old man, 
Fourscore and upwards: 
Not an hour more, nor less; and, to deal plainly, 
I fear I am not in my perfect mind. 


It is thus by exquisite pertinence, melody, and 
the implied power of writing with exuberance, if 
need be, that beauty and truth become identical in 
poetry, and that pleasure, or at the very worst, a 
balm in our tears, is drawn out of pain. - 

It is a great and rare thing, and shows a lovely 
imagination when the poet can write a commentary, 
as it were, of his own on such sufficing passages of 
nature, and be thanked for the addition. There is 
an instance of this kind in Warner, an old Eliza- 
bethan poet, than which I know nothing sweeter in 
the world. He is speaking of Fair Rosamond and 
of a blow given her by Queen Eleanor :— 


With that she dashed her on the lips, 
So dyéd double red: 

Hard was the heart that gave the blow, 
Soft were those lips that bled. 


There are different kinds and degrees of imagi- 
nation, some of them necessary to the formation of 
every true poet, and all of them possessed by the 
greatest. Perhaps they may be enumerated as fol- 
lows: first, that which presents to the mind any 
object or circumstance in every-day life, as when we 
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imagine a man holding a sword, or looking out of a 
window; second, that which presents real, but not 
every-day circumstances, as King Alfred tending 
the loaves, or Sir Philip Sidney giving up the water 
to the dying soldier; third, that which combines 
character and events directly imitated from real 
life, with imitative realities of its own invention, as 
the probable parts of the histories of Priam and Mac- 
beth, or what may be called natural fiction as dis- 
tinguished from supernatural; fourth, that which 
conjures up things and events not to be found in 
nature, as Homer’s gods and Shakspere’s witches, 
enchanted horses and spears, Ariosto’s hippogriff, 
&c.; fifth, that which, in order to illustrate or aggra- 
vate one image, introduces another: sometimes in 
simile, as when Homer compares Apollo descending 
in his wrath at noon-day to the coming of night- 
time; sometimes in metaphor, or simile comprised 
in a word, as in Milton’s ‘motes that people the 
sunbeams’; sometimes in concentrating into a word 
the main history of any person or thing, past or 
even future, as in the ‘starry Galileo’ of Byron, 
and that ghastly foregone conclusion of the epithet 
‘murdered’ applied to the yet living victim in Keats’s 
story from Boccaccio,— 


So the two brothers and their murdered man 
Rode towards fair Florence ;— 


sometimes in the attribution of a certain represen- 
tative quality which makes one circumstance stand 
for others, as in Milton’s gray-fly winding its 
‘sultry horn,’ which epithet contains the heat of a 
summer’s day ; sixth, that which reverses this process, 
and makes a variety of circumstances take color 
from one, like nature seen with jaundiced or glad 
eyes, or under the influence of storm or sunshine; as 
when in Lycidas, or the Greek pastoral poets, the 
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flowers and the flocks are made to sympathize with 
a man’s death; or, in the Italian poet, the river 
flowing by the sleeping Angelica seems talking of 
love— 


— Parea che l’erba le fiorisse intorno, 
E damor ragionasse quella riva! 
Orlando Innamorato, Canto iii. 


or in the voluptuous homage paid to the sleeping 
Imogen by the very light in the chamber and the 
reaction of her own beauty upon itself; or in the 
‘witch element’ of the tragedy of Macbeth and the 
May-day night of Faust; seventh, and last, that 
which by a single expression, apparently of the 
vaguest kind, not only meets but surpasses in its 
effect the extremest force of the most particular 
description; as in that exquisite passage of Cole- 
ridge’s Christabel where the unsuspecting object of 
the witch’s malignity is bidden to go to bed :— 


Quoth Christabel, So let it be! 
And as the lady bade, did she. 

Her gentle limbs did she undress, 
And lay down in her loveliness ;— 


a perfect verse surely, both for feeling and music. 
The very smoothness and gentleness of the limbs is 
in the series of the letter /’s. 

I am aware of nothing of the kind surpassing that 
most lovely inclusion of physical beauty in moral, 
neither can I call to mind any instances of the 
imagination that turns accompaniments into acces- 
sories, superior to those I have alluded to. Of the 
class of comparison, one of the most touching (many 
a tear must it have drawn from parents and lovers) 
is in a stanza which has been copied into the Friar 
of Orders Gray out of Beaumont and Fletcher :— 
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Weep no more, lady, weep no more, 
Thy sorrow is in vain; 

For violets plucked the sweetest showers 
Will ne'er make grow again. 


And Shakspere and Milton abound in the very 
grandest; such as Antony’s likening his changing 
fortunes to the cloud-rack; Lear’s appeal to the 
old age of the heavens; Satan’s appearance in the 
horizon, like a fleet ‘hanging in the clouds’; and the 
comparisons of him with the comet and the eclipse. 
Nor unworthy of this glorious company for its ex- 
traordinary combination of delicacy and vastness 
is that enchanting one of Shelley’s in the Adonais :— 


Life, like a dome of many-colored glass, 
Stains the white radiance of eternity. 


I multiply these particulars in order to impress upon 
the reader’s mind the great importance of imagina- 
tion in all its phases as a constituent bah of the 
highest poetic faculty. 

The happiest instance I remember of imagina- 
tive metaphor is Shakspere’s moonlight ‘sleeping’ 
on a bank; but half his poetry may be said to be 
made up of it, metaphor indeed being the common 
coin of discourse. Of imaginary creatures, none 
out of the pale of mythology and the East are 
equal, perhaps, in point of invention to Shakspere’s 
Ariel and Caliban, though poetry may grudge to 
prose the discovery of a Winged Woman, especially 
such as she has been described by her inventor in 
the story of Peter Wilkins, and, in point of treatment, 
the Mammon and Jealousy of Spenser, some of the 
monsters in Dante, particularly his Nimrod, his 
interchangements of creatures into one another, and 
(if I am not presumptuous in anticipating what I 
think will be the verdict of posterity) the Witch in 
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Coleridge’s Christabel may rank even with the crea- 
tions of Shakspere. 
1844 


PROEM LO, SELECTION, FROM —KEAES’S 
POETRY, 


Keats was born a poet of the most poetical kind. 
All his feelings came to him through a poetical 
medium, or were speedily colored by it. He enjoyed 
a jest as heartily as any one, and sympathized with 
the lowliest commonplace; but the next minute his 
thoughts were in a garden of enchantment, with 
nymphs, and fauns, and shapes of exalted humanity: 


Elysian beauty, melancholy grace. 


It might be said of him that he never beheld an oak 
tree without seeing the Dryad. His fame may now 
forgive the critics who disliked his politics, and did 
not understand his poetry. Repeated editions of him 
in England, France, and America attest its tri- 
umphant survival of all obloquy; and there can be 
no doubt that he has taken a permanent station 
among the British poets, of a very high, if not thor- 
oughly mature, description. 

Keats’s early poetry, indeed, partook plentifully 
of the exuberance of youth; and even in most of his 
later, his sensibility, sharpened by mortal illness, 
tended to a morbid excess. His region is “a wilder- 
ness of sweets,’—flowers of all hue, and “weeds of 
glorious feature,’—where, as he says, the luxuriant 
soil brings 


The pipy hemlock to strange undergrowth. 


But there also is the “rain-scented eglantine,” and 
bushes of May-flowers, with bees, and myrtle, and 
bay,—and endless paths into forests haunted with 
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the loveliest as well as gentlest beings; and the gods 
live in the distance, amid notes of majestic thunder. 
I do not say that no “surfeit” is ever there; but I 
do, that there is no end of the “nectared sweets.” In 
what other English poet (however superior to him 
in other respects) are you so certain of never open- 
ing a page without lighting upon the loveliest 
imagery and the most eloquent expressions? Name 
one. Compare any succession of their pages at ran- 
dom, and see if the young poet is not sure to pre- 
sent his stock of beauty; crude it may be, in many 
instances; too indiscriminate in general; never, per- 
haps, thoroughly perfect in cultivation; but there it 
is, exquisite of its kind, and filling envy with despair. 
He died at five-and-twenty; he had not revised his 
earlier works, nor given his genius its last pruning. 
His Endymion, in resolving to be free from all criti- 
cal trammels, had no versification ; and his last noble 
fragment, Hyperion, is not faultless—but it is 
nearly so. The Eve of St. Agnes betrays morbidity 
only in one instance (noticed in the comment). 
Even in his earliest productions, which are to be 
considered as those of youth just emerging from 
boyhood, are to be found passages of as masculine 
a beauty as ever were written. Witness the Sonnet 
on Reading Chapman’s Homer,—epical in the splen- 
dor and dignity of its images, and terminating with 
the noblest Greek simplicity. Among his finished 
productions, however, of any length, The Eve of St. 
Agnes still appears to me the most delightful and 
complete specimen of his genius. It stands midway 
between his most sensitive ones (which, though of 
rare beauty, occasionally sink into feebleness) and 
the less generally characteristic majesty of the frag- 
ment of Hyperion. Doubtless his greatest poetry is 
to be found in Hyperion; and had he lived, there is 
as little doubt he would have written chiefly in that 
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strain; rising superior to those languishments of 
love which made the critics so angry, and which they 
might so easily have pardoned at his time of life. 
But The Eve of St. Agnes had already bid most of 
them adieu,—exquisitely loving as it is. It is young, 
but full-grown poetry of the rarest description; 
graceful as the beardless Apollo; glowing and 
gorgeous with the colors of romance. I have there- 
fore reprinted the whole of it in the present volume, 
together with the comment alluded to in the Preface; 
especially as, in addition to felicity of treatment, its 
subject is in every respect a happy one, and helps to 
“paint” this our bower of “poetry with delight.” 
Melancholy, it is true, will “break in” when the 
reader thinks of the early death of such a writer; 
but it is one of the benevolent provisions of nature 
that all good things tend to pleasure in the recol- 
lection, when the bitterness of their loss is past, their 
own sweetness embalms them. 


A thing of beauty is a joy forever. 


While writing this paragraph, a hand-organ out- 
of-doors has been playing one of the mournfullest 
and loveliest of the airs of Bellini—another genius 
who died young. The sound of music always gives 
a feeling either of triumph or tenderness to the state 
of mind in which it is heard: in this instance it 
seemed like one departed spirit come to bear testi- 
mony to another, and to say how true indeed may be 
the union of sorrowful and sweet recollections. 

Keats knew the youthful faults of his poetry as 
well as any man, as the reader may see by the preface 
to Endymion, and its touching though manly ac- 
knowledgment of them to critical candor. I have 
this moment read it again, after a lapse of years, 
and have been astonished to think how anybody 
could answer such an appeal to the mercy of strength, 
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with the cruelty of weakness. All the good for 


which Mr. Gifford pretended to be zealous, he might 


have effected with pain to no one, and glory to 
himself; and therefore all the evil he mixed with it 
was of his own making. But the secret at the bot- 
tom of such unprovoked censure is exasperated 
inferiority. Young poets, upon the whole,—at least 
very young poets,—had better not publish at all. 
They are pretty sure to have faults; and jealousy 
and envy are as sure to find them out, and wreak 
upon them their own disappointments. The critic 
is often an unsuccessful author, almost always an 
inferior one to a man of genius, and possesses his 
sensibility neither to beauty nor to pain. If he 
does,—if by any chance he is a man of genius him- 
self (and such things have been), sure and certain 
will be his regret, some day, for having given pains 
which he might have turned into noble pleasures ; and 
nothing will console him but that very charity to- 
wards himself, the grace of which can only be se- 
cured to us by our having denied it to no one. 

Let the student of poetry observe that in all the 
luxury of The Eve of St. Agnes there is nothing of 
the conventional craft of artificial writers; no heap- 
ing up of words or similes for their own sakes or 
the rhyme’s sake; no gaudy commonplaces; no bor- 
rowed airs of earnestness; no tricks of inversion; 
no substitution of reading or of ingenious thoughts 
for feeling or spontaneity; no irrelevancy or unfit- 
ness of any sort. All flows out of sincerity and 
passion. The writer is as much in love with the 
heroine as his hero is; his description of the painted 
window, however gorgeous, has not an untrue or 
superfluous word; and the only speck of a fault in 
the whole poem arises from an excess of emotion. 
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De Quincey, a dreamer of beautiful dreams, disdained an 
obstinate vassalage to mere matters of fact, but sought with 
imtense concentration of effort after a conscientious and 
profound psychology of letters—Edmund Gesse 


THOMAS DE QUINCEY 
From THE PLEASURES OF OPIUM 


Markets and theatres are not the appropriate 
haunts of the opium-eater, when in the divinest 
state incident to his enjoyment. In that state, 
crowds become an oppression to him; music even, too 
sensual and gross. He naturally seeks solitude and 
silence, as indispensable conditions of those trances 
and profoundest reveries which are the crown or 
consummation of what opium can do for human 
nature. I, whose disease it was to meditate too 
much, and to observe too little, and who upon my 
first entrance at college was nearly falling into a 
deep melancholy from brooding too much on the 
sufferings which I had witnessed in London, was 
sufficiently aware of the tendencies of my own 
thoughts to do all I could to counteract them.— 
I was, indeed, like a person who, according to the 
old legend, had entered the cave of Trophonius: and 
the remedies I sought were to force myself into so- 
ciety, and to keep my understanding in continual 
activity upon matters of science. But for these 
remedies, I should certainly have become hypochon- 
driacally melancholy. In after years, however, when 
my cheerfulness was more fully re-established, I 
yielded to my natural inclination for a solitary life. 
And, at that time, I often fell into these reveries 
upon taking opium; and more than once it has hap- 
pened to me, on a summer night, when I have been 
at an open window, in a room from which I could 
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overlook the sea at a mile below me, and could com- 
mand a view of the great town of L[iverpool], at 
about the same distance, that I have sat, from sun- 
set to sun-rise, motionless, and without wishing to 
move. 

I shall be charged with mysticism, Behmenism, 
quietism, ete., but that shall not alarm me. Sir H. 
Vane, the younger, was one of our wisest men: and 
let my readers see if he, in his philosophical works, 
be half as unmystical as I am.—I say, then, that it 
has often struck me that the scene itself was some- 
what typical of what took place in such a reverie. 
The town of L[iverpool] represented the earth, with 
its sorrows and its graves left behind, yet not out 
of sight, nor wholly forgotten. The ocean, in ever- 
lasting but gentle agitation, and brooded over by a 
dove-like calm, might not unfitly typify the mind and 
the mood which then swayed it. For it seemed to me 
as if then first I stood at a distance, and aloof from 
the uproar of life, as if the tumult, the fever, and 
the strife, were suspended; a respite granted from 
the secret burthens of the heart; a sabbath of repose; 
a resting from human labors. Here were the hopes 
which blossom in the paths of life, reconciled with 
the peace which is in the grave; motions of the in- 
tellect as unwearied as the heavens, yet for all anxie- 
ties a halcyon calm: a tranquillity that seemed no 
product of inertia, but as if resulting from mighty 
and equal antagonisms; infinite activities, infinite 
repose. 

Oh! just, subtle, and mighty opium! that to the 
hearts of poor and rich alike, for the wounds that 
will never heal, and for “the pangs that tempt the 
spirit to rebel,” bringest an assuaging balm; eloquent 
opium! that with thy potent rhetoric stealest away 
the purposes of wrath; and to the guilty man for one 
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night givest back the hopes of his youth, and hands 
washed pure from blood; and to the proud man a 
brief oblivion for 


Wrongs unredressed and insults unavenged; 


that summonest to the chancery of dreams, for the 
triumphs of suffering innocence, false witnesses ; and 
confoundest perjury; and dost reverse the sentences 
of unrighteous judges:—thou buildest upon the 
bosom of darkness, out of the fantastic imagery of 
the brain, cities and temples beyond the art of 
Phidias and Praxiteles—beyond the splendor of 
Babylon and Hekatompylos: and “from the anarchy 
of dreaming sleep,” callest into sunny light the faces 
of long-buried beauties, and the blessed household 
countenances, cleansed from the “dishonors of the 
grave.” Thou only givest these gifts to_man; and 
thou hast the keys of Paradise, oh, just, subtle, and 
mighty opium! ... 

But now farewell—a long farewell to happiness— 
winter or summer! farewell to smiles and laughter! 
farewell to peace of mind! farewell to hope and to 
tranquil dreams, and to the blessed consolations of 
sleep! for more than three years and a half I am sum- 
moned away from these: I am now arrived at an 
Iliad of woes: for I have now to record 
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as when some great painter dips : 
His pencil in the gloom of earthquake and eclipse. 
—SHELLEY’s Revolt of Islam. 


My Oriental dreams . . . always filled me with 
such amazement at the monstrous scenery, that 
horror seemed absorbed, for a while, in sheer 
astonishment. Sooner or later, came a reflux of 
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feeling that swallowed up the astonishment, and 
left me, not so much in terror, as in hatred and 
abomination of what I saw. Over every form, and 
threat, and punishment, and dim sightless incarcera- 
tion, brooded a sense of eternity and infinity that 
drove me into an oppression as of madness. Into 
these dreams only, it was, with one or two slight 
exceptions, that any circumstances of physical horror 
entered. All before had been moral and spiritual 
terrors. But here the main agents were ugly birds, 
or snakes, or crocodiles; especially the last. The 
cursed crocodile became to me the object of more 
horror than almost all the rest. I was compelled 
to live with him; and (as was always the case almost 
in my dreams) for centuries. I escaped sometimes, 
and found myself in Chinese houses, with cane 
tables, etc. All the feet of the tables, sofas, etc., 
soon became instinct with life: the abominable head 
of the crocodile, and his leering eyes, looked out at 
me, multiplied into a thousand repetitions: and I 
stood loathing and fascinated. And so often did 
this hideous reptile haunt my dreams, that many 
times the very same dream was broken up in the 
very same way: I heard gentle voices speaking to 
me (I hear everything when I am sleeping); and 
instantly I awoke: it was broad noon; and my chil- 
dren were standing, hand in hand, at my bedside; 
come to show me their colored shoes, or new frocks, 
or to let me see them dressed for going out. I protest 
that so awful was the transition from the damned 
crocodile, and the other unutterable monsters and 
abortions of my dreams, to the sight of innocent 
human natures and of infancy, that, in the mighty 
and: sudden revulsion of mind, I wept, and. could 
not forbear it, as I kissed their faces. 
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ON THE KNOCKING AT THE GATE IN 
MACBETH 


From my boyish days I had always felt a great 
perplexity on one point in Macbeth. It was this :— 
the knocking at the gate which succeeds to the mur- 
der of Duncan produced to my feelings an effect for 
which I never could account. The effect was that 
it reflected back upon the murderer a peculiar awful- 
ness and a depth of solemnity; yet, however ob- 
stinately I endeavored with my understanding to 
comprehend this, for many years I never could see 
zhy it should produce such an effect. 

Here I pause for one moment to exhort the reader 
never to pay any attention to his understanding when 
it stands in opposition to any other faculty of his 
mind. The mere understanding, however useful and 
indispensable, is the meanest faculty in the human 
mind, and the most to be distrusted; and yet the 
great majority of people trust to nothing else,— 
which may do for ordinary life, but not for philo- 
sophical purposes. Of this, out of ten thousand 
instances that I might produce, I will cite one. Ask 
of any person whatsoever who is not previously 
prepared for the demand by a knowledge of the 
perspective, to draw in the rudest way the com- 
monest appearance which depends upon the laws of 
that science,—as, for instance, to represent the effect 
of two walls standing at right angles to each other, 
or the appearance of the houses on each side of a 
street as seen by a person looking down the street 
from one extremity. Now, in all cases, unless the 
person has happened to observe in pictures how it 
is that artists produce these effects, he will be utterly 
unable to make the smallest approximation to it. 
Yet why? For he has actually seen the effect every 
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day of his life. The reason is that he allows his 
understanding to overrule his eyes. His under- 
standing, which includes no intuitive knowledge of 
the laws of vision, can furnish him with no reason 
why a line which is known and can be proved to be 
a horizontal line should not appear a horizontal line: 
a line that made any angle with the perpendicular 
less than a right angle would seem to him to indicate 
that his houses were all tumbling down together. 
Accordingly, he makes the line of his houses a hori- 
zontal line, and fails, of course, to produce the 
effect demanded. Here, then, is one instance out of 
many in which not only the understanding is al- 
lowed to overrule the eyes, but where the under- 
standing is positively allowed to obliterate the eyes, 
as it were; for not only does the man believe the 
evidence of his understanding in opposition to that 
of his eyes, but (what is monstrous) the idiot is not 
aware that his eyes ever gave such evidence. He 
does not know that he has seen (and therefore, 
quoad, his consciousness has not seen) that which 
he has seen every day of his life. 

But to return from this digression. My under- 
standing could furnish no reason why the knocking 
at the gate in Macbeth should produce any effect, 
direct or reflected. In fact, my understanding said 
positively that it could not produce any effect. But 
I knew better; I felt that it did; and I waited and 
clung to the problem until further knowledge should 
enable me to solve it. At length, in 1812, Mr. 
Williams made his début on the stage of Ratcliffe 
Highway, and executed those unparalleled murders 
which have procured for him such a brilliant and 
undying reputation. On which murders, by the way, 
I must observe, that in one respect they have had 
an ill effect, by making the connoisseur in murder 
very fastidious in his taste, and dissatisfied by any- 
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thing that has been since done in that line. All other 
murders look pale by the deep crimson of his; 
and, as an amateur once said to me in a querulous 
tone, “There has been absolutely nothing doing since 
his time, or nothing that’s worth speaking of.” But 
this is wrong; for it is unreasonable to expect all 
men to be great artists, and born with the genius of 
Mr. Williams. Now it will be remembered that in 
the first of these murders (that of the Marrs) the 
same incident (of a knocking at the door soon after 
the work of extermination was complete) did actually 
occur which the genius of Shakspere has invented; 
and all good judges, and the most eminent dilettanti, 
acknowledged the felicity of Shakspere’s suggestion 
as soon as it was actually realized. Here, then, was 
a fresh proof that I was right in relying on my own 
feeling, in opposition to my understanding; and I 
again set myself to study the problem. ~ At length 
I solved it to my own satisfaction; and my solution 
is this:—Murder, in ordinary cases, where the sym- 
pathy is wholly directed to the case of the murdered 
person, is an incident of coarse and vulgar horror; 
and for this reason,—that it flings the interest ex- 
clusively upon the natural but ignoble instinct by 
which we cleave to life: an instinct which, as being 
indispensable to the primal law of self-preservation, 
is the same in kind (though different in degree) 
amongst all living creatures. This instinct, there- 
fore, because it annihilates all distinctions, and de- 
grades the greatest of men to the level of “the poor 
beetle that we tread on,” exhibits human nature in its 
most abject and humiliating attitude. Such an atti- 
tude would little suit the purposes of the poet. What 
then must he do? He must throw the interest on 
the murderer. Our sympathy must be with him 
(of course I mean a sympathy of comprehension, a 
sympathy by which we enter into his feelings, and 
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are made to understand them,—not a sympathy of 
pity or approbation). In the murdered person, all 
strife of thought, all flux and reflux of passion and 
of purpose, are crushed by one overwhelming panic ; 
the fear of instant death smites him “with its petrific 
mace.’ But in the murderer, such a murderer as a 
poet will condescend to, there must be raging some 
great storm of passion,—jealousy, ambition, ven- 
geance, hatred,—which will create a hell within him; 
and into this hell we are to look. 

In Macbeth, for the sake of gratifying his own 
enormous and teeming faculty of creation, Shak- 
spere has introduced two murderers: and, as usual 
in his hands, they are remarkably discriminated: 
but,—though in Macbeth the strife of mind is 
greater than in his wife, the tiger spirit not so 
awake, and his feelings caught chiefly by contagion 
from her,—yet, as both were finally involved in 
the guilt of murder, the murderous mind of neces- 
sity is finally to be presumed in both. This was to 
be expressed; and, on its own account, as well as 
to make it a more proportionable antagonist to the 
unoffending nature of their victim, “the gracious 
Duncan,” and adequately to expound “the deep dam- 
nation of his taking off,’ this was to be expressed 
with peculiar energy. We were to be made to feel 
that the human nature,—. e., the divine nature of 
love and mercy, spread through the hearts of all 
creatures, and seldom utterly withdrawn from man, 
—was gone, vanished, extinct, and that the fiendish 
nature had taken its place. And, as this effect is 
marvellously accomplished in the dialogues and so- 
liloquies themselves, so it is finally consummated by 
the expedient under consideration; and it is to this 
that I now solicit the reader’s attention. If the 
reader has ever witnessed a wife, daughter, or sister, 
in a fainting fit, he may chance to have observed that 
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the most affecting moment in stich a spectacle is 
that in which a sigh and a stirring announce the 
recommencement of suspended life. Or, if the reader 
has ever been present in a vast metropolis on the 
day when some great national idol was carried in 
funeral pomp to his grave, and, chancing to walk 
near the course through which it passed, has felt 
powerfully, in the silence and desertion of the 
streets, and in the stagnation of ordinary business, 
the deep interest which at that moment was pos- 
sessing the heart of man,—if all at once he should 
hear the death-like stillness broken up by the sound 
of wheels rattling away from the scene, and making 
known that the transitory vision was dissolved, he 
will be aware that at no moment was his sense of 
the complete suspension and pause in ordinary human 
concerns so full and affecting as at that moment 
when the suspension ceases, and the goings-on of 
human life are suddenly resumed. All action in any 
direction is best expounded, measured, and made ap- 
prehensible, by reaction. Now, apply this to the 
case in Macbeth. Here, as I have said, the retiring 
of the human heart and the entrance of the fiendish 
heart was to be expressed and made sensible. An- 
other world has stepped in; and the murderers are 
taken out of the region of human things, human 
purposes, human desires. They are transfigured: 
Lady Macbeth is “unsexed”; Macbeth has forgot 
that he was born of woman; both are conformed to 
the image of devils; and the world of devils is 
suddenly revealed. But how shall this be conveyed 
and made palpable? In order that a new world may 
step in, this world must for a time disappear. The 
murderers and the murder must be insulated—cut 
off by an immeasurable gulf from the ordinary tide 
and succession of human affairs—locked up and se- 
questered in some deep recess; we must be made 
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sensible that the world of ordinary life is suddenly 
arrested, laid asleep, tranced, racked into a dread 
armistice ; time must be annihilated, relation to things 
without abolished; and all must pass self-withdrawn 
into a deep syncope and suspension of earthly pas- 
sion. Hence it is that, when the deed is done, 
when the work of darkness is perfect, then the world 
of darkness passes away like a pageantry in the 
clouds: the knocking at the gate is heard, and it 
makes known audibly that the reaction has com- 
menced; the human has made its reflux upon the 
fiendish; the pulses of life are beginning to beat 
again; and the re-establishment of the goings-on 
of the world in which we live first makes us pro- 
foundly sensible of the awful parenthesis that had 
suspended them. 

O mighty poet! Thy works are not as those of 
other men, simply and merely great works of art, but 


are also like the phenomena of nature, like the sun : 


and the sea, the stars and the flowers, like frost and 
snow, rain and dew, hail-storm and thunder, which 
are to be studied with entire submission of our own 
faculties, and in the perfect faith that in them there 
can be no too much or too little, nothing useless or 
inert, but that, the farther we press in our discov- 
eries, the more we shall see proofs of design and 
self-supporting arrangement where the careless eye 
had seen nothing but accident! 

1823 


DREAM-VISION OF THE INFINITE 


Gop called up from dreams a man into the vestibule 
of heaven, saying “Come thou hither and see the 
glory of my house.” And to the servants that 
stood around his throne he said “Take him, and 
undress him from his robes of flesh; cleanse his vis- 
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ion, and put a new breath into his nostrils; arm 
him with sail-broad wings for flight. Only touch not 
with any change his human heart—the heart that 
weeps and trembles.” It was done; and, with a 
mighty angel for his guide, the man stood ready 
for his infinite voyage; and from the terraces of 
heaven, without sound or farewell, they wheeled 
away into endless space. 

Sometimes with the solemn flight of angel-wing 
they fled through Zaarahs of darkness, through wil- 
dernesses of death that divided the worlds of life: 
sometimes they swept over frontiers that were quick- 
ening under prophetic motions towards a life not 
yet realized. Then, from a distance that is counted 
only in heaven, light dawned for a time through a 
sleepy film: by unutterable pace the light swept to 
them, they by unutterable pace to the light: in a 
moment the rushing of planets was upon them: 
in a moment the blazing of suns was around them. 
Then came eternities of twilight, that revealed, but 
were not revealed. To the right hand and to the 
left towered mighty constellations, that by self-repeti- 
tions and by answers from afar, that by counterpo- 
sitions, that by mysterious combinations, built up 
triumphal gates, whose architraves, whose archways 
—horizontal, upright—rested, rose—at altitudes, by 
spans, that seemed ghostly from infinitude. With- 
out measure were the architraves, past number were 
the archways, beyond memory the gates. Within 
were stairs that scaled the eternities above, that 
descended to the eternities below: above was below, 
below was above, to the man stripped of gravitating 
body: depth was swallowed up in height insur- 
mountable, height was swallowed up in depth unfath- 
omable. 

Suddenly as thus they rode from infinite to infi- 
nite, suddenly as thus they tilted over abysmal 
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worlds, a mighty cry arose—that systems more mys- 
terious, worlds more billowy, other heights and 
other depths, were dawning, were nearing, were at 
hand. Then the man sighed, stopped, shuddered, 
and wept. His overladen heart uttered itself in 
tears; and he said “Angel, I will go no further. For 
the spirit of man aches under this infinity. Insuf- 
ferable is the glory of God’s house. Let me lie 
down in the grave, that I may find rest from the 
persecutions of the Infinite; for end, I see, there is 
none.” And from all the listening stars that shone 
around issued one choral chant: “Even so it is; 
Angel, thou knowest that it is; end there is none 
that ever yet we heard of.” 

“End is there none?” the Angel solemnly de- 
manded. “And is this the sorrow that kills you?” 
But no voice answered, that he might answer himself. 
Then the Angel threw up his glorious hands to the 
heaven of heavens, saying, “End—there is none to 
the Universe of God? Lo! also THERE IS NO 
BEGINNING.” 

1824 


LEVANA AND OUR LADIES OF SORROW 


OFTENTIMES at Oxford I saw Levana in my dreams. 
I knew her by her Roman symbols. Who is Levana? 
Reader, that do not pretend to have leisure for very 
much scholarship, you will not be angry with me 
for telling you. Levana was the Roman goddess 
that performed for the new-born infant the earliest 
office of ennobling kindness,—typical, by its mode, 
of that grandeur which belongs to man everywhere, 
and of that benignity in powers invisible which even 
in Pagan worlds sometimes descends to sustain it. 
At the very moment of. birth, just as the infant 
tasted for the first time the atmosphere of our trou- 
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bled planet, it was laid on the ground. That might 
bear different interpretations. But immediately, lest 
so grand a creature should grovel there for more 
than one instant, either the paternal hand, as proxy 
for the goddess Levana, or some near kinsman, as 
proxy for the father, raised it upright, bade it look 
erect as the king of all this world, and presented its 
forehead to the stars, saying, perhaps, in his heart, 
“Behold what is greater than yourselves!” This 
symbolic act represented the function of Levana. 
And that mysterious lady, who never revealed her 
face (except to me in dreams), but always acted 
by delegation, had her name from the Latin verb (as 
still it is the Italian verb) levare, to raise aloft. 

This is the explanation of Levana. And hence it 
has arisen that some people have understood by 
Levana the tutelary power that controls the educa- 
tion of the nursery. She, that would not suffer at 
his birth even a prefigurative or mimic degradation 
for her awful ward, far less could be supposed to 
suffer the real degradation attaching to the non- 
development of his powers. She therefore watches 
over human education. Now, the word edico, with 
the penultimate short, was derived (by a process 
often exemplified in the crystallization of languages ) 
from the word ediico, with the penultimate long. 
Whatsoever educes, or develops, educates. By the 
education of Levana, therefore, is meant,—not the 
poor machinery that moves by spelling-books and 
grammars, but by that mighty system of central 
forces hidden in the deep bosom of human life, which 
by passion, by strife, by temptation, by the energies 
of resistance, works forever upon children,—resting 
not day or night, any more than the mighty wheel 
of day and night themselves, whose moments, like 
restless spokes, are glimmering forever as they re- 
volve. 
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If, then, these are the ministries by which Levana 
works, how profoundly must she reverence the agen- 
cies of grief! But you, reader, think that children 
generally are not liable to grief such as mine. There 
are two senses in the word generally,—the sense of 
Euclid, where it means universally (or in the whole 
extent of the genus), and a foolish sense of this 
word, where it means usually. Now, I am far from 
saying that children universally are capable of grief 
like mine. But there are more than you ever heard 
of who die of grief in this island of ours. I will 
tell you a common case. The rules of Eton require 
that a boy on the foundation should be there twelve 
years: he is superannuated at eighteen; consequently 
he must come at six. Children torn away from 
mothers and sisters at that age not unfrequently 
die. I speak of what I know. The complaint is 
not entered by the registrar as grief; but that it is. 
Grief of that sort, and at that age, has killed more 
than ever have been counted amongst its martyrs. 

Therefore it is that Levana often communes with 
the powers that shake man’s heart; therefore it is 
that she dotes upon grief. “These ladies,” said I 
softly to myself, on seeing the ministers with whom 
Levana was conversing, “these are the Sorrows; and 
they are three in number: as the Graces are three, 
who dress man’s life with beauty; the Parce are 
three, who weave the dark arras of man’s life in their 
mysterious loom always with colors sad in part, 
sometimes angry with tragic crimson and black; 
the Furies are three, who visit with retributions 
called from the other side of the grave offences that 
walk upon this; and once even the Muses were but 
three, who fit the harp, the trumpet, or the lute, to 
the great burdens of man’s impassioned creations. 
These are the Sorrows; all three of whom I know.” 
The last words I say now; but in Oxford I said, 
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“one of whom I know, and the others too surely I 
shall know.” For already, in my fervent youth, I 
saw (dimly relieved upon the dark background of 
my dreams) the imperfect lineaments of the awful 90 
Sisters. 

These Sisters—by what name shall we call them? 

If I say simply “The Sorrows,” there will be a 
chance of mistaking the term; it might be under- 
stood of individual sorrow,—separate cases of sor- 95 
row,—whereas I want a term expressing the mighty 
abstractions that incarnate themselves in all indi- 
vidual sufferings of man’s heart, and I wish to have 
these abstractions presented as impersonations,— 
that is, as clothed with human attributes of life, 100 
and with functions pointing to flesh. Let us call 
them, therefore, Our Ladies of Sorrow. 

I know them thoroughly, and have walked in all 
their kingdoms. Three sisters they are, of one mys- 
terious household; and their paths are wide apart; 105 
but of their dominion there is no end. Them I 
saw often conversing with Levana, and sometimes 
about myself. Do they talk, then? Ono! Mighty 
phantoms like these disdain the infirmities of lan- 
guage. They may utter voices through the organs 110 
of man when they dwell in human hearts, but 
amongst themselves is no voice nor sound; eternal 
silence reigns in their kingdoms. They spoke not as 
they talked with Levana; they whispered not; they 
sang not; though oftentimes methought they might 115 
have sung: for I upon earth had heard their mys- 
teries oftentimes deciphered by harp and timbrel, 
by dulcimer and organ. Like God, whose servants 
they are, they utter their pleasure not by sounds 
that perish, or by words that go astray, but by signs 120 
in heaven, by changes on earth, by pulses in secret 
rivers, heraldries painted on darkness, and _ hiero- 
glyphics written on the tablets of the brain. They 
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wheeled in mazes; J spelled the steps. They tele- 
graphed from afar; J read the signals. They con- 
spired together; and on the mirrors of darkness my 
eye traced the plots. Theirs were the symbols; 
mine are the words. 

What is it the Sisters are? What is it that they 
do? Let me describe their form and their presence, 
if form it were that still fluctuated in its outline, or 
presence it were that forever advanced to the front 
or forever receded amongst shades. 

The eldest of the three is named Mater Lachry- 
marum, Our Lady of Tears. She it is that night 
and day raves and moans, calling for vanished faces. 
She stood in Rama, where a voice was heard of 
lamentation,—Rachel weeping for her children, and 
refusing to be comforted. She it was that stood 
in Bethlehem on the night when Herod’s sword 
swept its nurseries of Innocents, and the little feet 
were stiffened forever which, heard at times as 
they trotted along floors overhead, woke pulses of 
love in household hearts that were not unmarked 
in heaven. Her eyes are sweet and subtle, wild 
and sleepy, by turns; oftentimes rising to the clouds, 
oftentimes challenging the heavens. She wears a 
diadem round her head. And I knew by childish 
memories that she could go abroad upon the winds, 
when she heard the sobbing of litanies, or the thun- 
dering of organs, and when she beheld the muster- 
ing of summer clouds. This Sister, the elder, it is 
that carries keys more than papal at her girdle, 
which open every cottage and every palace. She, to 
my knowledge, sat all last summer by the bedside 
of the blind beggar, him that so often and so gladly 
I talked with, whose pious daughter, eight years old, 
with the sunny countenance, resisted the tempta- 
tions of play and village mirth, to travel all day long 
on dusty roads with her afflicted father. For this 
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did God send her a great reward. In the spring- 
time of the year, and whilst yet her own spring was 
budding, He recalled her to himself. But her blind 
father mourns forever over her: still he dreams at 
midnight that the little guiding hand is locked 
within his own; and still he wakens to a darkness 
that is now within a second and a deeper darkness. 
This Mater Lachrymarum also has been sitting all 
this winter of 1844-5 within the bedchamber of the 
Czar, bringing before his eyes a daughter (not less 
pious) that vanished to God not less suddenly, and 
left behind her a darkness not less profound. By 
the power of the keys it is that Our Lady of Tears 
glides, a ghostly intruder, into the chambers of 
sleepless men, sleepless women, sleepless children, 
from Ganges to the Nile, from Nile to Mississippi. 
And her, because she is the first-born of her house, 
and has the widest empire, let us honor with the 
title of “Madonna.” 

The second Sister is called Mater Suspiriorum, 
Our Lady of Sighs. She never scales the clouds, nor 
walks abroad upon the winds. She wears no dia- 
dem. And her eyes, if they were ever seen, would 
be neither sweet nor subtle; no man could read 
their story; they would be found filled with perish- 
ing dreams, and with wrecks of forgotten delirium. 
But she raises not her eyes; her head, on which 
sits a dilapidated turban, droops forever, forever 
fastens on the dust. She weeps not. She groans 
not. But she sighs inaudibly at intervals. Her 
sister, Madonna, is oftentimes stormy and frantic, 
raging in the highest against heaven, and demanding 
back her darlings. But Our Lady of Sighs never 
clamors, never defies, dreams not of rebellious as- 
pirations. She is humble to abjectness. Hers is 
the meekness that belongs to the hopeless. Murmur 
she may, but it is in her sleep. Whisper she may, 
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but it is to herself in the twilight. Mutter she does 
at times, but it is in solitary places that are deso- 
late as she is desolate, in ruined cities, and when 
the sun has gone down to his rest. This Sister is the 
visitor of the Pariah, of the Jew, of the bondsman 
to the oar in the Mediterranean galleys; of the Eng- 
lish criminal in Norfolk Island, blotted out from 
the books of remembrance in sweet far-off England; 
of the baffled penitent reverting his eyes forever 
upon a solitary grave, which to him seems the altar 
overthrown of some past and bloody sacrifice, on 
which altar no oblations can now be availing, whether 
towards pardon that he might implore, or towards 
reparation that he might attempt. Every slave that 
at noonday looks up to the tropical sun with timid 
reproach, as he points with one hand to the earth, 
our general mother, but for him a stepmother, as 


he points with the other hand to the Bible, our gen- : 


eral teacher, but against him sealed and sequestered ; 
every woman sitting in darkness, without love to 
shelter her head, or hope to illumine her solitude, 
because the heaven-born instincts kindling in her 
nature germs of holy affections, which God implanted 
in her womanly bosom, having been stifled by social 
necessities, now burn sullenly to waste, like sepul- 
chral lamps amongst the ancients; every nun de 
frauded of her unreturning May-time by wicked 
kinsman, whom God will judge; every captive in 
every dungeon; all that are betrayed, and all that 
are rejected; outcasts by traditionary law, and chil- 
dren of hereditary disgrace: all these walk with Our 
Lady of Sighs. She also carries a key ; but she needs 
it little. For her kingdom is chiefly amongst the 
tents of Shem, and the houseless vagrant of every 
clime. Yet in the very highest ranks of man she 
finds chapels of her own; and even in glorious Eng- 
land there are some that, to the world, carry their 
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heads as proudly as the reindeer, who yet secretly 
have received her mark upon their foreheads. 

But the third Sister, who is also the youngest 
! Hush! whisper whilst we talk of her. Her 
kingdom is not large, or else no flesh should live: 
but within that kingdom all power is hers. Her 
head, turreted like that of Cybele, rises almost be- 
yond the reach of sight. She droops not; and her 
eyes, rising so high, might be hidden by distance. 
But, being what they are, they cannot be hidden: 
through the treble veil of crape which she wears 
the fierce light of a blazing misery, that rests not for 
matins or for vespers, for noon of day or noon of 
night, for ebbing or for flowing tide, may be read 
from the very ground. She is the defier of God. 
She also is the mother of lunacies, and the sug- 
gestress of suicides. Deep lie the roots of her 
power ; but narrow is the nation that she rules. For 
she can approach only those in whom a profound 
nature has been upheaved by central convulsions ; 
in whom the heart trembles and the brain rocks 
under conspiracies of tempest from without and 
tempest from within. Madonna moves with uncer- 
tain steps, fast or slow, but still with tragic grace. 
Our Lady of Sighs creeps timidly and stealthily. 
But this youngest Sister moves with incalculable 
motions, bounding, and with tiger’s leaps. She car- 
ries no key; for, though coming rarely amongst 
men, she storms all doors at which she is permitted 
to enter at all. And her name is Mater Tenebra- 
rum,—Our Lady of Darkness. 
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FROM JOAN OF ARC 


Wuat is to be thought of her? What is to be 
thought of the poor shepherd girl from the hills 
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and forests of Lorraine, that—like the Hebrew shep- 
herd boy from the hills and forests of Judea—rose 
suddenly out of the quiet, out of the safety, out of 
the religious inspiration, rooted in deep pastoral 
solitudes, to a station in the van of armies, and to 
the more perilous station at the right hand of 
kings? The Hebrew boy inaugurated his patriotic 
mission by an act, by a victorious act, such as no 
man could deny. But so did the girl of Lorraine, 
if we read her story as it was read by those who 
saw her nearest. Adverse armies bore witness to the 
boy as no pretender; but so they did to the gentle 
girl. Judged by the voices of all who saw them 
from a station of good-will, both were found true 
and loyal to any promises involved in their first 
acts. Enemies it was that made the difference be- 
tween their subsequent fortunes. The boy rose to a 
splendor and a noonday prosperity, both personal 
and public, that rang through the records of his 
people, and became a byword among his posterity for 
a thousand years, until the sceptre was departing 
from Judah. The poor, forsaken girl, on the con- 
trary, drank not herself from that cup of rest which 
she had secured for France. She never sang to- 
gether with the songs that rose in her native Dom- 
rémy as echoes to the departing steps of invaders. 
She mingled not in the festal dances at Vaucouleurs 
which celebrated in rapture the redemption of 
France. No! for her voice was then silent; no! 
for her feet were dust. Pure, innocent, noble- 
hearted girl! whom, from earliest youth, ever I be- 
lieved in as full of truth and self-sacrifice, this was 
amongst the strongest pledges for thy truth, that 
never once—no, not for a moment of weakness— 
didst thou revel in the vision of coronets and hon- 
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that share thy blood. Daughter of Domrémy, when 
the gratitude of thy king shall awaken, thou wilt be 
sleeping the sleep of the dead. Call her, King of 
France, but she will not hear thee. Cite her by the 
apparitors to come and receive a robe of honor, but 
she will be found en contumace. When the thun- 
ders of universal France, as even yet may happen, 
shall proclaim the grandeur of the poor shepherd 
girl that gave up all for her country, thy ear, young 
shepherd girl, will have been deaf for five cen- 
turies. To suffer and to do, that was thy portion 
in this life; that was thy destiny; and not for a 
moment was it hidden from thyself. Life, thou 
saidst, is short; and the sleep which is in the grave 
is long; let me use that life, so transitory, for the 
glory of those heavenly dreams destined to comfort 
the sleep which is so long! This pure creature— 
pure from every suspicion of even a visionary self- 
interest, even as she was pure in senses more ob- 
vious—never once did this holy child, as regarded 
herself, relax from her belief in the darkness that 
was travelling to meet her. She might not prefigure 
the very manner of her death; she saw not in vision, 
perhaps, the aerial altitude of the fiery scaffold, the 
spectators without end on every road pouring into 
Rouen as to a coronation, the surging smoke, the 
volleying flames, the hostile faces all around, the 
pitying eye that lurked but here and there, until 
nature and imperishable truth broke loose from arti- 
ficial restraints;—these might not be apparent 
through the mists of the hurrying future. But the 
voice that called her to death, that she heard for- 
eve ahs 

Bishop of Beauvais! thy victim died in fire upon 
a scaffold—thou upon a down bed. But, for the 
departing minutes of life, both are oftentimes alike. 
At the farewell crisis, when the gates of death are 
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opening, and flesh is resting from its struggles, 
oftentimes the tortured and the torturer have the 
same truce from carnal torment; both sink together 
into sleep; together both sometimes kindle into 
dreams. When the mortal mists were gathering 
fast upon you two, bishop and shepherd girl—when 
the pavilions of life were closing up their shadowy 
curtains about you—let us try, through the gigantic 
glooms, to decipher the flying features of your sep- 
arate visions. 

The shepherd girl that had delivered France— 
she, from her dungeon, she, from her baiting at the 
stake, she, from her duel with fire, as she entered 
her last dream—saw Domrémy, saw the fountain of 
Domrémy, saw the pomp of forests in which her 
childhood had wandered. That Easter festival which 
man had denied to her languishing heart—that res- 
urrection of spring-time, which the darkness of dun- 
geons had intercepted from her, hungering after the 
glorious liberty of forests—were by God given back 
into her hands, as jewels that had been stolen from 
her by robbers. With those, perhaps (for the min- 
utes of dreams can stretch into ages), was given back 
to her by God the bliss of childhood. By special 
privilege for her might be created, in this farewell 
dream, a second childhood, innocent as the first; but 
not, like that, sad with the gloom of a fearful 
mission in the rear. This mission had now been 
fulfilled. The storm was weathered; the skirts even 
of that mighty storm were drawing off. The blood 
that she was to reckon for had been exacted; the 
tears that she was to shed in secret had been paid 
to the last. The hatred to herself in all eyes had 
been faced steadily, had been suffered, had been 
survived. And in her last fight upon the scaffold 


she had triumphed gloriously; victoriously she had 
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fort from her farewell dream, she had died—died, 
amidst the tears of ten thousand enemies—died, 
amidst the drums and trumpets of armies—died, 
amidst peals redoubling upon peals, volleys upon 
volleys, from the saluting clarions of martyrs. 

Bishop of Beauvais! because the guilt-burdened 
man is in dreams haunted and waylaid by the most 
frightful of his crimes, and because upon that fluc- 
tuating mirror—rising (like the mocking mirrors of 
mirage in Arabian deserts) from the fens of death 
—most of all are reflected the sweet countenances 
which the man has laid in ruins; therefore I know, 
bishop, that you also, entering your final dream, saw 
Domrémy. That fountain, of which the witnesses 
spoke so much, showed itself to your eyes in pure 
morning dews: but neither dews, nor the holy dawn, 
could cleanse away the bright spots of innocent 
blood upon its surface. By the fountain, bishop, 
you saw a woman seated, that hid her face. But, as 
you draw near, the woman raises her wasted fea- 
tures. Would Domrémy know them again for the 
features of her child? Ah, but you know them, 
bishop, well! Oh, mercy! what a groan was that 
which the servants, waiting outside the bishop’s 
dream at his bedside, heard from his labouring heart, 
as at this moment he turned away from the foun- 
tain and the woman, seeking rest in the forests afar 
off. Yet not so to escape the woman, whom once 
again he must behold before he dies. In the for- 
ests to which he prays for pity, will he find a res- 
pite? What a tumult, what a gathering of feet is 
there! In glades where only wild deer should run, 
armies and nations are assembling; towering in the 
fluctuating crowd are phantoms that belong to de- 
parted hours. There is the great English Prince, 
Regent of France. There is my Lord of Winchester, 
the princely cardinal, that died and made no sign. 
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There is the Bishop of Beauvais, clinging to the 
shelter of thickets. What building is that which 
hands so rapid are raising? Is it a martyr’s scaf- 
fold? Will they burn the child of Domrémy a sec- 
ond time? No: it is a tribunal that rises to the 
clouds; and two nations stand around it, waiting 
for a trial. Shall my Lord of Beauvais sit again 
upon the judgment-seat, and again number the 
hours for the innocent? Ah no! he is the prisoner at 
the bar. Already all is waiting: the mighty audi- 
ence is gathered, the Court is hurrying to their 
seats, the witnesses are arrayed, the trumpets are 
sounding, the judge is taking his place. Oh! but 
this is sudden. My lord, have you no counsel? 
“Counsel I have none: in heaven above, or on earth 
beneath, counsellor there is none now that would take 
a brief from me: all are silent.” Is it, indeed, come 
to this? Alas! the time is short, the tumult is won- 
drous, the crowd stretches away into infinity; but 
yet I will search in it for somebody to take your 
brief : I know of somebody that will be your counsel. 
Who is this that cometh from Domrémy? Who is 
she in bloody coronation robes from Rheims? Who 
is she that cometh with blackened flesh from walk- 
ing the furnaces of Rouen? This is she, the shep- 
herd girl, counsellor that had none for herself, 
whom I choose, bishop, for yours. She it is, I 
engage, that shall take my lord’s brief. She it is, 
bishop, that would plead for you: yes, bishop, sHzE— 
when heaven and earth are silent. 
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THE LITERATURE OF KNOWLEDGE AND 
THE, LITERATURE.OF POWER 


IN THAT great social organ which, collectively: 


we call literature, there may be distinguished two 
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separate offices, that may blend and often do so, 
but capable, severally, of a severe insulation, and 
naturally fitted for reciprocal repulsion. There is, 
first, the literature of knowledge; and, secondly, 
the literature of power. The function of the first 
is to—teach; the function of the second is to— 
move: the first is a rudder; the second, an oar 
or a sail. The first speaks to the mere discursive 
understanding; the second speaks ultimately, it may 
happen, to the higher understanding or reason, but 
always through affections of pleasure and sympathy. 
Remotely, it may travel towards an object seated 
in what Lord Bacon calls dry light; but proxi- 
mately, it does and must operate,—else it ceases to 
be a literature of power,—on and through that humid 
light which clothes itself in the mists and glittering 
wis of human passions, desires, and genial emo- 
tions. Men have so little reflected on the higher 
functions of literature as to find it a paradox if 
one should describe it as a mean or subordinate 
purpose of books to give information. But this is a 
paradox only in the sense which makes it honorable 
to be paradoxical. Whenever we talk in ordinary 
language of seeking information or gaining knowl- 
edge, we understand the words as connected with 
something of absolute novelty. But it is the gran- 
deur of all truth which can occupy a very high place 
in human interests that it is never absolutely novel 
to the meanest of minds: it exists eternally, by way 
of germ or latent principle, in the lowest as in the 
highest, needing to be developed, but never to be 
planted. To be capable of transplantation is the 
immediate criterion of a truth that ranges on a lower 
scale. Besides which, there is a rarer thing than 
truth, namely,—power, or deep sympathy with truth. 
What is the effect, for instance, upon society, of 
children? By the pity, by the tenderness, and by the 
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peculiar modes of admiration, which connect them- 
selves with the helplessness, with the innocence, and 
with the simplicity of children, not only are the 
primal affections strengthened and continually re- 
newed, but the qualities which are dearest in the sight 
of heaven,—the frailty, for instance, which appeals 
to forbearance, the innocence which symbolizes the 
heavenly, and the simplicity which is most alien from 
the worldly,—are kept up in perpetual remembrance, 
and their ideals are continually refreshed. A pur- 
pose of the same nature is answered by the higher 
literature, viz, the literature of power. What do you 
learn from Paradise Lost? Nothing at all. What 
do you learn from a cookery-book? Something 
new, something that you did not know before, in 
every paragraph. But would you therefore put the 
wretched cookery-book on a higher level of estima- 
tion than the divine poem? What you owe to Milton 
is not any knowledge, of which a million separate 
items are still but a million of advancing steps on 
the same earthly level; what you owe is power,— 
that is, exercise and expansion to your own latent 
capacity of sympathy with the infinite, where every 
pulse and each separate influx is a step upwards, 
a step ascending as upon a Jacob’s ladder from earth 
to mysterious altitudes above the earth. All the steps 
of knowledge, from first to last, carry you further 
on the same plane, but could never raise you one 
foot above your ancient level of earth: whereas the 
very first step in power is a flight—is an ascending 
movement into another element where earth is for- 
gotten. 

Were it not that human sensibilities are venti- 
lated and continually called out into exercise by 
the great phenomena of infancy, or of real life as it 
moves through chance and change, or of literature 
as it recombines these elements in the mimicries 
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of poetry, romance, etc., it is certain that, like any 
animal power or muscular energy falling into dis- 
use, all such sensibilities would gradually droop 
and dwindle. It is in relation to these great moral 
capacities of man that the literature of power, as 
contradistinguished from that of knowledge, lives 
and has its field of action. It is concerned with 
what is highest in man; for the Scriptures them- 
selves never condescended to deal by suggestion or 
co-operation with the mere discursive understand- 
ing: when speaking of man in his intellectual capac- 
ity, the Scriptures speak not of the understanding, 
but of “the understanding heart,’—making the heart, 
1. e. the great intuitive (or non-discursive) organ, to 
be the interchangeable formula for man in his high- 
est state of capacity for the infinite. Tragedy, ro- 
mance, fairy tale, or epopee, all alike restore to 
man’s mind the ideals of justice, of hope, of truth, 
of mercy, of retribution, which else (left to the 
support of daily life in its realities) would languish 
for want of sufficient illustration. What is meant, 
for instance, by poetic justice?—It does not mean 
a justice that differs by its object from the ordinary 
justice of human jurisprudence; for then it must 
be confessedly a very bad kind of justice; but it 
means a justice that differs from common forensic 
justice by the degree in which it attains its object, a 
justice that is more omnipotent over its own ends, 
as dealing—not with the refractory elements of 
earthly life, but with the elements of its own cre- 
ation, and with materials flexible to its own purest 
preconceptions. It is certain that, were it not for 
the Literature of Power, these ideals would often 
remain amongst us as mere arid notional forms; 
whereas, by the creative forces of man put forth in 
literature, they gain a vernal life of restoration, 
and germinate into vital activities. The commonest 
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novel, by moving in alliance with human fears and 
hopes, with human instincts of wrong and right, 
sustains and quickens those affections. Calling 
them into action, it rescues them from torpor. And 
hence the pre-eminency, over all authors that merely 
teach of the meanest that moves, or that teaches, if 
at all, indirectly by moving. The very highest work 
that has ever existed in the literature of Knowledge 
is but a provisional work: a book upon trial and suf- 
ferance, and quamdiu bene se gesserit. Let its 
teaching be even partially revised, let it be but 
expanded,—nay, even let its teaching be but placed 
in a better order,—and instantly it is superseded. 
Whereas the feeblest works in the Literature of 
Power, surviving at all, survive as finished and un- 
alterable amongst men. For instance, the Principia 
of Sir Isaac Newton was a book militant on earth 
from the first. In all stages of its progress it would 
have to fight for its existence: Ist, as regards abso- 
lute truth; 2dly, when that combat was over, as 
regards its form or mode of presenting the truth. 
And as soon as a La Place, or anybody else, builds 
higher upon the foundations laid by this book, ef- 
fectually he throws it out of the sunshine into decay 
and darkness; by weapons won from this book he 
superannuates and destroys this book, so that soon 
the name of Newton remains as a mere nominis um- 
bra, but his book, as a living power, has transmi- 
grated into other forms. Now, on the contrary, the 
Iliad, the Prometheus of A®schylus, the Othello or 
King Lear, the Hamlet or Macbeth, and the Para- 
dise Lost are not militant but triumphant forever 
as long as the languages exist in which they speak 
or can be taught to speak. They never can trans- 
migrate into new incarnations. To reproduce these 
in new forms, or variations, even if in some things 
they should be improved, would be to plagiarize. A 
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good steam-engine is properly superseded by a bet- 
ter. But one lovely pastoral valley is not super- 
seded by another, nor a statue of Praxiteles by a 
statue of Michael Angelo. These things are sepa- 
rated not by imparity, but by disparity. They 
are not thought of as unequal under the same stand- 
ard, but as different in kind, and, if otherwise equal, 
as equal under a different standard. Human works 
of immortal beauty and works of nature in one re- 
spect stand on the same footing: they never abso- 
lutely repeat each other, never approach so near as 
not to differ; and they differ not as better and worse, 
or simply by more and less: they differ by un- 
decipherable and incommunicable differences, that 
cannot be caught by mimicries, that cannot be re- 
flected in the mirror of copies, that cannot become 
ponderable in the scales of vulgar comparison. 
1848 


GOING DOWN WITH VICTORY 


The grandest chapter of our experience with- 
in the whole mail-coach service was on those occa- 
sions when we went down from London with the 
news of victory. A period of about ten years 
stretched from Trafalgar to Waterloo; the second 
and third years of which period (1806 and 1807) 
were comparatively sterile; but the other nine (from 
1805 to 1815 inclusively) furnished a long succession 
of victories, the least of which, in such a contest of 
Titans, had an inappreciable value of position: partly 
for its absolute interference with the plans of our 
enemy, but still more from its keeping alive through 
central Europe the sense of a deep-seated vulner- 
ability in France. Even to tease the coasts of our 
enemy, to mortify them by continual blockades, to 
insult them by capturing if it were but a baubling 
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schooner under the eyes of their arrogant armies, 
repeated from time to time a sullen proclamation 
of power lodged in one quarter to which the hopes 
of Christendom turned in secret. How much more 
loudly must this proclamation have spoken in the 
audacity of having bearded the élite of their troops, 
and having beaten them in pitched battles! Five 
years of life it was worth paying down for the privi- 
lege of an outside place on a mail-coach, when carry- 
ing down the first tidings of any such event. And it 
is to be noted that, from our insular situation, and 
the multitude of our frigates disposable for the rapid 
transmission of intelligence, rarely did any unauthor- 
ized rumor steal away a prelibation from the first 
aroma of the regular despatches. The government 
news was generally the earliest news. 

From eight p.m. to fifteen or twenty minutes 
later imagine the mails assembled on parade in Lom- 
bard Street; where, at that time, and not in St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand, was seated the General Post- 
Office. In what exact strength we mustered I do 
not remember; but, from the length of each sep- 
arate attelage, we filled the street, though a long 
one, and though we were drawn up in double file. 
On any night the spectacle was beautiful. The abso- 
lute perfection of all the appointments about the 
carriages and the harness, their strength, their bril- 
liant cleanliness, their beautiful simplicity—but, 
more than all, the royal magnificence of the horses 
—were what might first have fixed the attention. 
Every carriage on every morning in the year was 
taken down to an official inspector for examination: 
wheels, axles, linchpins, pole, glasses, lamps, were 
all critically probed and tested. Every part of every 
carriage had been cleaned, every horse had been 
groomed, with as much rigor as if they belonged to 
a private gentleman; and that part of the spectacle 
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offered itself always. But the night before us is a 
night of victory; and, behold! to the ordinary dis- 
play what a heart-shaking addition !—horses, men, 
carriages, all are dressed in laurels and flowers, oak- 
leaves and ribbons. The guards, as being officially 
his Majesty’s servants, and of the coachmen such 
as are within the privilege of the post-office, wear 
the royal liveries of course; and, as it is summer 
(for all the Jand victories were naturally won in 
summer), they wear, on this fine evening, these 
liveries exposed to view, without any covering of 
upper coats. Such a costume, and the elaborate 
arrangement of the laurels in their hats, dilate their 
hearts, by giving to them openly a personal connec- 
tion with the great news in which already they have 
the general interest of patriotism. That great na- 
tional sentiment surmounts and quells all sense of 
ordinary distinctions. Those passengers who happen 
to be gentlemen are now hardly to be distinguished 
as such except by dress; for the usual reserve of 
their manner in speaking to the attendants has on this 
night melted away. One heart, one pride, one 
glory, connects every man by the transcendent bond 
of his national blood. The spectators, who are num- 
erous beyond precedent, express their sympathy 
with these fervent feelings by continual hurrahs. 
Every moment are shouted aloud by the post-office 
servants, and summoned to draw up, the great an- 
cestral names of cities known to history through a 
thousand years—Lincoln, Winchester, Portsmouth, 
Gloucester, Oxford, Bristol, Manchester, York, 
Newcastle, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Perth, Stirling, 
Aberdeen—expressing the grandeur of the empire 
by the antiquity of its towns, and the grandeur of the 
mail establishment by the diffusive radiation of its 
separate missions. Every moment you hear the 
thunder of lids locked down upon the mail-bags. 
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That sound to each individual mail is the signal for 
drawing off, which process is the finest part of the 
entire spectacle. Then come the horses into play. 
Horses! can these be horses that bound off with 
the action and gestures of leopards? What stir !— 
what sea-like ferment!—what a thundering of 
wheels !—what a tramping of hoofs !—what a sound- 
ing of trumpets!—what farewell cheers—what re- 
doubling peals of brotherly congratulation, con- 
necting the name of the particular mail—‘“Liverpool 
forever !”—with the name of the particular victory— 
“Badajoz forever!” or “Salamanca forever!” The 
half-slumbering consciousness that all night long, 
and all the next day—perhaps for even a longer 
period—many of these mails, like fire racing along a 
train of gunpowder, will be kindling at every instant 
new successions of burning joy, has an obscure effect 
of multiplying the victory itself, by multiplying to 
the imagination into infinity the stages of its pro- 
gressive diffusion. A fiery arrow seems to be let 
loose, which from that moment is destined to travel, 
without intermission, westwards for three hundred 
miles—northwards for six hundred; and the sym- 
pathy of our Lombard Street friends at parting is 
exalted a hundredfold by a sort of visionary sym- 
pathy with the yet slumbering sympathies which in 
so vast a succession we are going to awake. 
Liberated from the embarrassments of the city, 
and issuing into the broad uncrowded avenues of 
the northern suburbs, we soon begin to enter upon 
our natural pace of ten miles an hour. In the broad 
light of the summer evening, the sun, perhaps, only 
just at the point of setting, we are seen from every 
story of every house. Heads of every age crowd to 
the windows; young and old understand the lan- 
guage of our victorious symbols; and rolling volleys 
of sympathizing cheers run along us, behind us, 
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and before us. The beggar, rearing himself against 
the wall, forgets his lameness—real or assumed— 
thinks not of his whining trade, but stands erect, 130 
with bold exulting smiles, as we pass him. The 
victory has healed him, and says, Be thou whole! 
1849 
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THE YOUNG CARLYLE 


To ‘recover the life of things’, past or present, as Carlyle 
does, and with his fidelity and intensity, has_been granted 
to no English writer since he died—Oliver Elton 
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THE YOUNG CARLYLE 
FROM BIOGRAPHY 


In soME Bosvwell’s Life of Johnson, how indelible 
and magically bright does many a little Reality 
dwell in our remembrance! There is no need that 
the personages on the scene be a King and Clown; 
that the scene be the Forest of the Royal Oak, ‘“‘on 
the borders of Staffordshire’; need only that the 
scene lie on this old firm Earth of ours, where we 
also have so surprisingly arrived ; that the personages 
be men, and seen with the eyes of a man. Foolish 
enough, how some slight, perhaps mean and even 
ugly incident, if real and well presented, will fix 
itself in a susceptive memory, and lie ennobled there; 
silvered over with the pale cast of thought, with 
the pathos which belongs only to the Dead. For 
the Past is all holy to us; the Dead are all holy, even 
they that were base and wicked while alive. Their 
baseness and wickedness was not They, was but the 
heavy and unmanageable Environment that lay round 
them, with which they fought unprevailing: they 
(the ethereal god-given Force that dwelt in them, 
and was their Self) have now shuffled-off that heavy 
Environment, and are free and pure: their life-long 
Battle, go how it might, is all ended, with many 
wounds or with fewer; they have been recalled from 
it, and the once harsh-jarring battle-field has become 
a silent awe-inspiring Golgotha and Gottesacker 
(Field of God) !~—Boswell relates this in itself 
smallest and poorest of occurrences: “As we walked 
along the Strand tonight, arm in arm, a woman of 
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the town accosted us in the usual enticing manner. 
‘No, no, my girl,’ said Johnson; ‘it won’t do.’ He, 
however, did not treat her with harshness; and we 
talked of the wretched life of such women.” Strange 
power of Reality! Not even this poorest of occur- 
rences, but now, after seventy years are come and 
gone, has a meaning for us. Do but consider that 
it is true; that it did in very deed occur! That 
unhappy Outcast, with all her sins and woes, her law- 
less desires, too complex mischances, her wailings 
and her riotings, has departed utterly; alas! her 
siren finery has got all besmutched, ground, genera- 
tions since, into dust and smoke; of her degraded 
body, and whole miserable earthly existence, all is 
away: she is no longer here, but far from us, in 
the bosom of Eternity—-whence we too came, 
whither we too are bound! Johnson said, “No, no, 
my girl; it-won’t do”; and then “we talked” ;—and 
herewith the wretched one, seen but for the twin- 
kling of an eye, passes on into the utter Darkness. 
No high Calista, that ever issued from Story-teller’s 
brain, will impress us more deeply than this meanest 
of the mean; and for a good reason: That she issued 
from the Maker of Men. 

It is well worth the Artist’s while to examine for 
himself what it is that gives such pitiable incidents 
their memorableness; his aim likewise is, above all 
things, to be memorable. Half the effect, we already 
perceive, depends on the object; on its being real; 
on its being really seen. The other half will depend 
on the observer; and the question now is: How are 
real objects to be so seen; on what quality of ob- 
serving, or of style in describing, does this so 
intense pictorial power depend? Often a slight cir- 
cumstance contributes curiously to the result: some 
little, and perhaps to appearance accidental, feature 
is presented; a light-gleam, which instantaneously 
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excites the mind, and urges it to complete the pic- 
ture, and evolve the meaning thereof for itself. By 
critics, such light-gleams and their almost magical 
influence have frequently been noted: but the power 
to produce such, to select such features as will pro- 
duce them, is generally treated as a knack, or trick of 
the trade, a secret for being ‘graphic’; whereas 
these magical feats are, in truth, rather inspirations ; 
and the gift of performing them, which acts un- 
consciously, without forethought, and as if by na- 
ture alone, is properly a genius for description. 

One grand, invaluable secret there is, however, 
which includes all the rest, and, what is comfort- 
able, lies clearly in every man’s power: To have an 
open loving heart, and what follows from the pos- 
session of such. Truly, it has been said, emphat- 
ically in these days ought it to be repeated: A loving 
Heart is the beginning of all Knowledge. This it is 
that opens the whole mind, quickens every faculty of 
the intellect to do its fit work, that of knowing; and 
therefrom, by sure consequence, of vividly uttering- 
forth. Other secret for being “graphic” is there 
none, worth having: but this is an all-sufficient 
one. See, for example, what a small Boswell can 
do! Hereby, indeed, is the whole man made a living 
mirror, wherein the wonders of this ever-wonderful 
Universe are, in their true light (which is ever a 
magical, miraculous one) represented, and reflected 
back on us. It has been said, “the heart sees farther 
than the head”: but, indeed, without the seeing heart, 
there is no true seeing for the head so much as pos- 
sible; all is mere oversight, hallucination and vain 
superficial phantasmagoria, which can permanently 
profit no one. 

Here, too, may we not pause for an instant, and 
make a practical reflection? Considering the multi- 
tude of mortals that handle the Pen in these days, 
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and can mostly spell, and write without glaring viola- 
tions of grammar, the question naturally arises: How 
is it, then, that no Work proceeds from them, bear- 
ing any stamp of authenticity and permanence; of 
worth for more than one day? Ship-loads of Fash- 
ionable Novels, Sentimental Rhymes, Tragedies, 
Farces, Diaries of Travel, Tales by flood and field, 
are swallowed monthly into the bottomless Pool: still 
does the Press toil ; innumerable Paper-makers, Com- 
positors, Printers’ Devils, Book-binders, and Hawk- 
ers grown hoarse with loud proclaiming, rest not 
from their labor; and still, in torrents, rushes on the 
great array of Publications, unpausing, to their final 
home; and still Oblivion, like the Grave, cries, Give! 
Give! How is it that of all these countless multi- 
tudes, no one can attain to the smallest mark of ex- 
cellence, or produce aught that shall endure longer 
than “‘snow-flake on the river,” or the foam of 
penny-beer? We answer: Because they are foam; 
because there is no Reality in them. These Three 
Thousand men, women and children, that make up 
the army of British Authors, do not, if we will well 
consider: it, see anything whatever; consequently 
have nothing that they can record and utter, only 
more or fewer things that they can plausibly pre- 
tend to record. The Universe, of Man and Nature, 
is still quite shut-up from them; the ‘“‘open secret” 
still utterly a secret; because no sympathy with Man 
or Nature, no love and free simplicity of heart has 
yet unfolded the same. Nothing but a pitiful Image 
of their own pitiful Self, with its vanities, and 
grudgings, and ravenous hunger of all kinds, hangs 
forever painted in the retina of these unfortunate 
persons; so that the starry All, with whatsoever it 
embraces, does but appear as some expanded, magic- 
lantern shadow of that same Image, and nator 
looks pitiful enough. 
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It is vain for these persons to allege that they 
are naturally without gift, naturally stupid and sight- 
less, and so can attain to no knowledge of anything; 
therefore, in writing of anything, must needs write 
falsehoods of it, there being in it no truth for them. 
Not so, good Friends. The stupidest of you has a 
certain faculty; were it but that of articulate speech 
(say, in the Scottish, the Irish, the Cockney dialect, 
or even in “Governess-English”), and of physically 
discerning what lies under your nose. The stupidest 
of you would perhaps grudge to be compared in fac- 
ulty with James Boswell; yet see what he has pro- 
duced! You do not use your faculty honestly ; your 
heart is shut up; full of greediness, malice, discon- 
tent; so your intellectual sense cannot be open. It 
is vain also to urge that James Boswell had oppor- 
tunities; saw great men and great things, such as 
you can never hope to look on. What make ye 
of Parson White in Selborne? He had not only no 
great men to look on, but not even men; merely 
sparrows and cockchafers: yet has he left us a 
Biography of these; which, under its title Natural 
History of Selborne, still remains valuable to us; 
which has copied a little sentence or two faithfully 
from the Inspired Volume of Nature, and so is itself 
not without inspiration. Go ye and do likewise. 
Sweep away utterly all frothiness and falsehood 
from your heart; struggle unweariedly to acquire, 
what is possible for every god-created Man, a free, 
open, humble soul: speak not at all in any wise, till 
you have somewhat to speak; care not for the reward 
of your speaking, but simply and with undivided 
mind for the truth of your speaking: then be placed 
in what section of Space and of Time soever, do 
but open your eyes, and they shall actually see, 
and bring you real knowledge, wondrous, worthy of 
belicf; and instead of one Boswell and one White, 
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the world will rejoice in a thousand,—stationed on 
their thousand several watch-towers, to instruct us 
by indubitable documents, of whatsoever in our so 
stupendous World comes to light and is! O, had 
the Editor of this Magazine but a magic rod to turn 
all that not inconsiderable Intellect, which now del- 
uges us with artificial fictitious soap-lather, and mere 
Lying, into the faithful study of Reality—what 
knowledge of great, everlasting Nature, and of 
Man’s ways and doings therein, would not every 
year bring us in! Can we but change one single 
soap-latherer and mountebank Juggler, into a true 
Thinker and Doer, who even tries honestly to think 
and do,—great will be our reward. 

February, 1832 


From THE DEATH OF GOETHE 


THERE are now, what some years ago there were 
not, English hearts that know something of what 
those three words, “Death of Goethe,” mean; to 
such men, among their many thoughts on the event, 
which are not to be translated into speech, may these 
few, through that imperfect medium, prove accep- 
table. 

“Death,” says the philosopher, “is a commingling 
of Eternity with Time; in the death of a good man 
Eternity is seen looking through Time.” With such 
a sublimity here offered to eye and heart, it is not 
unnatural to look with new earnestness before and 
behind, and ask, What space in those years and 
zons of computed Time, this man with his activity 
may influence; what relation to the world of change 
and mortality, which the earthly name Life, he who 
is even now called to the Immortals has borne and 
may bear. 

Goethe, it is commonly said, made a New Era 
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in Literature; a Poetic Era began with him, the 
end or ulterior tendencies of which are yet nowise 
generally visible. This common saying is a true 
one; and true with a far deeper meaning than, to 
the most, it conveys. Were the Poet but a sweet 
sound and singer, solacing the ear of the idle with 
pleasant songs; and the new Poet one who could 
sing his idle pleasant song to a new air,—we should 
account him a small matter, and his performance 
small. But this man, it is not unknown to many, 
was a Poet in such a sense as the late generations 
have witnessed no other; as it is, in this generation, 
a kind of distinction to believe in the existence of, 
in the possibility of. The true Poet is ever, as of 
old, the Seer; whose eye has been gifted to discern 
the godlike Mystery of God’s Universe, and decipher 
some new lines of its celestial writing; we can still 
call him a Vates and Seer; for he sees into this 
greatest of secrets, “the open secret’; hidden things 
become clear; how the Future (both resting on Eter- 
nity) is but another phasis of the Present: thereby 
are his words in very truth prophetic; what he has 
spoken shall be done. 

It begins now to be everywhere surmised that the 
real Force, which in this world all things must obey, 
is Insight, Spiritual Vision and Determination. The 
Thought is parent of the Deed, nay is living soul of 
it, and last and continual, as well as first mover of 
it; is the foundation and beginning and essence, 
therefore, of man’s whole existence here below. In 
this sense, it has been said, the Word of man (the 
uttered Thought of man) is still a magic formula, 
whereby he rules the world. Do not the winds and 
waters, and all tumultuous powers, inanimate and 
animate, obey him? A poor, quite mechanical Ma- 
gician speaks; and fire-winged ships cross the Ocean 
at his bidding. Or mark, above all, that “raging of 
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the nations,” wholly in contention, desperation and 
dark chaotic fury ; how the meek voice of a Hebrew 
Martyr and Redeemer stills it into order, and a 
savage Earth becomes kind and beautiful, and the 
habitation of horrid cruelty a temple of peace. The 
true Sovereign of the world, who molds the world 
like soft wax, according to his pleasure, is he who 
lovingly sees into the world; the “inspired Thinker,” 
whom in these days we name Poet. The true Sov- 
ereign is the Wise Man. 

However, as the Moon, which can heave up the 
Atlantic, sends not in her obedient billows at once, 
but gradually; and the Tide, which swells today on 
our shores, and washes every creek, rose in the 
bosom of the great Ocean (astronomers assure us) 
eight-and-forty hours ago; and indeed, all world- 
movements, by nature deep, are by nature calm, and 
flow and swell onwards with a certain majestic 
slowness: so too with the Impulse of a Great Man, 
and the effect he has to manifest on other men. To 
such a one we may grant some generation or two, 
before the celestial Impulse he impressed on the 
world will universally proclaim itself, and become 
(like the working of the Moon) if still not intel- 
ligible, yet palpable, to all men; some generation 
or two more, wherein it has to grow, and expand, 
and envelop all things, before it can reach its acme; 
and thereafter mingling with other movements and 
new impulses, at length cease to require a specific 
observation or designation. Longer or shorter such 
period may be, according to the nature of the Im- 
pulse itself, and of the elements it works in; accord- 
ing, above all, as the Impulse was intrinsically great 
and deep-reaching, or only wide-spread, superficial 
and transient. Thus, if David Hume is at this hour 
pontiff of the world, and rules most hearts, and 
guides most tongues (the hearts and tongues even 
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of those that in vain rebel against him), there are 
nevertheless symptoms that his task draws towards 
completion; and now in the distance his successor 
becomes visible. On the other hand, we have seen 
a Napoleon, like some gunpowder force (with which 
sort, indeed, he chiefly worked), explode his whole 
virtue suddenly, and thunder himself out and silent, 
in a space of five-and-twenty years. While again, 
for a man of true greatness, working with spiritual 
implements, two centuries is no uncommon period; 
nay, on this Earth of ours, there have been men 
whose Impulse has not completed its development 
till after fifteen hundred years and might perhaps 
be seen still individually subsistent after two thou- 
sand. 

But, as was once written, “though our clock 
strikes when there is a change from hour to hour, 
no hammer in the Horologe of Time peals through 
the Universe to proclaim that there is a.change from 
era to era.” The true Beginning is oftenest unno- 
ticed and unnoticeable. Thus do men go wrong in 
their reckoning; and grope hither and thither, not 
knowing where they are, in what course their history 
runs. Within this last century, for instance, with 
its wild doings and destroyings, what hope, grounded 
on miscalculation, ending in disappointment! How 
many world-famous victories were gained and lost, 
dynasties founded and subverted, revolutions accom- 
plished, constitutions sworn to; and ever the “new 
era” was come, was coming, yet still it came not, 
but the time continued sick! Alas, all these were 
but spasmodic convulsions of the death-sick time: the 
crisis of cure and regeneration to the time was not 
there indicated. The real new era was when a Wise 
‘Man came into the world, with clearness of vision 
and greatness of soul to accomplish this old high en- 
_terprise, amid these new difficulties, yet again: A 
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Life of Wisdom. Such a man became, by Heaven’s 
pre-appointment, in very deed the Redeemer of the 
time. Did he not bear the curse of the time? He 
was filled full with its scepticism, bitterness, hollow- 
ness and thousandfold contradictions, till his heart 
was like to break; but he subdued all this, rose vic- 
torious over this, and manifoldly by word and act 
showed others that come after, how to do the like. 
Honor to him who first “through the impassable 
paves a road!” Such, indeed, is the task of every 
great man; nay of every good man in one or the 
other sphere, since goodness is greatness, and the 
good man, high or humble, is ever a martyr and 
“spiritual hero that ventures forward into the gulf 
for our deliverance.” The gulf into which this man 
ventured, which he tamed and rendered habitable, 
was the greatest and most perilous of all, wherein 
truly all others lie included: The whole distracted 
Existence of man in an age of Unbelief. Whoso 
lives, whoso with earnest mind studies to live wisely 
in that mad element, may yet know, perhaps too 
well, what an enterprise was here; and for the 
Chosen Man of our time who could prevail in it, 
have the higher reverence, and a gratitude such as 
belongs to no other. 

How far he prevailed in it, and by what means, 
with what endurances and achievements, will in due 
season be estimated. Those volumes called Goethe’s 
Works will now receive no farther addition or al- 
teration; and the record of his whole spiritual En- 
deavor lies written there——were the man or men 
but ready that could read it rightly! A glorious 
record; wherein he who would understand himself 
and his environment, who struggles for escape out 
of darkness into light as for the one thing needful, 
will long thankfully study. For the whole chaotic 
Time, what it has suffered, attained and striven 
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after, stands imaged there; interpreted, ennobled 
into poetic clearness. From the passionate longings 
and wailings of Werter, spoken as from the heart of 
all Europe; onwards through the wild unearthly mel- 
ody of Faust, like the spirit-song of falling worlds; 
to that serenely smiling wisdom of Meisters Lehr- 
jahre, and the German Hafiz,—what an interval; 
and all enfolded in an ethereal music, as from un- 
known spheres, harmoniously uniting all! A long in- 
terval; and wide as well as long; for this was a 
universal man. History, Science, Art, human Ac- 
tivity under every aspect; the laws of Light in his 
Farbenlehre; the laws of wild Italian Life in his 
Benvenuto Cellini;—nothing escaped him; nothing 
that he did not look into, that he did not see into. 
Consider, too, the genuineness of whatsoever he did; 
his hearty, idiomatic way; simplicity with loftiness, 
and nobleness, and aerial grace! Pure works of 
Art, completed with an antique Grecian polish, as 
Torquato Tasso as Iphigenie; Proverbs; Xenien; 
Patriarchal Sayings, which, since the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures were closed, we know not where to match; in 
whose homely depths lie often the materials for vol- 
umes. 

To measure and estimate all this, as we said, the 
time is not come; a century hence will be the fitter 
time. He who investigates it best will find its mean- 
ing greatest, and be the readiest to acknowledge that 
it transcends him. Let the reader have seen, before 
he attempts to oversee. A poor reader, in the mean 
while, were he who discerned not here the authentic 
rudiments of that same New Era, whereof we have 
so often had false warning. Wondrously, the wrecks 
and pulverised rubbish of ancient things, institu- 
tions, religions, forgotten nobleness, made alive 
again by the breath of Genius, lie here in new co- 
herence and incipient union, the spirit of Art work- 
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ing creative through the mass; that chaos, into which 
the eighteenth century with its wild war of hypo- 
crites and sceptics had reduced the Past, begins here 
to be once more a world.—This, the highest that 
can be said of written Books, is to be said of these: 
there is in them a New Time, the prophecy and 
beginning of a New Time. The cornerstone of a 
new social edifice for mankind is laid there; firmly, 
as before, on the natural rock: far-extending traces 
of a ground-plan we can also see; which future cen- 
turies may go on to enlarge, to amend and work into 
reality. These sayings seem strange to some; never- 
theless they are not empty exaggerations, but expres- 
sions, in their way, of a belief, which is not now of 
yesterday ; perhaps when Goethe has been read and 
meditated for another generation, they will not 
seem so strange. 

Precious is the new light of Knowledge which 
our Teacher conquers for us; yet small to the new 
light of Love which also we derive from him: the 
most important element of any man’s performance 
is the Life he has accomplished. Under the intel- 
lectual union of man and man, which works by pre- 
cept, lies a holier union of affection, working by 
example ; the influences of which latter, mystic, deep- 
reaching, all-embracing, can still less be computed. 
For Love is ever the beginning of Knowledge, as 
fire is of light; and works also more in the manner 
of fire. That Goethe was a great Teacher of men 
means already that he was a good man; that he had 
himself learned; in the school of experience had 
striven and proved victorious. To how many hear- 
ers, languishing, nigh dead, in the airless dungeon of 
Unbelief (a true vacuum and nonentity), has the 
assurance that there was such a man, that such a 
man was still possible, come like tidings of great 
joy! He who would learn to reconcile reverence 
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with clearness; to deny and defy what is False, yet 
believe and worship what is True; amid raging fac- 
tions, bent on what is either altogether empty or has 
substance in it only for a day, which stormfully con- 
vulse and tear hither and thither a distracted expiring 
system of society, to adjust himself aright, and, 
working for the world and in the world, keep him- 
self unspotted from the world,—let him look here. 
This man, we may say, became morally great, by 
being in his own age, what in some other ages many 
might have been, a genuine man. His grand ex- 
cellency was this, that he was genuine. As his pri- 
mary faculty, the foundation of all others, was In- 
tellect, depth and force of Vision; so his primary 
virtue was Justice, was the courage to be just. A 
giant’s strength we admired in him; yet strength 
ennobled into softest mildness; even like that “‘silent 
rock-bound strength of a world,” on whose bosom, 
which rests on the adamant, grow flowers. The 
greatest of hearts was also the bravest; fearless, un- 
wearied, peacefully invincible. A completed man: 
the trembling sensibility, the wild enthusiasm of a 
Mignon can assort with the scornful world-mockery 
of a Mephistopheles; and each side of many-sided 
life receives its due from him. 

Goethe reckoned Schiller happy that he died 
young, in the full vigor of his days; that we could 
“fioure him as a youth forever.” ‘To himself a dif- 
ferent, higher destiny was appointed. Through all 
the changes of man’s life, onwards to its extreme 
verge he was to go; and through them all nobly. 
In youth, flatterings of fortune, uninterrupted out- 
ward prosperity cannot corrupt him; a wise ob- 
server has to remark: “None but a Goethe, at the 
Sun of earthly happiness, can keep his phcenix-wings 
unsinged.”—Through manhood, in the most complex 
relation, as poet, courtier, politician, man of busi- 
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ness, man of speculation; in the middle of revolu- 
tions and counter-revolutions, outward and spiritual ; 289 
with the world loudly for him, with the world loudly 
or silently against him; in all seasons and situations, 
he holds equally on his way. Old age itself, which 
is called dark and feeble, he was to render lovely: 
who that looked upon him there, venerable in him- 285 
self, and in the world’s reverence ever the clearer, 
the purer, but could have prayed that he too were 
such an old man? And did not the kind Heavens 
continue kind, and grant to a career so glorious a 
worthiest end? 290 
Such was Goethe’s life; such has his departure 
been. He sleeps now beside his Schiller and his 
Carl August of Weimar: so had the Prince willed 
it, that between these two should be his own final 
rest. In life they were united, in death they are not 295 
divided. The unwearied Workman now rests from 
his labors; the fruit of these is left growing, and to 
grow. His earthly years have been numbered and 
ended: but of his Activity, for it stood rooted in 
the Eternal, there is no end. All that we mean 300 
by the higher Literature of Germany, which is the 
higher Literature of Europe, already gathers round 
this man, as its creator ; of which grand object, dawn- 
ing mysterious on a world that hoped not for it, who 
is there that can measure the significance and far- 305 
reaching influences? The Literature of Europe will 
pass away; Europe itself, the Earth itself will pass 
away: this little life-boat of an Earth, with its noisy 
crew of a Mankind, and all their troubled History, 
will one day have vanished ; faded like a cloud-speck 310 
from the azure of the All! What, then, is man! 
What, then, is man! He endures but for an hour, 
and is crushed before the moth. Yet in the being 
and in the working of a faithful man is there already 
(as all faith, from the beginning, gives assurance) 315 
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a something that pertains not to this wild death- 
element of Time; that triumphs over Time, and is, 
and will be, when Time shall be no more. 

And now we turn back into the world, withdraw- 
ing from this new-made grave. The man whom we 
love lies there: but glorious, worthy; and his spirit 
yet lives in us with an authentic life. Could each 
here vow to do his little task, even as the Departed 
did his great one; in the manner of a true man, not 
for a Day, but for Eternity! To live, as he coun- 
selled and commanded, not commodiously in the 
Reputable, the Plausible, the Half, but resolutely in 
the Whole, the Good, the True: 


Im Ganzgen, Guten, Wahren resolut zu leben. 
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“Man’s Unhappiness, as I construe, comes of his 
Greatness ; it is because there is an Infinite in him, 
which with all his cunning he cannot quite bury 
under the Finite. Will the whole Finance Minis- 
ters and Upholsterers and Confectioners of modern 
Europe undertake, in joint-stock company, to make 
one Shoeblack Happy? They cannot accomplish it, 
above an hour or two; for the Shoeblack also has a 
Soul quite other than his Stomach: and would re- 
quire, if you consider it, for his permanent satisfac- 
tion and saturation, simply this allotment, no more, 
and no less: God’s infinite Universe altogether to 
himself, therein to enjoy infinitely, and fill every 
wish as fast as it rose. Oceans of Hochheimer, a 
Throat like that of Ophiuchus: speak not of them; 
to the infinite Shoeblack they are as nothing. No 
sooner is your ocean filled, than he grumbles that it 
might have been of better vintage. Try him with 
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half of a Universe, of an Omnipotence, he sets to 
quarrelling with the proprietor of the other half, 
and declares himself the most maltreated of men.— 
Always there is a black spot in our sunshine: it is 
even, as I said, the Shadow of Ourselves. 

“But the whim we have of Happiness is some- 
what thus. By certain valuations, and averages, of 
our own striking, we come upon some sort of aver- 
age terrestrial lot; this we fancy belongs to us by 
nature, and of indefeasible right. It is simple pay- 
ment of our wages, of our deserts; requires neither 
thanks nor complaint: only such overplus as there 
may be do we account Happiness; any deficit again 
is Misery. Now consider that we have made the valu- 
ation of our own deserts ourselves, and what a fund 
of Self-conceit there is in each of us,—do you won- 
der that the balance should so often dip the wrong 
way, and many a Blockhead cry: See there, what a 
payment; was ever worthy gentleman so used!—I 
tell thee, Blockhead, it all comes of thy Vanity; of 
what thou fanciest those same deserts of thine to 
be. Fancy that thou deservest to be hanged (as is 
most likely), thou wilt feel it happiness to be only 
shot: fancy that thou deservest to be hanged in a 
hair-halter, it will be a luxury to die in hemp. 

“So true it is, what I then said, that the Fraction 
of Life can be increased in value not so much by 
increasing ‘your Numerator as by lessening your 
Denominator. Nay, unless my Algebra deceive me, 
Unity itself divided by Zero will give Infinity. 
Make thy claim of wages a zero, then; thou hast 
the world under thy feet. Well did the Wisest of 
our time write: ‘It is only with Renunciation (Ent- 
sagen) that Life, properly speaking, can be said to 
begin.’ 

“I asked myself: What is this that, ever since 
earliest years, thou hast been fretting and fuming, 
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and lamenting and self-tormenting, on account of? 
Say it in a word: is it not because thou art not 
HAPPY? Because the THou (sweet gentleman) is 
not sufficiently honored, nourished, soft-bedded, and 
lovingly cared-for? Foolish soul! . What Act of 
Legislature was there that thou shouldst be Happy? 
A little while ago thou hadst no right to be at all. 
What if thou wert born and predestined not to be 
Happy, but to be Unhappy! Art thou nothing other 
than a Vulture, then, that fliest through the Uni- 
verse seeking after somewhat to eat; and shrieking 
dolefully because carrion enough is not given thee? 
Close thy Byron; open thy Goethe.” 

“Es leuchtet mir ein, I see a glimpse of it!” cries 
he elsewhere “there is in man a HicHeEr than Love 
of Happineess: he can do without Happiness, and 
instead thereof find Blessedness! Was it not to 
preach-forth this same Hicner that sages and mar- 
tyrs, the Poet and the Priest, in all. times, have 
spoken and suffered; bearing testimony, through 
life and through death, of the Godlike that is in 
Man, and how in the Godlike only has he Strength 
and Freedom? Which God-inspired Doctrine art 
thou also honored to be taught; O Heavens! and 
broken with manifold merciful Afflictions, even till 
thou become contrite, and learn it! O thank thy 
Destiny for these; thankfully bear what yet remain: 
thou hadst need of them; the Self in thee needed to 
be annihilated. By benignant fever-paroxysms is 
Life rooting out the deep-seated chronic Disease, 
and triumphs over Death. On the roaring billows of 
Time, thou art not engulfed, but borne aloft into 
the azure of Eternity. Love not Pleasure; love 
God. This is the Evertastinc YEA, wherein all 
contradiction is solved; wherein whoso walks and 
works, it is well with him.” ... 

“Conviction, were it never so excellent, is worth- 
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less till it convert itself into Conduct. Nay, prop- 
erly Conviction is not possible till then; inasmuch 
as all Speculation is by nature endless, formless, a 
vortex amid vortices: only by a felt indubitable 
certainty of Experience does it find any centre to 
revolve round, and so fashion itself into a system. 
Most true is it, as a wise man teaches us, that ‘Doubt 
of any sort cannot be removed except by Action.’ 
On which ground, too, let him who gropes painful in 
darkness or uncertain light, and prays vehemently 
that the dawn may ripen into day, lay this other 
precept well to heart, which to me was of invaluable 
service: ‘Do the Duty which les nearest thee, 
which thou knowest to be a Duty! Thy second 
Duty will already have become clearer. 

“May we not say, however, that the hour of Spir- 
itual Enfranchisement is even this: When your Ideal 
World, wherein the whole man has been dimly strug- 
gling and inexpressibly languishing to work, becomes 
revealed and thrown open; and you discover, with 
amazement enough, like the Lothario in Wilhelm 
Meister, that your ‘America is here or nowhere’? 
The Situation that has not its Duty, its Ideal, was 
never yet occupied by man. Yes here, in this poor, 
miserable, hampered, despicable Actual, wherein thou 
even now standest, here or nowhere is thy Ideal: 
work it out therefrom; and working, believe, live, be 
free. Fool! the Ideal is in thyself, the impediment 
too is in thyself: thy Condition is but the stuff thou 
art to shape that same Ideal out of: what matters 
whether such stuff be of this sort or that, so the 
Form thou give it be heroic, be poetic? O thou that 
pinest in the imprisonment of the Actual, and criest 
bitterly to the gods for a kingdom wherein to rule 
and create, know this of a truth: the thing thou seek- 


est is already. with thee, ‘here or nowhere,’ couldst 
thou only see.’ 
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“But it is with man’s Soul as it was with Na- 
ture: the beginning of Creation is—Light. Till the 
eye have vision, the whole members are in bonds. 
Divine moment, when over the tempest-tost Soul, as 
once over the wild-weltering Chaos, it is spoken: 
Let there be light! Ever to the greatest that has 
felt such moment, is it not miraculous and God- 
announcing; even as, under simpler figures, to the 
simplest and least. The mad primeval Discord is 
hushed ; the rudely-jumbled conflicting elements bind 
themselves into separate Firmaments: deep silent 
rock-foundations are built beneath; and the skyey 
vault with its everlasting Luminaries above: instead 
of a dark wasteful Chaos, we have a blooming, fer- 
tile, Heaven-encompassed World. 

“T too could now say to myself: Be no longer a 
Chaos, but a World, or even Worldkin. Produce! 
Produce! Were it but the pitifullest infinitesimal 
fraction of a Product, produce it, in God’s name! 
*Tis the utmost thou hast in thee: out with it, then. 
Up, up! Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it 
with thy whole might. Work while it is called 
Today; for the Night cometh, wherein no man can 
work.” 

1834 


From THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 


THe FaiLtureE To Be A KING 


[Louis XVI and Marie Antoinette, disguised, are fleeing 
in a berline (carriage) towards the border. They have 
nearly reached the place where assistance awaits them. It 
is the king’s last chance to save his life.] 


One figure . . . we do note at the last door of 
the Village: that figure in loose-flowing nightgown, 
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of Jean Baptiste Drouet, Master of the Post here. 
An acrid choleric man, rather dangerous-looking ; 
still in the prime of life, though he has served, in 
his time, as a Conde Dragoon. This day, from an 
early hour Drouet got his choler stirred, and has 
been kept fretting. Hussar Goguelat in the morn- 
ing saw good, by way of thrift, to bargain with his 
own Innkeeper, not with Drouet regular Mavtre de 
Post, about some gig-horse for the sending back of 
his gig; which thing Drouet perceiving came over in 
red ire, menacing the Innkeeper, and would not be 
appeased. Wholly an unsatisfactory day. For 
Drouet is an acrid Patriot too, was at the Paris 
Feast of Pikes: and what do these Bouille soldiers 
mean? Hussars,—with their gig, and a vengeance 
to it!have hardly been thrust out, when Dandoins 
and his fresh Dragoons arrive from Clermont, and 
stroll. For what purpose? Choleric Drouet steps 
out and steps in, with long-flowing nightgown; look- 
ing abroad, with that sharpness of faculty which 
stirred choler gives to man. 

On the other hand, mark Captain Dandoins on 
the street of that same Village; sauntering with a 
face of indifference, a heart eaten of black care! 
For no Korff Berline makes its appearance. The 
great Sun flames broader towards setting: one’s heart 
flutters on the verge of dread unutterabilities. 

By Heaven! here is the yellow Bodyguard Cour- 
ier; spurring fast, in the ruddy evening light! 
Steady, O Dandoins, stand with inscrutable indiffer- 
ent face; though the yellow blockhead spurs past 
the Post-house; inquires to find it; and stirs the 
Village, all delighted with his fine livery —Lumber- 
ing along with its mountains of bandboxes, and 
Chaise behind, the Korff Berline rolls in; huge 
Acapulco ship with its Cock-boat, having got thus 
far. The eyes of the Villagers look enlightened; as 
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such eyes do when a coach-transit, which is an event, 
occurs for them. Strolling Dragoons respectfully, 
so fine are the yellow liveries, bring hand to helmet; 
and a Lady in gypsy-hat responds with a grace 
peculiar to her.1 Dandoins stands with folded arms, 
and what look of indifference and disdainful garri- 
son-air a man can, while the heart is like leaping out 
of him. Curled disdainful mustachio ; careless glance, 
—which however surveys the Village-groups, and 
does not like them. With his eye he bespeaks the 
yellow Courier, Be Quick, be quick! | Thick- 
headed Yellow cannot understand the eye; comes up 
mumbling, to ask in words: seen of the Village! 

Nor is Post-master Drouet unobservant all this 
while: but steps out and steps in, with his long- 
flowing nightgown, in the level sunlight; prying into 
several things. When a man’s faculties, at the right 
time, are sharpened by choler, it may lead to much. 
That Lady in slouched gypsy-hat, though sitting back 
in Carriage, does she not resemble some one we have 
seen, some time;—at the Feast of Pikes, or else- 
where? And this Grosse-Tete in round hat and 
peruke, which, looking rearward, pokes itself out 
from time to time, methinks there are features in 
it—? Quick, Sieur Guillaume, Clerk of the Direc- 
toire, bring me a new Assignat! Drouet scans the 
new Assignat; compares the Paper-money Picture 
with the Gross Head in round hat there: by Day and 
Night! you might say the one was an attempted En- 
graving of the other. And this march of Troops; 
this sauntering and whispering,—I see it! 

Drouet, Post-master of this Village, hot Patriot, 
Old-Dragoon of Conde, consider, therefore, what 
thou wilt do. And fast, for behold the new Berline, 
expeditiously yoked, cracks whipcord, and_ rolls 
away !—Drouet dare not, on the spur of the in- 


1 Declaration de La Gache (in Choiseul, ubi supra). 
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stant, clutch the bridles in his own two hands; Dan- 
doins, with broadsword, might hew you off. Our 
poor Nationals, not one of them here, have three 
hundred fusils, but then no powder; besides one is 
not sure, only morally-certain. Drouet, as an adroit 
Old-Dragoon of Conde, does what is advisablest ; 
privily bespeaks Clerk Guillaume, Old-Dragoon of 
Conde he too; privily, while Clerk Guillaume is sad- 
dling two of the fleetest horses, slips over to the 
Townhall to whisper a word; then mounts with Clerk 
Guillaume; and the two bound eastward in pursuit, 
to see what can be done. . 


The Korff Berline, fairly ahead of all this riding 
Avalanche, reached the little paltry Village of 
Varennes about eleven o’clock; hopeful, in spite of 
that hoarse-whispering Unknown. Do not all Towns 
now lie behind us; Verdun avoided, on our right? 
Within wind of Bouille himself, in a manner; and 
the darkest of mid-summer nights favoring us! And 
so we halt on the hill-top at the South end of the 
Village; expecting our relay; which young Bouille, 
Bouille’s own son, with his Escort of Hussars, was 
to have ready; for in this Village is no Post. Dis- 
tracting to think of: neither horse nor Hussar is 
here! Ah, and stout horses, a proper relay belong- 
ing to Duke Choiseul, do stand at hay, but in the 
Upper Village over the Bridge; and we know not 
of them. Hussars likewise do wait, but drinking 
in the taverns. For indeed it is six hours beyond 
the time; young Bouille, silly stripling, thinking the 
matter over for this night, has retired to bed. And 
so our yellow Couriers, inexperienced, must rove, 
groping, bungling, through a village mostly asleep: 
Postillions will not, for any money, go on with the 
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tired horses; not at least without refreshment; not 
they, let the Valet in round hat argue as he likes. 

Miserable! “For five-and-thirty minutes” by the 
King’s watch, the Berline is at a dead stand: Round- 
hat arguing with Churn-boots; tired horses slobber- 
ing their meal-and-water; yellow Couriers groping, 
bungling; young Bouille asleep, all the while, in the 
Upper Village, and Choiseul’s fine team standing 
there at hay. No help for it; not with a King’s ran- 
som; the horses deliberately slobber, Round-hat ar- 
gues, Bouille sleeps. And mark now, in the thick 
night, do not two Horsemen, with jaded trot, come 
clank-clanking; and start with half-pause, if one 
noticed them, at sight of this dim mass of a Berline, 
and its dull slobbering and arguing; then prick off 
faster, into the Village? It is Drouet, he and Clerk 
Guillaume! Still ahead, they two, of the whole rid- 
ing hurlyburly; unshot, though some brag of having 
chased them. Perilous is Drouet’s errand also; but 
he is an Old-Dragoon, with his wits shaken thor- 
oughly awake. 

The Village of Varennes lies dark and slumber- 
ous; a most unlevel Village, of inverse saddle-shape, 
as men write. It sleeps; the rushing of the River 
Aire singing lullaby to it. Nevertheless from the 
Golden Arm, Bras d’Or Tavern, across that sloping 
Marketplace, there still comes shine of social light, 
comes voice of rude drovers, or the like, who have 
not yet taken the stirrip-cup; Boniface Le Blanc, 
in white apron, serving them: cheerful to behold. 
To this Bras d’Or Drouet enters, alacrity looking 
through his eyes; he nudges Boniface, in all privacy, 
“Camarade, es-tu bon Patriote, Art thou a good 
Patriot ?”—“Si je suis!’ answers Boniface—“In 
that case,” eagerly whispers Drouet—what whisper 
is needful, heard of Boniface alone.t 


1 Deux Amis, vi. 139-78. 
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And now see Boniface Le Blanc bustling, as he 
never did for the jolliest toper. See Drouet and 
Guillaume, dexterous Old-Dragoons, instantly down 
blocking the Bridge, with a ‘“‘furniture-wagon they 
find there,” with whatever wagons, tumbrils, barrels, 
barrows their hands can lay hold of ;—till no car- 
riage can pass. Then swiftly, the Bridge once 
blocked, see them take station hard by, under 
Varennes Archway joined by Le Blanc, Le Blanc’s 
Brother, and one or two alert Patriots he has roused. 
Some half-dozen in all, with National muskets, they 
stand close, waiting under the Archway, till that 
same Korff Berline rumble up. 

It rumbles up: Alte la! lanterns flash out from 
under coat-skirts, bridles chuck in strong fists, two 
National muskets level themselves fore and aft 
through the two Coach-doors: “Mesdames, your 
Passports ?”’—Alas, alas! Sieur Sausse, Procureur 
of the Township, Tallow-chandler also and Grocer, 
is there, with official grocer-politeness ; Drouet with 
fierce logic and ready wit:—The respected Travel- 
ling Party, be it Baroness de Korff’s, or persons of 
still higher consequence, will perhaps please to rest 
itself in M. Sausse’s till the dawn strike up! 

O Louis; O hapless Marie-Antoinette, fated to 
pass thy life with such men! Phlegmatic Louis, art 
thou but lazy semi-animate phlegm, then, to the 
centre of thee? King, Captain-General, Sovereign 
Frank! if thy heart ever formed, since it began 
beating under the name of heart, any resolution at 
all, be it now then, or never in this world :—“Vi- 
olent nocturnal individuals, and if it were persons 
of high consequence? And if it were the King 
himself? Has the King not the power which all 
beggars have, of travelling unmolested on his own 
Highway? Yes: it is the King; and tremble ye to 
know it! The King has said, in this one small mat- 
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ter; and in France, or under God’s Throne, is no 
power that shall gainsay. Not the King shall ye stop 
here under this your miserable Archway; but his 
dead body only, and answer it to Heaven and Earth. 
To me, Bodyguards; Postillions, en avant !”—One 
fancies in that case the pale paralysis of these two 
Le Blanc musketeers; the drooping of Drouet’s un- 
derjaw; and how Procureur Sausse had melted like 
tallow in furnace-heat: Louis faring on; in some 
few steps awakening Young Bouille, awakening re- 
lays and Hussars: triumphant entry, with cavalcad- 
ing high-brandishing Escort, and Escorts, into 
Montmédi; and the whole course of French History 
different ! 

“Alas, it was not ia the poor phlegmatic man. 
Had it been in him, French History had never 
come under this Varennes Archway to decide it- 
self.—He steps out; all step out. Procureur Sausse 
gives his grocer-arms to the Queen and Sister Eliza- 
beth; Majesty taking the two children by the hand. 
And thus they walk, coolly back, over the Market- 
place to Procureur Sausse’s; mount into his small 
upper story; where straightway his Majesty “de- 
mands refreshments.”’ Demands refreshments, as is 
written; gets bread-and-cheese with a bottle of Bur- 
gundy ; and remarks, that “it is the best Burgundy he 
ever drank!” 

1837 


From HEROES AND HERO-WORSHIP 
Tue Hero as PoEet 


You will say, there must be a difference between 
true Poetry and true Speech not poetical: what is 
the difference? On this point many things have 
been written, especially by late German Critics, 
some of which are not very intelligible at first. 
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They say, for example, that the Poet has an in- 
finitude in him; communicates an Unendlichkeit, a 
certain character of ‘infinitude,’ to whatsoever he 
delineates. This, though not very precise, yet on so 
vague a matter is worth remembering: if well medi- 
tated, some meaning will gradually be found in it. 
For my own part, I find considerable meaning in 
the old vulgar distinction of Poetry being metrical, 
having music in it, being a Song. Truly, if pressed 
to give a definition, one might say this as soon 
as anything else: If your delineation be authentically 
musical, musical not in word only, but in heart and 
substance, in all the thoughts and utterances of it, 
in the whole conception of it, then it will be 
poetical; if not, not—Musical: how much lies in 
that! A musical thought is one spoken by a mind 
that has penetrated into the inmost heart of the 
thing; detected the inmost mystery of it, namely 
the melody that lies hidden in it; the inward har- 
mony of coherence which is its soul, whereby it 
exists, and has a right to be, here in this world. 
All inmost things, we may say, are melodious; 
naturally utter themselves in Song. The meaning 
of Song goes deep. Who is there that, in logical 
words, can express the effect music has on us? A 
kind of inarticulate unfathomable speech, which 
leads us to the edge of the Infinite, and lets us for 
moments gaze into that! 

Nay all speech, even the commonest speech, has 
something of song in it: not a parish in the world 
but has its parish-accent ;—the rhythm or tune to 
which the people there sing what they have to say! 
Accent is a kind of chanting; all men have accent of 
their own,—though they only notice that of others. 
Observe too how all passionate language does of 
itself become musical,—with a finer music than the 
mere accent; the speech of a man even in zealous 
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anger becomes a chant, a song. All deep things 
are Song. It seems somehow the very central es- 
sence of us, Song; as if all the rest were but wrap- 
pages and hulls! The primal element of us; of us, 
and of all things. The Greeks fabled of Sphere- 
Harmonies: it was the feeling they had of the inner 
structure of Nature: that the soul of all her voices 
and utterances was perfect music. Poetry, there- 
fore, we will call musical Thought. The Poet is 
he who thinks in that manner. At bottom, it turns 
still on power of intellect; it is a man’s sincerity 
and depth of vision that makes him a Poet. See 
deep enough, and you see musically; the heart of 
Nature being everywhere music, if you can only 
reach it. 

The Vates Poet, with his melodious Apocalypse 
of Nature, seems to hold a poor rank among us, in 
comparison with the Vates Prophet; his function, 
and our esteem of him for his function, alike slight. 
The Hero taken as Divinity; the Hero taken as 
Prophet; then next the Hero taken only as Poet: 
does it not look as if our estimate of the Great 
Man, epoch after epoch, were continually diminish- 
ing? We take him first for a god, then for one 
god-inspired ; and now in the next stage of it, his 
most miraculous word gains from us only the recog- 
nition that he is a Poet, beautiful verse-maker, man 
of genius, or suchlike!—It looks so; but I persuade 
myself that intrinsically it is not so. If we consider 
well, it will perhaps appear that in man still there 
is the same altogether peculiar admiration for the 
Heroic Gift, by what name soever called, that there 
at any time was. 

I should say, if we do not now reckon a Great 
Man literally divine, it is that our notions of God, 
of the supreme unattainable Fountain of Splendor, 
Wisdom, and Heroism, are ever rising higher; 
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not altogether that our reverence for these quali- 
ties, as manifested in our like, is getting lower. 
This is worth taking thought of. Sceptical Dilet- 
tantism, the curse of these ages, a curse which will 
not last for ever, does indeed in this the highest 
province of human things, as in all provinces, make 
sad work; and our reverence for great men, all 
crippled, blinded, paralytic as it is, comes out in 
poor plight, hardly recognisable. Men worship the 
shows of great men; the most disbelieve that there 
is-any reality of great men to worship. The 
dreariest, fatalest faith; believing which, one would 
literally despair of human things. Nevertheless 
look, for example, at Napoleon! A Corsican lieu- 
tenant of artillery; that is the show of him: yet is 
he not obeyed, worshipped after his sort, as all the 
Tiaraed and Diademed of the world put together 
could not be? High Duchesses, and ostlers of inns, 
gather round the Scottish rustic, Burns ;—a strange 
feeling dwelling in each that they never heard a man 
like this; that, on the whole, this is the man! In 
the secret heart of these people it still dimly reveals 
itself, though 'there is no accredited way of uttering 
it at present, that this rustic, with his black brows 
and flashing sun-eyes, and strange words moving 
laughter and tears, is of a dignity far beyond all 
others, incommensurable with all others. Do not 
we feel it so? But now, were Dilettantism, Scep- 
ticism, Triviality, and all that sorrowful brood, 
cast-out of us,—as, by God’s blessing, they shall 
one day be; were faith in the shows of things en- 
tirely swept-out, replaced by clear faith in the things, 
so that a man acted on the impulse of that only, 
and counted the other non-extant; what ‘a new 
livelier feeling towards this Burns were it! 

Nay here in these ages, such as they are, have we 
not two mere Poets, if not deified, yet we may say 
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beatified? Shakspere and Dante are Saints of 
Poetry; really, if we will think of it, canonised, so 
that it is impiety to meddle with them. The un- 
guided instinct of the world, working across all 
these perverse impediments, has arrived at such 
result. Dante and Shakspere are a peculiar Two. 
They dwell apart, in a kind of royal solitude; none 
equal, none second to them: in the general feeling 
of the world, a certain transcendentalism, a glory 
as of complete perfection, invests these two. They 
are canonised, though no Pope or Cardinals took 
hand in doing it! Such, in spite of every perverting 
influence, in the most unheroic times, is still our in- 
destructible reverence for heroism... . 

It is in what I called Portrait-painting, delineating 
of men and things, especially of men, that Shakspere 
is great. All the greatness of the man comes out 
decisively here. It is unexampled, I think, that 
calm creative perspicacity of Shakspere. The thing 
he looks at reveals not this or that face of it, but 
its inmost heart, and generic secret: it dissolves 
itself as in light before him, so that he discerns the 
perfect structure of it. Creative, we said: poetic 
creation, what is this too but seeimg the thing suffi- 
ciently? The word that will describe the thing, 
follows of itself from such clear intense sight of 
the thing. And is not Shakspere’s morality, his 
valor, candor, tolerance, truthfulness; his whole vic- 
torious strength and greatness, which can triumph 
over such obstructions, visible there too? Great as 
the world! No twisted, poor convex-concave mirror, 
reflecting all objects with its own convexities and 
concavities ; a perfectly /evel mirror ;—that is to say 
withal, if we will understand it, a man justly related 
to all things and men, a good man. It is truly a 
lordly spectacle how this great soul takes-in all kinds 
of men and objects, a Falstaff, an Othello, a Juliet, 
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a Coriolanus; sets them all forth to us in their 


round completeness; loving, just, the equal brother 15 


of all. Novum Organum, and all the intellect you 
will find in Bacon, is of a quite secondary order; 
earthly, material, poor in comparison with this. 
Among modern men, one finds, in strictness, almost 
nothing of the same rank. Goethe alone, since the 
days of Shakspere, reminds me of it. Of him too 
you say that he saw the object; you may say what 
he himself says of Shakspere: “His characters are 
like watches with dial-plates of transparent crystal ; 
they show you the hour like others, and the inward 
mechanism also is all visible.” 

The seeing eye! It is this that discloses the inner 
harmony of things; what Nature meant, what musi- 
cal idea Nature has wrapped-up in these often 
rough embodiments. Something she did mean. To 
the seeing eye that something were discernible. Are 
they base, miserable things? You can laugh over 
them, you can weep over them; you can in some 
way or other genially relate yourself to them ;— 
you can, at lowest, hold your peace about them, 
turn away your own and others’ face from them, till 
the hour come for practically exterminating and ex- 
tinguishing them! At bottom, it is the Poet’s first 
gift, as it is all men’s, that he have intellect enough. 
He will be a Poet if he have: a Poet in word; or 
failing that, perhaps still better, a Poet in act. 
Whether he write at all; and if so, whether in prose 
or in verse, will depend on accidents: who knows 
on what extremely trivial accidents,—perhaps on 
his having had a singing-master, on his being taught 
to sing in his boyhood! But the faculty which en- 
ables him to discern the inner heart of things, and 
the harmony that dwells there (for whatsoever exists 
has a harmony in the heart of it, or it would not hold 
together and exist), is not the result of habits or 
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accidents, but the gift of Nature herself; the 
primary outfit for a Heroic Man in what sort soever. 
To the Poet, as to every other, we say first of all, 
See. If you cannot do that, it is of no use to keep 
stringing rhymes together, jingling sensibilities 195 
against each other, and name yourself a Poet; there 
is no hope for you.” 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


It is assumed that, before these notes and comments are 
ead, you will have studied the chapter on the author in the 

wide. 

When critics of the author are referred to in these notes, 
see the Guide for the full titles of their works, either under 
the particular author or under the general bibliography of 
Romanticism. 


JOHN KEATS 


By far the best annotations on Keats are found in Pro- 
fessor Ernest De Sélincourt’s edition of the poems (1926), to 
which I gratefully acknowledge indebtedness. 

11.—To LetcH Hunt. The dedication of the volume of 
poems of 1817. It was Leigh Hunt who, as editor of The 
Examiner, had published the first of K’s poems that ap- 
peared in print, O Solitude!, May 3, 1816; and thenceforth 
had encouraged him in many ways. 

This sonnet is said to have been written extemporaneously, 
while the printer’s messenger was waiting for it. The first 
line is not to be regarded as a settled conviction; for, despite 
the fact that it expresses a mood which often came upon 
him, his general tendency is rather to find glory and love- 
liness here and now, as indeed the very next poem illustrates. 

11.—I Stroop Tipror. The motto is from Leigh Hunt’s 
poem, published the previous year. See the passage from 
which it is taken, below, p. 380, 1. 432. 

The scene was not far from Hunt’s cottage,—Hamp- 
stead Heath and the countryside immediately adjacent to it. 
The time was autumn. The style and metre were influenced 
by Hunt as well as by the seventeenth-century poet William 
Browne’s Brittania’s Pastorals. Observe the freedom from 
neo-classic rules shown by the frequency of over-run lines, 
and the use of short lines (48, 50, 184). 

13.—51. in these days. Referring to the Romantic Move- 
ment. 

13.—67. sallows. willows. 

13.—71. A natural sermon. Alluding to Shakspere’s de- 
scription of the contemplative man in the Forest of Arden 
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who perceived “tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
sermons in stones.” ; 

15.—116 ff. K’s theory of poetry. The relation between 
Nature, Man, and Poetry is so close that they may be re- 
garded as variant expressions of the same being. The 
moving cause of poetry is delight in nature. 

15.—129. Staid. held, its action suspended; in contrast 
to moving in 131. The general idea of the passage is that 
pleasures of literature are counterparts of the pleasures of 
nature. 

15.—134. diamond. sparkling with dew. 

15.—I41. first told, how Psyche went. The lovely tale of 
Cupid and Psyche was, strangely enough, not in the ancient 
orthodox Greek mythology but was first told, in Latin, by 
Apuleius, in his Metamorphoses, or the Golden Ass (iv, 28), 
as late as the second century A. D. Keats probably knew 
the story chiefly through John Lempriére’s Classical Dic- 
tionary (1788), and through contemporary versions such as 
Mrs. Tighe’s Psyche, or the Legend of Love (1811) and 
Thomas Moore’s Cupid and Psyche. 

The story is as follows (incidents alluded to by K. being 
italicized) : Cupid fell in love with Psyche, a beautiful 
princess. He caused Zephyr to bear her to his marvelous 
palace, where he visited her only at night and commanded her 
to make no attempt to behold him. But her curiosity, intensi- 
fied by the suggestions of her jealous sisters that her husband 
must be a monster, caused her to light a lamp. She was 
transported with joy to see that he was a handsome young 
god; but he awoke and, since she had suspected him, sadly 
left her prostrate with grief and fear. Not until after she 
had endured many woes and trials was she, on Cupid’s appeal 
to Jove, made an immortal and reunited to him in heaven. 

Psyche, exemplifying the soul searching for the highest 
kind of love, and sometimes blundering and suffering in its 
quest, had a strong appeal to the Romantics. See K’s Ode 
to Psyche, below, p. 150. 

16.—163 ff. K’s theory of the origin of myths. This 
is drawn from Wordsworth, who in The Excursion (1814), 
iv, 717-762, 846-887, had refused to regard the ancient myths 
as idle and nonsensical fictions and suggested that they con- 
stituted one of the necessary phases in man’s mental evolu- 
tion towards an understanding of nature. He suggested 


The face which rural solitude might wear 
To the unenlightened swains of pagan Greece; 


for example, how distant music heard by a shepherd might 
be by him attributed to the god of the sun; how the moon, 
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lighting the track of the nightly hunter might be by him 
invoked to share his sport, the myth of Diana, the goddess 
of the chase, thus arising; etc.. What in Wordsworth is 
psychology and philosophy poetized, here in Keats be- 
comes the poetry of action and description. 

16.—157. Syrinx. A nymph who fled from the wooing of 
Pan, the god of nature, who overtook her when she was 
stopped by coming upon a river. The water-nymphs saved 
her by turning her into a tuft of reeds. As he embraced 
them, sighing, a faint melody was heard. 

16.—164. Narcissus. A beautiful young god, who had 
rejected the nymph Echo (hence “sad,” 1. 180) and all other 
nymphs who wooed him, and who was punished for his self- 
sufficiency by falling in love with his own image in a pool 
(Ovid, Metamorphoses). For such Ovidian materials as 
the myths of Syrinx, Narcissus, and Endymion, K. was in- 
debted to the “folio edition with full commentaries’ of the 
seventeenth-century English translation of Ovid by George 
Sandys (Sélincourt, 391),—a work which has been some- 
what daringly termed the first American poem, because 
Sandys may have written part of it during his stay in Vir- 
ginia. 

I17.—204. Gave Cynthia. Gave Diana, the goddess of the 
moon, Endymion, the shepherd of Mount Latmus whom she 
loved,—meaning that he invented the story associating him 
with her. 

17.—211 ff. A wondrously beautiful evening so beautifies 
< exalts all that they find words (poetry) expressive of 
ove. 

18.—217. Stepping like Homer at the trumpet’s call. 
Stepping forth as eagerly and proudly as gods and heroes 
in Homer. The line has puzzled commentators because 
Keats did not write “Homer’s heroes.” But surely there is 
no extreme poetical license in attributing to Homer him- 
self a trait which Homer so loved in others and so fre- 
quently describes,—e.g., when the furious Neptune rushes 
to help the Greeks: (a passage we know Keats to have 
read in Chapman’s translation) : 


The woods and all the great hills near trembled beneath the 
weight 

Of his immortal moving feet. Three steps he only took, 

Before he far-off Aegas reached, but, with the fourth, it 
shook 

With his dread entry. 


The objection that there is extant no statue showing Homer 
in such an attitude seems to me prosaic, 
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18.—218. Apollo. Presumably the statue, Apollo Belve- 
dere, in the Vatican at Rome. 

18.—220. Venus. As she looks in the statue, Venus de 
Medici, in Florence. 

18.—I MITATION OF SPENSER. Written earlier than any of 
the preceding, being indeed his first known attempt (c. 
1812-1813). 

19.—12. scales’. (dissyllabic.) 

I9.—15. oared. Milton speaks of the swan’s “oary” feet. 

19.—21. Dido. Deserted by Virgil’s Aeneas. 

I9.—24. romantic. Eighteenth century diction rather than 
Spenserian. 

20.—Woman! A poem of uneven style. Can you point 
out some of the beautiful lines, and some of the crude ones? 

20.—12. Calidore. In Spenser’s Fairie Queene, the type 
of knightly courtesy—The Red Cross Knight, St. George, 
is the hero of the first book of the same poem.— 

20.—13. Leander. The youth who, in Greek legend, nightly 
swam across the Hellespont to visit his beloved. 

21.—How Many Barons. 1. Observe the boldly irregular 
metre of the first line (accent “gild’ and “lap’). Do you 
think there is anything in the substance and spirit of the 
line that justifies the irregularity? 

22.—“O SouitupvE!” K’s first published work; see note on 
By Wve 

23.—Keen, Fitrut Gusts. Another tribute to Leigh 
Hunt, from whose hospitable cottage K. is walking home- 
ward on a chilly autumn night, after delighting with him 
in Milton’s Lycidas and Petrarch’s poems in honor of his be- 
loved Laura. 

23.—CHAPMAN’S Homer. George Chapman’s “loud and 
bold” Homer, as romantic as Pope’s is classical, appeared in 
1598-1616. To Keats, who knew no Greek, and to whom 
some of the finest passages in Chapman’s translation were 
read by Charles Cowden Clarke in October, 1816, it was a 
revelation. In this sonnet he touched, for the first time, the 
sublime—especially in its close. The conception of the dis- 
coverer of the Pacific (actually not Cortez but Balboa) was 
drawn from Titian’s portrait of Cortez and either from 
William Robertson’s History of America or (more likely) 
from a note in Wordsworth’s Excursion quoting the obscure 
William Gilbert’s splendid sentence: “When he walks along 
the river of the Amazons, when he rests his eye on the un- 
rivalled Andes, when he measures the long and watered 
savannah, or contemplates, from a sudden promontory, the 
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distant vast Pacific, and feels himself a freeman in this vast 
theatre, . . . his exaltation is not less than imperial.” 
24.—Haypon. A tribute to Wordsworth (1-4) and Hunt 
(5-6) as well as to Benjamin Robert Haydon (1786-1846), 
their mutual friend, the idealistic painter of historical subjects 
on vast canvases. Reynolds thought him a modern Raphael. 

24.—7. And lo! Possibly a misprint for “And thou.” 
See Times Lit. Suppl., July 4, 1920. 

24.—GRASSHOPPER. One evening, while a cricket chirped 
on Hunt’s hearth, he proposed to Keats that they write 
sonnets on this subject in friendly competition. See Hunt’s 
sonnet, below, p. 390. What differences do you find between 
this one K’s sonnet, especially with respect to elevation of 
tone! 

25.—SLEEP AND Poetry. Conceived in Hunt’s library, 
where one night a makeshift resting-place had been arranged 
for Keats on a sofa. The closing lines describe pictures 
and other objects in the room. The chief themes are the 
greatness of poetry, the poet’s ambition to rise to that emi- 
nence and his despair that he may not, and his attack upon 
the pseudo-poetry of the neo-classical school. 

25.—2. hummer. humming bird. 

25.—9. Cordelia. In King Lear. > 

27.—89. Montmorenct. River and cataract in Quebec, 
Canada. 

28.—122 ff. The influence of Wordsworth is seen in this 
passage. 

30.—180. sooth. arrange. 

30.—181. Here begins the attack on the school of Pope 
and Boileau. It was resented by Byron. 

30.—198. Jacob’s wit. Alluding to a trick by which 
Jacob fooled his silly sheep. See Genesis, xxx, 37. 

31.—209. boundly. bounden. 

31.—218. lone spirits. e.g., Chatterton. 

31.—224 ff. Again a tribute to Wordsworth and. Leigh 
Hunt. 

31.—230. doubtless. unquestionable (an objectionably 
loose use of the word). 

31.—234. cubs. The 1817 text reads “clubs.” It is pre- 
ferred by Sélincourt, although Homer’s Polyphemus threw 
rocks, not clubs, at the fleeing Ulysses. Whatever may be 
the right reading, the important fact is that this passage 1s 
an attack upon Byron, whose gigantic power Keats believed 
misdirected and not, like Wordsworth’s, poetically serene. 

31.—237. slumb’ring on its own right arm. reposeful like 
the figures in the Elgin marbles, much admired by K. 
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33.—303. Dedalian. presumptuously youthful. Icarus, 
son of Deedalus, flew too high with the waxen wings in- 
vented by his father, and perished. 

34.—322. very pleasant rout. This phrase, like the mono- 
syllabic perhaps in 324, exemplifies what has been con- 
demned as crude cockneyism in K’s early work. 

35.—376 ff. ocean. Seen for the first time by K. at Mar- 
gate shortly before. These lines are justly admired for 
their union of accurate observation with dignity of ex- 
pression. 

36.—385. Alfred. Alfred the Great. 

36.—387. Kosciusko. The Polish hero. See note on iv, 
177. 

36.—389. Petrarch. See note on p. 23. 

36.—ENnpyMIoNn. The introduction declares the poet’s pur- 
pose, “spite of despondence,” to try to add one more to 
those ‘“‘shapes of beauty” which, in nature and in literature, 
make life worth living. 

37-18. Brake. thicket. 

37.—20. grandeur of the dooms, etc. immortal rewards of 
the heroic. 

38.—41-57. He will begin in the Spring, reach the mid- 
dle of the poem by Summer, and finish by Autumn. This 
schedule of work,—the most poetically expressed in our en- 
tire literature,—was more faithfully adhered to than would 
be supposed by those who hold the popular notions about the 
artistic temperament. K. began the poem in April, was 
working on the third book by September, and finished the 
last by November. 

39.—76. pard. leopard. 

41.—140. Arcadian books. Books describing the simple 
pastoral life legendarily associated with Arcadia, a moun- 
tainous region of Greece. 

41.—158. Leda’s love. Leda was the mother of Helen 
and was wooed by Zeus in the form of a swan. 

41.—170. Ganymede. A beautiful Trojan youth made 
cupbearer to the gods. 

43.—232. In this hymn to Pan, Endymion and the other 
shepherds render thanks to the god of nature for his bounte- 
ousness, a chorus singing this hymn.—K. recited it to Words- 
worth, December 28, 1817, at Haydon’s. 

43.—232. palace roof. the forest foliage. 

43.—236. hamadryads. tree-nymphs. 

44.—241. hemlock. a poisonous herb. 

44.—243. Syrinx. See above, note on 16.—157. 

44.—247. turtles. turtle-doves. 
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44.—255. poppied corn. grain, with poppies growing 
among it. 

44.—267. maw. crop. 272. Naiad. water-nymph. 

45-—204. such as dodge, etc. so aspiring that they pur- 
sue the power of imagination to the boundary of Heaven. 

46.—318. Thermopyle. The narrow pass where a small 
army of Greeks under Leonidas fought to death against the 
overwhelming host of the Persians. 

46.—328. Hyacinthus. In the earliest versions of the 
legend Apollo slew him but Keats follows later versions in 
which Zephyr, jealous of Apollo’s love for Hyacinth, com- 
mitted the crime—The exquisite allusion to those mornings 
in which wind and rain precede the sunrise (Zephyr preced- 
ing ee Apollo) is original and characteristic (Sélin- 
court). 

46.—338. Niobe. The proud mother who boasted su- 
periority over the wife of Zeus because she (Niobe) had 
twelve children and Leto only two. In punishment the 
gods slew all her children. 

47.—347. Argonauts. The heroes who sailed with Jason 
in the ship Argo to capture the Golden Fleece. 

47.-—358. gone in eld. advanced in age. 

48.—406. that old tale Arabian. In The Arabian Nights, 
the story told by the Eldest Lady in “The Porter And The 
Three Ladies of Bagdad.” 

51.—495. Dryope. A shepherdess who had a child by 
Apollo. 

51.—510. Paphian dove. Dove sent by the goddess of 
love, Aphrodite who had a temple at Paphos (in Cypress). 

52.—516. Endymion looked at her, etc. This passage, in 
which Endymion relates how he was borne aloft to his be- 
loved goddess of the moon Cynthia, of his rapture and bliss 
there, and of his dejection when he again found himself 
on earth, allegorically expresses the poet’s yearning for an 
unworldly ideal, and the tragic difficulty of attaining it. 

52.—530. Lucifer. The morning star. 

53-—553. Zodiac-lion. The sign of the lion in the zodiac, 
SY ae which the sun passes in midsummer. 

3.—555. ditany. the dittany, an herb, formerly believed 
of cea eh value. 

53-—559. Morpheus. God of sleep. 

53-—573. enchantment. Accented on the first syllable. 

54.—595. argent. silvery. 598. lidless. never sleeping. 

54.—614. gordianed. knotted. 624. fane. sacred place. 

55-—632. Peona speaks. 

55.—644. balances. holds back the rushing meteor. 
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55.—654. give my eyes to death. beheld what he sup- 
posed would be death for mortal to behold. 

56.—671. Oread. woodland nymph. 

56.—683. ouzel. blackbird. 

57.—714. enchased. armored. : : 

57-—721. with trembling chance. trembling, but taking 
a chance. > 

57-—721. the cause. the cause for dejection. : 

57-725. achieve no higher bard. make himself into a 
poet who could rise to no higher themes than those which 
a simple maiden might sing of. 

58.—760. nothing but a dream. The rest of the passage 
expresses his feeling that the dream was something more 
than mere fantasy: he “espies a hope beyond the shadow 
of a dream” (857). Allegorically it is suggested that high 
ideals are greater realities than the apparent actualities of 
common sense, that they give us “a fellowship with es- 
sence” (779). 

59.—771. unlace the canvas. unloosen the sails. 

59.—790. oneness. harmony within ourselves and with 
the universe. 

59.—8o1. love and friendship. This part of the complex 
theme shows the influence of Wordsworth: the true ideal 
is not one which severs us from humanity. In his letter to 
his publisher, enclosing these lines, K. said that they clari- 
fied in his mind the “gradations of happiness,’ and seemed 
to him very true and important. From this point onwards 
Endymion may be said to struggle with the problem of how 
to reconcile an unworldly ideal with a love for humanity. 

60.—815. like a pelican brood. The pelican was fabled 
to nurture its young with its own blood. 

65.—SovEREIGNTY oF Love. The neo-classicists cite this 
passage, which praises love as of superior human interest 
to ambition, as an illustration of K’s alleged effeminacy. 
It is not the whole of his philosophy; and in its context 
it is dramatically appropriate since Endymion is about to 
set forth on his quest for love. 

65.—13. close of Troilus. embrace of Shakspere’s famous 
lovers, Troilus and Cressida. 

65.—22. what care, though owl, etc. What do we care 
(in comparison with our interest in great love-stories) 
about History telling us that. an owl (of good omen) 
alighted upon Themistocles’ ship at a critical moment? 

65.—26. Ulysses tortured, etc. Even adventures in Homer 
are of inferior interest. The Cyclops was Polyphemus, 
the giant who, glutted with human flesh and with wine, fell 
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asleep; whereupon Ulysses plunged a burning stake into his 
eye. 

65.—27. Juliet. Shakspere’s, in the balcony. 

66.—31. Hero. The Greek priestess, whose lover nightly 
swam the Hellespont (Musaeus, and Marlowe). 

66.—31. Imogen. The faithful and long-suffering heroine 
of Shakspere’s “Cymbeline.” 

66.—32. Pastorella. An ill-used maiden in Spenser’s 
Fairie Queene, vi, 2. 

66.—34. Fearfully, etc. The very fact that Love is a 
acne theme causes Keats, in his modesty, to fear he may 
ail. 

66.—37. Without one muse’s smile. I believe this sig- 
nified his own doubts as to whether he had as yet been 
truly inspired, rather than the frown of the critics upon 
his 1817 volume of poems. 

66.—39. chaffing. chafing. 

66.—Mayjesty oF THE Moon. The passage is preceded by 
an attack upon the then rulers of Great Britain, whom K. 
regarded as “gilded masks,” or incompetents. 

66.—42. Sister. Cynthia. 

67.—70. Ocean, etc. Tellus, goddess of the earth, feels 
the moonlit breakers of the Ocean dashing upon her rocky 
shore. 

68.—17. Ausonia. Italy, where as in Palestine and in 
Greece poetry flourished earlier than in England. 

72.—145. roundelay. A roundelay, or rondeau, is a lyric 
containing a refrain—This is sung by an Indian maiden, 
Phoebe, to Endymion, who first pities and then loves her. 

72.—148. borrow. i.e., take away. 

972.—151. 1st. Correct to “is it,’—a preferable variant. 

92.—157. tinge. i.e., with phosphorescence. 

72.—196. Bacchus. This is the kind of Sorrow which 
not even Bacchus, god of wine and mirth, can dispel. The 
brilliant description owes something to Titian’s picture in the 
National Gallery, and something to Rabelais. 

974.—215. Silenus. Foster-father of Bacchus, an old toper. 

75.—247. Coil. bustle. 

75.—203. vail. lower respectfully. 

979.—375. Cimmerian. Gloomy.—The legendary people 
called Cimmerii dwelt in perpetual night. 

79.—304. Skiddaw. The mountain in the lake country. 

81.—441. He who died. Icarus, son of Dedalus, who 
flew with wings of wax too near the sun. 

81.—461. dadale. cunning, deceptive. 

83.—536. Semele. The mother of Dionysus by Zeus, 
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85.—581. Aquarius, etc. The constellations of the zodiac 
attend the wedding of the Star-Queen. 

86.—614. His first touch of the earth, etc. Endymion 
returns to earth, and temporarily, in his love for the Indian 
maid, tries to forget all heavenly aspiration. This idyllic 
description of merely earthly sensuous content, however 
beautifully expressed, is nevertheless immediately thereafter 
condemned by K. as “fancies vain and crude,” not perma- 
nently satisfying to the human spirit. It is not until he dis- 
covers, at the close of the poem, that the Indian maid is the 
goddess Cynthia in human guise that he happily realizes the 
possibility of finding the ideal in the actual. 

87.—671. dun. dark. 88.—686. syrinx flag. reed. 

89.—713. Delphos. oracle. 

95.—953. Rhadamanthus. A judge in the next world. 

95-—955. Promethean clay, etc. Man whom Prometheus 
made of clay and to whom he had given the fire which he 
had stolen from heaven. 

97.—ISABELLA. Boccaccio in the Decameron, iv, 5, told 
this story, emphasizing the horror of the incidents. Keats 
changed the action very little (he has two brothers instead 
of one, and moves the scene from Messina to Florence), 
but elaborated the pathos of Isabella’s and Lorenzo’s emo- 
tions. The verse-form was a favorite with Italian poets, 
and had been recently introduced into English by Byron 
and others,—but not for serious verse. 

97.—2. palmer. pilgrim, devotee. 

100.—95. Theseus spouse. Ariadne, ungratefully de- 
serted by Theseus,—the subject of Titian’s famous picture. 

IOI.—123. orange-mounts ... lagar stairs. Noble stair- 
cases of orange wood in their palace, pleasanter than the 
stairs of a hospital for infectious diseases. 

102.—159. stead thee. keep thee in memory. 

105.—262. smoke from Hinnom’s vale. Alluding to 2 
Chronicles, xxviii, and Ahaz who “burnt his children in the 
fire, after the abominations of the heathen.” 

109.—303. Perséan. Perseus, who decapitated the mon- 
strous Gorgon Medusa. 

110.—416. Basil, A fragrant herb, like mint. 

II1.—442. Melpomene. The muse of tragedy. 

Ir1.—451. Badllites of pelf. Worshippers of money. 

113.—Lamia. The story is found in Philostratus’ biog- 
raphy of Apollonius Tyaneus, a Greek philosopher of the 
first century. Keats came upon it in the following passage 
from Robert Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy (1621): 
“Philostratus, in his fourth book de Vita Apollonii, hath 
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a memorable instance in this kind, which I may not omit, 
of one Menippus Lycius, a young man twenty-five years of 
age, that going betwixt Cenchreas and Corinth, met such a 
phantasm in the habit of a fair gentlewoman, which, taking 
him by the hand, carried him home to her house, in the 
suburbs of Corinth, and told him she was a Pheenician by 
birth, and if he would tarry with her,.he should hear her 
sing and play, and drink such wine as never any drank, and 
no man should molest him; but she, being fair and lovely, 
would live and die with him, that was fair and lovely to 
behold. The young man, a philosopher, otherwise staid and 
discreet, able to moderate his passions, though not this of 
love, tarried with her a while to his great content, and at 
last married her, to whose wedding, amongst other guests, 
came Apollonius; who, by some probable conjectures, found 
her out to be a serpent, a lamia; and that all her furniture 
was, like Tantalus’ gold, described by Homer, no substance 
but mere illusions. When she saw herself descried, she 
wept, and desired Apollonius to be silent, but he would not 
be moved, and thereupon she, plate, house, and all that was 
in it, vanished in an instant: many thousands took notice 
of this fact, for it was done in the midst of Greece.” 

I14.—46. cirque-couchant. coiled in a circle. 

I15.—58. . Ariadne’s tiar. Her crown. After her death 
she became a constellation. 

115.63. Proserpine. She was carried off into the lower 
world by Pluto. 

115.—81. star of Lethe. Hermes guided souls into 
oblivion. 

I17.—132. Caducean. Hermes’ wand, the Caduceus, had 
the power of enchanting. 

118.—157. brede. embroidery. 

T1g.—198. wnshent. innocent. 

IIg.—199. terms. semesters. 

120.—247. Orpheus-like. Like Orpheus who was per- 
mitted to lead his wife Eurydice out of the realm of death 
provided he would not gaze on her while he did so. He 
violated the restriction. 

122.—320. Adonian. Of Adonis who was beloved by 
Venus. ‘ 

123.—353. temples lewd. the temples of Venus in which 
lascivious rites were performed. 

126.—36. empery. empire. 

130.—185. libbard. leopard. 

134.—THE Eve or St. Acnes. The basic source of the 
story K. probably took from the episode of Biancofiore 
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and her lover Florio, in Boccaccio’s prose romance IJ] 
Filocopo (H. N. McCracken, Mod. Phil., Oct., 1907) ; but 
he elevated the quality of the passion. In the source 
the maiden’s desire is for the actual presence of her lover, 
and it is aroused by the amorous chatter of her nurse; in 
place thereof K. substituted the belief that on St. Agnes’ 
eve a maiden may behold a vision of her future husband. He 
derived many details in the setting and in the characteriza- 
tions from Mrs. Radcliffe’s Mysteries of Udolpho (Martha 
H. Shackford, Publ. Mod. Lang. Asso., 1921) and the gen- 
eral Gothic tradition—On indebtedness to Scott, see John C. 
Jordan, in Mod. Lang. Notes, Jan., 1928. 

Contrast the manner of relating the action with that 
of Scott in Lochinvar (above, iv), and compare the descrip- 
tions with those in Coleridge’s Christabel (iii). 

136.—70. amort. as if dead, unresponsive. 

136.—71. St. Agnes’ lambs. On the saint’s day, two 
lambs were brought to the altar at Mass as an offering. 
ae ah was afterwards woven by the nuns (see below, 
3 106) es 

138.—120. a@ witch’s sieve. a sieve so enchanted that 
water will not run through it. 

139.—171. Merlin. A wizard in Arthurian story. He 
owed his existence to a-fiend, and paid his debt by deeds 
of evil deceit. 

I139.—173. cates. dainties. 

141.—218. gules. red colors (from the stained glass). 

142.—241. clasped like a missal, etc. Shut in as safely 
as a prayer book with its clasps in a heathen land. 

143.—292. La belle dame. Anticipating the title of his 
later poem, below, p. 164. 

145.—349. Rhentsh . .. mead. Wine from the Rhine 
country, and mead (fermented honey and malt). 

146.—OpbE To A NIGHTINGALE. The contrast is between 
the dreariness of ordinary life and that world of beauty 
which the haunting loveliness of its song suggests. 

146.—4. Lethe-wards. into forgetfulness. 

146.—16. Huippocrene. A fountain, the waters of which 
inspired poets. 

147-—26. youth... dies. Probably an allusion to the 
death of K’s brother a few months previously, and perhaps 
to his own precarious health. 

147.—32. not charioted, etc. Wine, first resorted to 
(stanza 2) for relief from the oppressiveness of life, is now 
rejected in favor of poetry. Compare, above, p. 72, ll. 145 fie 

148.—51. Darkling. In the dark. 
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148.—66. Ruth. In the Bible. 

149.—ObvE ON A GreciAN Urn. In nature and life, the 
beautiful fades away; in art it never dies. 

Not one single urn, but several ancient vases and sculp- 
tures, were K’s models for the descriptions. 

149.—13. sensual. the ear of sense, contrasted with the 
spirit. 

150.—41. brede. embroidery. 

150.—44. tease. take away our worried thinking. 

150.—49. beauty is truth, etc. See, below, p. 124, in K’s 
letter to Bailey: “What the imagination seizes as beauty 
must be truth,” etc. 

150.—ODE To Psycue. See note on 15.—141, above. 

I51.—20. aurorean. dawning. 

151.—26. Phebe’s. Diana’s (the moon). 

I51.—35. pale-mouthed prophet. The passage is remi- 
niscent of Milton’s Ode on the Nativity, xix: “the pale- 
eyed priest from his prophetic cell.” 

152.—52. thoughts. He will worship Psyche (who is the 
= not with material sacrifices but with the gifts of the 
mind. 

157.—MeERMAID TAVERN. Favorite tavern of authors such 
as Pe Jonson, Sir Walter Raleigh, possibly Shakspere, etc., 
c. 1600. 

157.6. Canary wine, A dry Spanish wine, made in the 
Canary islands. 

I57.—12. bowse. to booze, to drink greedily. 

157.—To Autumn. Professor De Sélincourt regards this 
as K’s “last work of full and conscious power,” and wishes 
that K. “had been spared the agony of mind which can be 
read in the fevered attempts at self-expression” in the rest 
of his works. 

159.—OprE oN MELANCHOLY. K. was reading Robert Bur- 
ton’s Anatomy of Melancholy (1621). The general tenor of 
the Ode is: to satisfy the cravings of melancholy, you need 
not seek forgetfulness (Lethe) or death; for it can feed 
upon the most beautiful things in life,—since they must die. 

161.—T ue FLoure AND THE Lere. The Flower and The 
Leaf. 

161.—Etcin Marsres. Addressed to the painter Haydon 
(see note on 24, above), who had helped K. appreciate the 
beauty of those sculptures of the Parthenon which Lord 
Elgin had removed to London, and which are still one of 
the greatest glories of the British Museum. 

162.—LEANDER. The lover of the priestess Hero, who 
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nightly swarn the Hellespont to visit her, and who was 
finally drowned. 

163.—DrEAR NiGHTED DECEMBER. 164.—15. petting. 
fussing, fretting. 

164.—La BELLE DAME Sans Merci. The beautiful lady 
without pity. In editions of Chaucer there used to be 
published a translation, mistakenly attributed to him, of a 
poem by this title by the French medieval poet Alain 
Chartier; but K. is indebted to it for almost nothing ex- 
cept the title. What debt there is, is chiefly to Coleridge 
and to William Browne. 

As usual, I give in the text the poet’s final version; 
but since some critics consider K’s first version superior, 
I add it here, for purposes of comparison and discussion: 


O what can ail thee, knight at arms, 
Alone and palely loitering? 

The sedge has withered from the lake, 
And no birds sing! 


O what can ail thee, knight at arms, 
So haggard and so woe-begone? 
The squirrel’s granary is full, 
And the harvest’s done. 


I see a lily on thy brow, 

With anguish moist and fever dew; 
And on thy cheeks a fading rose 

Fast withereth too. 


I met a lady in the meads, 
Full beautiful, a faery’s child; 

Her hair was long, her foot was light, 
And her eyes were wild. 


I made a garland for her head, 

And bracelets, too, and fragrant zone; 
She looked at me as she did love, 

And made sweet moan, 


I set her on my pacing steed, 
And nothing else saw, all day long; 
For sidelong would she bend, and sing 
A faery’s song. 
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She found me roots of relish sweet, 
And honey wild, and manna dew : 
And sure in language strange she said, 

“T love thee true.” 


She took me to her elfin grot, 
And there she wept and sighed full sore; 
And there I shut her wild, wild eyes 
With kisses four. 


And there she lulléd me asleep, 

And there I dreamed, ah woe betide! 
The latest dream I ever dreamt, 

On the cold hill side. 


I saw pale kings, and princes too, 
Pale warriors, death pale were they all, 
Who cried, “La belle dame sans merci 
Thee hath in thrall!” 


I saw their starved lips in the gloam 
With horrid warning gapéd wide— 

And I awoke, and found me here, 
On the cold hill’s side. 


And this is why I sojourn here, 
Alone and palely loitering 

Though the sedge is withered from the lake, 
And no birds sing. 


165.—13. The “wretched wight’s” answer begins here. 

166.—On A Dream. K. had dreamed of amorously 
floating about like Dante’s lovers, Paolo and Francesca 
(Inferno, v). 

167.—To Steep. We should be proud to remember that 
the earliest version of this exquisite sonnet appeared in the 
American magazine, The Dial (April, 1843). 

167.—ON Famer. Perhaps ‘ ‘On Personal Ambition” would 
be a clearer title. The “miscreed” in the last line is the 
false belief that such ambition is justified. 

168.—Aritsa Rock. An island, conical in shape, off the 
coast of Scotland, seen by K. in the summer of 1818. 

168.—TuHeE Day Is Gone. On his beloved Fanny Brawne. 

169.—Tue Fart or Hyperion. The poet passes from 
the garden where he “ate deliciously” (19-40), after the 
enchanted draught (41-59), through the richly stored tem- 
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ple (60-85), to: the altar, where the true nature of poetry 
is disclosed to him (87-215). It is an allegory of the stages 
in the highest development of human character. (Com- 
pare it with Wordsworth’s ages of man,—for similarities 
in substance, and contrasts in style). The garden is the 
youthful period of merely sensuous delight; the temple, 
that of knowledge, art, and philosophy, serves the period 
of intellectual curiosity, in which likewise one may wander 
purposeless; the altar, that of inspired truth and unselfish 
dedication, marks the hour when true self-knowledge is 
attained. 

K. felt that up to this time his work had been too largely 
that of a dreamer, a self-indulgent wanderer in the garden 
and through the temple, too detached from his fellow 
beings and of too little service to them. (This self-con- 
demning opinion was either entirely mistaken or a consid- 
erable exaggeration, but it was sincerely and strongly held.) 
He imagines that at the altar he is given a last opportunity 
to rise to a higher understanding of a true poet’s functions, 
and by a most painful effort he succeeds in mounting the 
first step (105-133). He is rewarded by new strength, 
and by the disclosure to him through the prophetess Moneta 
of the secret of great poetry,—its sympathy with human 
suffering, a sympathy which dreamers and self-worshippers 
[Byron] lack (134-210). 

After this prelude, the poet is privileged, under Moneta’s 
guidance, to behold the Fall of Hyperion, one of Saturn’s 
Titans, who, when the action of the poem begins, is still 
the ruler of the sun, but who is to be overthrown by Apollo. 
In K’s view, Hyperion fell because he was a god of mere 
power. Apollo won because he was a god of enlightenment, 
of beauty, and of beneficence to mankind. Of this portion 
of the poem, a fragment (883 lines, in a little over two 
books) had already been written, but in the style of a Mil- 
tonic epic, a style which K. came to regard as too imitative, 
and also as too objective to permit of that amplitude of in- 
terpretation which he desired. 

170.—48. soon-fading. Possibly meaning that the califs 
“faded,” ie., “murdered” their enemies quickly, or that (by 
assassins using poison) they themselves died soon one after 
the other. 

I71.—76. some. Misprint for “zone”? 

172.—97. mud-day. Probably a misprint for ‘‘mid-May” 
(Times Lit. Suppl., May 24, 1924). 

173.—147. None can usurp, etc. Shows the influence not 
only of Wordsworth but also (see A. C. Bradley, Oxford 
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Lectures on Poetry, 242) of Shelley’s Preface to “Alastor.” 

Compare especially Shelley’s sentence, p. 198, ll. 42-49. 

I73.—167. canst thou. canst thou do. 

_174.—187-210. Majestic shadow, etc. This passage, 
highly important for an understanding of K’s philosophy, 
was unfortunately omitted in the first edition. 

175.—208. careless Hectorers. This attack on Byron 
regrettably lowers the noble tone of the poem. 

177.—204. Deep in the shady. The first version of the 
poem began at this point. 

179.—365. scorches. Possibly Keats wrote “scourges.” 

184.—Tue Last Sonnet. 4. Eremite. hermit, devotee 
of nature. 

185.—SENSATIONS RATHER THAN TuHoucuHtTs. These pas- 
sages from K’s letters constitute his most important direct 
statements concerning life and literature. 

185.—2I. sensations, etc. The contrast is not between a 
sensuous life and an intellectual, but between the vivid 
concreteness of art and the pale abstractions of formal 
philosophy. 
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195.—Atastor. The tragedy of the abstract idealist, 
who fails to find the embodiment of his ideals in this 
world. 

196.—35. that Power, etc. The ruler of the Universe. 
The contrast is between two false extremes,—the idealist 
(luminary) who fancies he can live without the world in 
his devotion to abstract perfection; and the practical man 
(meaner spirit) who fancies he can live without ideals. 

197.64. The good die first. It is significant that the 
preface should end with a quotation from Wordsworth 
(Excursion, i, 500). Notice in the poem such Words- 
worthian phrases as “natural piety’ (3) and “obstinate 
questionings” (26). 

200.—93. frequent with. with many. 

200.—109. Balbec. Syrian city famous for its ruins. 

200.—119. Zodiac, etc. The statues are gazing upon 
brazen representations of such mythological creatures as 
appear in the signs of the Zodiac. 

20I1.—141. Carmania. Southern Persia. 

201.—145. Cashmire. Cf., above, iv, 233, Moore’s Light 
of the Haram. 
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205.—272. Chorasmian. He has wandered from Western 
Asia to Khiva, a desolate region in central Asia. 

213.676. chalice. the cup of immortality, which, meta-. 
phorically, was drained by the Wandering Jew. 

214.—Hymn To IntettecruAL Beauty. Intellectual, 
or ideal, Beauty is an immortal power which we never 
behold, but the existence of which is suggested to us by 
those actual phenomena which it creates, and which in 
“studious zeal and love’s delight” (65) we come to know 
and experience. These phenomena, however, fade and die 
sooner or later; they visit us with “inconstant wing’’; they 
lack the eternal reality of the ideal beauty—The general 
conception is Plato’s (Symposium, 211-212). 

216.—49. I sought for ghosts, etc. The contrast is be- 
tween vainly seeking for supermundane beings which have 
no existence and obtaining glimpses of “thy shadow” (58), 
i.e., of the divine reality of beauty. 

217.—To Mary. To his second wife, Mary Godwin 
Shelley, he dedicates The Revolt of Islam, a poem of radical 
tendencies. 

219.—46. Alas that love, etc. This stanza alludes to his 
unhappy marriage with Harriet Westbrook, and his elope- 
ment with Mary. 

219.—58. the mortal chain of Custom. Alluding to the 
fact that Mary eloped with a married man. 

220.—86. Anarch Custom. Blind adherence to conven- 
tion, destroying, rather than establishing, the right rela- 
tions among mankind. 

220.—88. Amphion. In mythology, a musician whose 
lyre produced magical effects. 

220.—101. glorious parents. William Godwin and Mary 
Wollstonecraft. See the selections from them in Volume it. 

221.—OzyManpias. S. and Horace Smith agreed to 
enter into a sonnet-writing competition, the subject being 
a passage they had been reading together in the Greek 
historian Diodorus Siculus, which related that the largest 
statue in Egypt bore the following inscription: “I am 
Ozymandias, king of kings; if anyone wishes to know what 
I am and where I lie, let him surpass me in some of my 
exploits.” Observe that S. has intensified the boast, and 
has imagined that the sculptor (“the hand that mocked’) 
would dare to mock. With the proud utterance of Ozy- 
mandias, compare some of the insanely arrogant speeches 
of the former Emperor of Germany before his downfall, 
also those of some modern rulers whom the gods have-not: 
yet destroyed. 
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222.—AMONG THE EUGANEAN Hus. These beautiful 
hills in Lombardy are near Padua and Venice, in a region 
then under the despotic foreign (hence “Celtic”’) rule of 
Austria. The melancholy expressed in the poem is partly 
owing to S’s regrets that Italy did not have national inde- 
pendence, and partly to the poor state of his health. Char- 
acteristic is the overcoming of this sad mood at the close, 
by means of delight in the glories of nature and of hope 
in a better future—Which parts of this poem seem to 
you to harmonize with the attitude of Byron, and which do 
not? 

224.—72. rooks. small crows. 80. grain. color. 

225.—97. Amphitrite. Goddess of the sea, of which her 
“hoary sire’ Nereus, was also a divinity. 

225.—116. his queen. Compare Wordsworth’s On the 
Extinction of the Venetian Republic, iti, and note. 

225.—123. slave of slaves. The Austrian emperor, 
Francis I. 

226.—152. Celtic Anarch. Foreign tyrant. 

227.—174. tempest-cleaving swan. Byron, who had leit 
England two years before. 

228.—222. wain. wagon. 228. foison. fertility. 

229.—239. Ezzelin. Tyrant of Padua in the thirteenth 
century. 

229.—240. “I win”. Allusion to Life-in-Death winning 
the game of dice in The Ancient Mariner; see iti, p. 58, 197. 

229.—256. lamp of learning. The University of Padua 
was more than half a millennium old. Napoleon and other 
foreign rulers of Italy suppressed, on slight provocation, 
the liberty of teaching in her universities. 

232.—STANZAS WRITTEN IN Dejection. Ill health and 
loneliness helped to induce this mood. 

233-—35-36. Prophetic ? 

235-—OpE to THE West Winp. In the Mediterranean 
lands strong winds from the West presage the coming of 
Winter. Shelley, once “tameless, and swift, and proud,” 
like the West Wind, but of late despondent, prays that the 
spirit of that Wind may re-animate him and may bear his 
message (the Spring that shall succeed Winter) throughout 
mankind. 

236.—21. Meanad. A priestess or devotee of Bacchus, 
god of wine and revelry. 

236.—32. pumice. of volcanic lava. Bate. near 
Naples. 
_ 236.—40. know thy voice. S. adds a note stating that 
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submarine vegetation is affected by the changes of the 
seasons. 

237.—60. autumnal tone. Is S’s spirit really autumnal? 
See the last line. UES 

237.63. my dead thoughts. They are vital, but in his 
depressed state of mind seem temporarily lifeless to him. 

238.—THE INDIAN SERENADE. II. champak. a kind of 
magnolia. 

238.—ENGLAND IN 1819. On August 19, 1819, an enthusi- 
astic rally of citizens of Manchester advocating parlia- 
mentary reforms led to disorders which resulted in an 
attack by the military and in several deaths. On these so- 
called Manchester massacres S. write several poems, of 
which this is the best. 

Mark the point in this sonnet at which S’s sentiments 
cease to be similar to those of Byron on such subjects. 

238.—1. king. George III. 

239.—9. who wield. who wield it (ie. dangerous to 
themselves). 

239.—PROMETHEUS Unzsounp. For an outline of the 
action, see the Guide, pp. 378-380. 


Shelley's Preface 


The Greek tragic writers, in selecting as their subject 
any portion of their national history or mythology, em- 
ployed in their treatment of it a certain arbitrary discretion. 
They by no means conceived themselves bound to adhere 
to the common interpretation or to imitate in story as in 
title their rivals and predecessors. Such a system would 
have amounted to a resignation of those claims to a prefer- 
ence over their competitors which incited the composition. 
The Agamemnonian story was exhibited on the Athenian 
theatre with as many variations as dramas. 

I have presumed to employ a similar license. The Prome- 
theus Unbound of A®schylus supposed the reconciliation of 
Jupiter with his victim as the price of the disclosure of the 
danger threatened to his empire by the consummation of his 
marriage with Thetis. Thetis, according to this view of the 
subject, was given in marriage to Peleus, and Prometheus, 
by the permission of Jupiter, delivered from his captivity by 
Hercules. Had I framed my story on this model, I should 
have done no more than have attempted to restore the lost 
drama of Aéschylus; an ambition which, if my preference to 
this mode of treating the subject had incited me to cherish, 
the recollection of the high comparison such an attempt 
would challenge might well abate. But, in truth, I was 
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averse from a catastrophe so feeble as that of reconciling 
the champion with the oppressor of mankind. The moral 
interest of the fable, which is so powerfully sustained by 
the sufferings and endurance of Prometheus, would be 
annihilated if we could conceive of him as unsaying his high 
language and quailing before his successful and perfidious 
adversary. The only imaginary being resembling in any 
degree Prometheus, is Satan; and Prometheus is, in my 
judgment, a more poetical character than Satan, because, 
in addition to courage, and majesty, and firm and patient 
opposition to omnipotent force, he is susceptible of being 
described as exempt from the taints of ambition, envy, re- 
venge, and a desire for personal aggrandizement, which, in 
the hero of Paradise Lost, interfere with the interest. The 
character of Satan engenders in the mind a pernicious 
casuistry which leads us to weigh his faults with his wrongs, 
and to excuse the former because the latter exceed all 
measure. In the minds of those who consider that mag- 
nificent fiction with a religious feeling it engenders some- 
thing worse. But Prometheus is, as it were, the type of 
the highest perfection of moral and intellectual nature, im- 
pelled by the purest and the truest motives to. the best and 
noblest ends. 

This poem was chiefly written upon the mountainous 
ruins of the Baths of Caracalla, among the flowery glades, 
and thickets of odoriferous blossoming trees, which are ex- 
tended in ever winding labyrinths upon its immense plat- 
forms and dizzy arches suspended in the air. The bright 
blue sky of Rome, and the effect of the vigorous awakening 
spring in that divinest climate, and the new life with which 
it drenches the spirits even to intoxication, were the in- 
spiration of this drama. 

The imagery which I have employed will be found, in 
many instances, to have been drawn from the operations of 
the human mind, or from those external actions by which 
they are expressed. This is unusual in modern poetry, al- 
though Dante and Shakespeare are full of instances of the 
same kind: Dante indeed more than any other poet, and 
with greater success. But the Greek poets, as writers to 
whom no resource of awakening the sympathy of their con- 
temporaries was unknown, were in the habitual use of this 
power; and it is the study of their works (since a higher 
merit would probably be denied me) to which I am willing 
that my readers should impute this singularity. 

One word is due in candor to the degree in which the 
study of contemporary writings may have tinged my com- 
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position, for such has been a topic of censure with regard to 
poems far more popular, and indeed more deservedly popu- 
lar, than mine. It is impossible that any one who inhabits 
the same age with such writers as those who stand in the 
foremost ranks of our own, can conscientiously assure him- 
self that his language and tone of thought may not have 
been modified by the study of the productions of those ex- 
traordinary intellects. It is true that, not the spirit of 
their genius, but the forms in which it has manifested itself, 
are due less to the peculiarities of their own minds than 
to the peculiarity of the moral and intellectual condition of 
the minds among which they have been produced. Thus a 
number of writers possess the form, whilst they want the 
spirit of those whom, it is alleged, they imitate; because the 
former is the endowment of the age in which they live, and 
the latter must be the uncommunicated lightning of their 
own mind. 

The peculiar style of intense and comprehensive imagery 
which distinguishes the modern literature of England, has 
not been, as a general power, the product of the imitation 
of any particular writer. The mass of capabilities remains 
at every period materially the same; the circumstances which 
awaken it to action perpetually change. If England were 
divided into forty republics, each equal in population and 
extent to Athens, there is no reason to suppose but that, 
under institutions not more perfect than those of Athens, 
each would produce philosophers and poets equal to those 
who (if we except Shakespeare) have never been sur- 
passed. We owe the great writers of the golden age of our 
literature to that fervid awakening of the public mind which 
shook to dust the oldest and most oppressive form of the 
Christian religion. We owe Milton to the progress and 
development of the same spirit: the sacred Milton was, 
let it ever be remembered, a republican, and a bold inquirer 
into morals and religion. The great writers of our own 
age are, we have reason to suppose, the companions and 
forerunners of some unimagined change in our social con- 
dition or the opinions which cement it. The cloud of mind 
is discharging its collected lightning, and the equilibrium be- 
tween institutions and opinions is now restoring, or is about 
to be restored. 

As to imitation, poetry is a mimetic art. It creates, but it 
creates by combination and representation. Poetical ab- 
stractions are beautiful and new, not because the portions of 
which they are composed had no previous existence in’ the 
mind of man or in nature, but because the whole produced 
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by their combination has some intelligible and beautiful 
analogy with those sources of emotion and thought, and 
with the contemporary condition of them: one great poet 
is a masterpiece of nature which another not only ought 
to study but must study. He might as wisely and as easily 
determine that his mind should no longer be the mirror of 
all that is lovely in the visible universe, as exclude from 
his contemplation the beautiful which exists in the writings 
of a great contemporary. The pretence of doing it would 
be a presumption in any but the greatest; the effect, even 
in him, would be strained, unnatural, and ineffectual. A 
poet is the combined product of such internal powers as 
modify the nature of others; and of such external influences 
as excite and sustain these powers; he is not one, but both. 
Eyery man’s mind is, in this respect, modified by all the 
objects of nature and art; by every word and every sug- 
gestion which he ever admitted to act upon his conscious- 
ness; it is the mirror upon which all forms are reflected, 
and in which they compose one form. Poets, not other- 
wise than philosophers, painters, sculptors, and musicians, 
are, in the one sense, the creators, and, in another, the crea- 
tions, of their age. From this subjection the loftiest do 
not escape. There is a similarity between- Homer and 
Hesiod, between A%schylus and Euripides, between Virgil 
and Horace, between Dante and Petrarch, between Shake- 
speare and Fletcher, between Dryden and Pope; each has 
a generic resemblance under which their specific distinc- 
tions are arranged. If this similiarity be the result of 
imitation, I am willing to confess that ] have imitated. 

Let this opportunity be conceded to me of acknowledging 
that I have, what a Scotch philosopher characteristically 
terms, “a passion for reforming the world”: what passion 
incited him to write and publish his book, he omits to ex- 
plain. For my part I had rather be damned with Plato and 
Lord Bacon, than go to Heaven with Paley and Malthus. 
But it is a mistake to suppose that I dedicate my poetical 
compositions solely to the direct enforcement of reform, or 
that I consider them in any degree as containing a reasoned 
system on the theory of human life. Didactic poetry is my 
abhorrence; nothing can be equally well expressed in prose 
that is not tedious and supererogatory in verse. My pur- 
pose has hitherto been simply to familiarize the highly re- 
fined imagination of the more select classes of poetical 
readers with beautiful idealisms of moral excellence; aware 
that until the mind can love, and admire, and trust, and 
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hope, and cendure, reasoned principles of moral conduct 
are seeds cast upon the highway of life which the uncon- 
scious passenger tramples into dust, although they would 
bear the harvest of his happiness. Should I live to accom- 
plish what I purpose, that is, produce a systematical history 
of what appear to me to be the genuine elements of human 
society, let not the advocates of injustice and superstition 
flatter themselves that I should take A%schylus rather than 
Plato as my model. 

The having spoken of myself with unaffected freedom will 
need little apology with the candid, and let the uncandid 
consider that they injure me less than their own hearts and 
minds by misrepresentation. Whatever talents a person 
may possess to amuse and instruct others, be they ever so 
inconsiderable, he is yet bound to exert them: if his attempt 
be ineffectual, let the punishment of an unaccomplished pur- 
pose have been sufficient; let none trouble themselves to 
heap the dust of oblivion upon his efforts; the pile they 
raise will betray his grave which might otherwise have been 
unknown. 


Mrs. Shelley's Note 


He meditated three subjects as the groundwork for lyrical 
dramas. One was the story of Tasso; of this a slight frag- 
ment of a song of Tasso remains. The other was one 
founded on the Book of Job, which he never abandoned in 
idea, but of which no trace remains among his papers. The 
third was the Prometheus Unbound. The Greek tragedians 
were now his most familiar companions in his wanderings, 
and the sublime majesty of A®schylus filled him with wonder 
and delight. The father of Greek tragedy does not possess 
the pathos of Sophocles, nor the variety and tenderness of 
Euripides; the interest on which he founds his dramas is 
often elevated above human vicissitudes into the mighty 
passions and throes of gods and demi-gods: such fascinated 
the abstract imagination of Shelley. 

At first he completed the drama in three acts. It was not 
till several months after, when at Florence, that he con- 
ceived that a fourth act, a sort of hymn of rejoicing in the 
fulfillment of the prophecies with regard to Prometheus, 
ought to be added to complete the composition. 

The prominent feature of Shelley’s theory of the destiny 
of the human species was that evil is not inherent in the 
system of the creation, but an accident that might be ex- 
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pelled. This also forms a portion of Christianity: God made 
earth and man perfect, till he, by his fall, 


‘Brought death into the world and all our woe.’ 


Shelley believed that mankind had only to will that there 
should be no evil, and their would be none. It is not my 
part in these notes to notice the arguments that have been 
urged against this opinion, but to mention the fact that he 
entertained it, and was indeed attached to it with fervent 
enthusiasm. That man could be so perfectionized as to 
be able to expel evil from his own nature, and from the 
greater part of the creation, was the cardinal point of his 
system. And the subject he loved best to dwell on was 
the image of One warring with the Evil Principle, oppressed 
not only by it, but by all—even the good, who were deluded 
into considering evil a necessary portion of humanity; a 
victim full of fortitude and hope and the spirit of triumph 
emanating from a reliance in the ultimate omnipotence of 
Good. Such he had depicted in his last poem [The Revolt 
of Islam] when he made Laon the enemy and the victim of 
tyrants. He now took a more idealized image of the same 
subject. He followed certain classical authorities in figuring 
Saturn as the good principle, Jupiter the usurping evil one, 
and Prometheus as the regenerator, who, unable to bring 
mankind back to primitive innocence, used knowledge as a 
weapon to defeat evil, by leading mankind, beyond the state 
wherein they are sinless through ignorance, to that in which 
they are virtuous through wisdom. Jupiter punished the 
temerity of the Titan by chaining him to a rock of Cau- 
casus, and causing a vulture to devour his still-renewed 
heart. There was a prophecy afloat in heaven portending 
the fall of Jove, the secret of averting which was known 
only to Prometheus; and the god offered freedom from 
torture on condition of its being communicated to him. Ac- 
cording to the mythological story, this referred to the off- 
spring of Thetis, who was destined to be greater than his 
father. Prometheus at last bought pardon for his crime of 
enriching mankind with his gifts, by revealing the prophecy. 
Hercules killed the vulture, and set him free; and Thetis 
was married to Peleus, the father of Achilles. 

Shelley adapted the catastrophe of this story to his 
peculiar views. The son greater than his father, born of 
the nuptials of Jupiter and Thetis, was to dethrone Evil, and 
bring back a happier reign than that of Saturn. Prome- 
theus defies the power of his enemy, and endures centuries 
of torture; till the hour arrives when Jove, blind to the 
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real event, but darkly guessing that some great good to 
himself will flow, espouses Thetis. At the moment, the 
Primal Power of the world drives him from his usurped 
throne, and Strength, in the person of Hercules, liberates 
Humanity, typified in Prometheus, from the tortures gen- 
erated by evil done or suffered. Asia, one of the Oceanides, 
is the wife of Prometheus—she was, according to other 
mythological interpretations, the same as Venus and Nature. 
When the benefactor of mankind is liberated, Nature re- 
sumes the beauty of her prime, and is united to her husband, 
the emblem of the human race, in perfect and happy union. 
In the Fourth Act, the poet gives further scope to his 
imagination, and idealizes the forms of creation—such as we 
know them, instead of such as they appeared to the Greeks. 
Maternal Earth, the mighty parent, is superseded by the 
Spirit of the Earth, the guide of our planet through the 
realms of sky; while his fair and weaker companion and 
attendant, the Spirit of the Moon, receives bliss from the 
annihilation of Evil in the superior sphere. 

“Shelley develops, more particularly in the lyrics of this 
drama, his abstruse and imaginative theories with regard 
to the Creation. It requires a mind as subtle and penetrat- 
ing as his own to understand the mystic meanings scattered 
throughout the poem. They elude the ordinary reader by 
their abstraction and delicacy of distinction, but they are 
far from vague. It was his design to write prose meta- 
physical essays on the nature of man, which would have 
served to explain much of what is obscure in his poetry; a 
few scattered fragments of observations and remarks alone 
remain. He considered these philosophical views of mind 
and nature to be instinct with the intensest spirit of poetry. 

More popular poets clothe the ideal with familiar and 
sensible imagery. Shelley loved to idealize the real—to 
gift the mechanism of the material universe with a soul and 
a voice, and to bestow such also on the most delicate and 
abstract emotions and thoughts of the mind... . 

Through the whole poem there reigns a sort of calm 
and holy spirit of love; it soothes the tortured, and is hope 
to the expectant, till the prophecy is fulfilled, and love, un- 
tainted by any evil, becomes the law of the world... . 

The charm of the Roman climate helped to clothe his 
thoughts in greater beauty than they had ever worn before. 
And, as he wandered among the ruins made one with nature 
in their decay, or gazed on the Praxitelean shapes that 
throng the Vatican, the Capitol, and the palaces of Rome, his 
soul imbibed forms of loveliness which became a portion 
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of itself. There are many passages in the Prometheus which 
show the intense delight he received from such studies, and 
give back the impression with a beauty of poetical descrip- 
tion peculiarly his own.” 

239.—2. But one. Except Prometheus himself. 

240.—7. hecatombs. huge sacrifices (literally one hun- 
dred oxen). 

240.—9. evyeless in hate. in your blind hate. 

240.—34. Heaven's winged hound. The vulture, which 
daily tore his entrails. 

246.—26. Panthea. “She is the messenger of love be- 
tween Prometheus and his divine consort Asia” (Tod- 
hunter). 

246.—44. glaucous. greyish green. 

249.—140. Hyacinth. A youth accidentally killed by 
Apollo. The god caused the flower to spring from his blood, 
and marked its petals with AI (woe). 

252.—Scene Il. A forest. Allegorically, the forest is 
human experience through which Love (Asia) and Faith 
(Panthea) pursue their way. 

255.—9. Manads. The frenzied nymphs who were the 
attendants of the god of wine. 

250.—54. To the deep, etc. We leave the phenomenal 
world to seek the one reality,—the ‘one pervading, one 
alone” (1. 79). 

258.—12. when the winds, etc. “at the winds” would be 
clearer. 

260.—61. Nepenthe, Moly, Amaranth. The drug which 
banished sorrow, the herb which protected against witch- 
craft, and tle flower that never faded. 

264.—The Nereids tall, etc. The sea-nymphs tell of the 
goddess arising out of the ocean (hyaline). 

269.—40. Numidian seps. A serpent whose bite caused 
torment and death. 

277.—165. Praxitelean shapes. Statues as beautiful as 
those of the celebrated Greek sculptor Praxiteles. 

278.—6. the delicate spirit. The crude material earth 
is now replaced by a new-born spirit of reason and lIcve. 

279.—19. dyssas. A snake whose bite caused intense 
thirst. 

283.—193. the man remains, etc. Man is at last freed 
from the tyranny of force. He is not without passions, 
but governs them in self-control. 

284.—Act IV. The main action virtually ends with Act 
III, but Act IV lyrically expresses the new freedom of all 
the elements and forces of the universe. 
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307.—THE SENSITIVE PLANT. Unequalled among the 
many lovely poems on gardens. The essence, the reality, 
the soul of a garden, is the love and skill of her who 
tends it. 

The actual garden described was that of Lady Mount- 
casbel, near Oxford; although S. characteristically said that 
the “exact antitype” of the lady was Jane Williams, whom 
he did not meet until a year after he had written the poem. 
Allegorically, the Sensitive Plant may represent S. himself. 

307.17. pied wind-flowers. anemones, variegated with 
spots of different colors. 

308.—42. prankt. adorned. 

312.—162. was innocent. Compare Sterne’s Uncle Toby 
letting the fly escape, above, ii, 185. 

312.—163. ephemeris. a swiit-flying insect. 

313.177. Baie. Near Naples. 

315.—236. agarics. mushrooms. 

316.—273. dormice. squirrel-like mice. 283. griff. 
grasp. 

318.—TuHE CLoup. The best way to appreciate the beauty 
of this poem is, remembering it, to watch the clouds 
through the four seasons. 

319.—33. rack. broken clouds. 320.—81. cenotaph. 
tomb. . 
320.—To a SkyLarK. Compare this with Wordsworth’s 
sonnet, iii. Which is the more objective? 

321.—22. silver sphere. morning star. 

323.—71. the fountains. the inspiration. 

323.—83. more true. Mortals fear death: the sky- 
lark’s song is so happy that it seems not to. 

324.—THE Question. Another beautiful description of 
flowers. But even their gathered glories seem futile unless 
there is someone to present them to. 

324.—10, Arcturt. constellations. 

324.—13. tall flower. the tulip? 

325.—18. cowbind. bryony. 

325.—18. May. hawthorn. 

326.—Hymn or Pan. “Written at the request of a 
friend to be inserted in a drama on the subject of Midas. 
Apollo and Pan contend before Tmolus a mountain-god 
for the prize in music’ (Mrs. Shelley) —Compare with 
Keats’s Hymn to Pan, above, p. 43. 

326.—9. cicale. locusts. 

327.—13. Peneus. A river in Arcadia. 

327.—14. Tempe... Pelion. A valley and a mountain 
in Thessaly. 
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327.—26. dedal earth. cunningly wrought (a Spense- 
rian phrase). 

327.—30. Menalus. Menalus, a mountain range in 
Arcadia sacred to Pan. 

327.—31. a@ maiden. Syrinx, who fled from him and was 
changed into a reed. See, above, note on 16.—157. 

330.—Aponats. An elegy on the death of John Keats. 
No great English poet has a nobler memorial than this; and 
few elegies in any language have a worthier subject. 

Shelley was acquainted with Keats, but not intimately; 
and he was moved to utter this tribute, not merely by per- 
sonal friendship, but by just admiration of Keats’s poetry 
and by consciousness of what Poesy had lost by his early 
death. To these sound motives was, unhappily, added an- 
other, one which did not rest upon as true a foundation 
in fact,—Shelley’s indignation against the anonymous hostile 
reviewer in the Quarterly of Sept., 1818, the savagery of 
whose attack upon Keats’s poem Shelley erroneously be- 
lieved to have caused the young poet’s death. Hence we 
hear, amid the otherwise lovely elegiac tones of Adonaits, 
harsh notes in such epithets as “deaf and viperous mur- 
derer,” “vulture,” “nameless worm,” “carrion kites,” and 
“obscene ravens.” Shelley’s introduction of invective into 
an elegy might be defended by the precedent set in a famous 
passage in Milton’s Lycidas,— 


such as for their bellies’ sake 
Creep, and intrude, and climb into the fold,— 


but the defence would be stronger if the object of, Shelley’s 
indignation had been as actual as that of Milton’s. On 
the other hand, although no reviewer was guilty of murder- 
ing Keats, Shelley was fully justified in denouncing the 
failure of the world to recognize gratefully his genius. 

The first edition of Adonais was printed at Pisa, Italy. 
Shelley’s feelings at the time find characteristic expression 
in his preface, as follows: 

“It is my intention to subjoin to the London edition of this 
poem a criticism upon the claims of its lamented object to 
be classed among the writers of the highest genius who have 
adorned our age. My known repugnance to the narrow prin- 
ciples of taste on which several of his earlier compositions 
were modeled prove at least that I am an impartial judge. 
I consider the fragment of Hyperion as second to nothing 
that was ever produced by a writer of the same years. 

“John Keats died at Rome of a consumption, in his 
twenty-fourth year, on the [23rd] of [Feb.], 1821; and 
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was buried in the romantic and lonely cemetery of the 
Protestants in that city, under the pyramid which is the 
tomb of Cestius, and the massy walls and towers, now 
moldering and desolate, which formed the circuit of ancient 
Rome. The cemetery is an open space among the ruins, 
covered in winter with violets and daisies. It might make 
one in love with death, to think that one should be buried 
in so sweet a place. 

“The genius of the lamented person to whose memory I 
have dedicated these unworthy verses was not less delicate 
and fragile than it was beautiful; and where cankerworms 
abound, what wonder if its young flower was blighted in 
the bud? The savage criticism on his Endymion, which 
appeared in The Quarterly Review, produced the most 
violent effect on his susceptible mind; the agitation thus 
originated ended in the rupture of a blood-vessel in the 
lungs; a rapid consumption ensued, and the succeeding 
acknowledgments from more candid critics of the true 
greatness of his powers were ineffectual to heal the wound 
thus wantonly inflicted. 

“Tt may be well said that these wretched men know not 
what they do. They scatter their insults and their slanders 
without heed as to whether the poisoned shaft lights on a 
heart made callous by many blows or one like Keats’s 
composed of more penetrable stuff. One of their associates’ 
is, to my knowledge, a most base and unprincipled calumnia- 
tor. As to Endymion, was it a poem, whatever might be 
its defects, to be treated contemptuously by those who had 
celebrated, with various degrees of complacency and 
panegyric, Paris, and Woman, and a Syrian Tale, and Mrs. 
Lefanu, and Mr. Barrett, and Mr. Howard Payne, and a 
long list of the illustrious obscure? Are these the men who 
in their venal good nature presumed to draw a parallel be- 
tween the Rev. Mr. Milman and Lord Byron? What gnat 
did they strain at here, after having swallowed all those 
camels? Against what woman taken in adultery dares the 
foremost of these literary prostitutes to cast his opprobrious 
stone? Miserable man! you, one of the meanest, have wan- 
tonly defaced one of the noblest specimens of the workman- 


1 Henry Hart Milman, who had written several romantic dramas 
and poems. Jt may be added that Shelley suspected him to be the 
author of the “murderous” review. The actual author was John 
Wilson Croker, who may be said to have met his Nemesis when 
Macaulay reviewed his edition of Boswell’s Johnson and dealt with 
him as he had dealt with Keats. 
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ship of God. Nor shall it be your excuse, that, murderer 
as you are, you have spoken daggers, but used none. 

“The circumstances of the closing scene of poor Keats’s 
life were not made known to me until the Elegy was ready 
for the press. I am given to understand that the wound 
which his sensitive spirit had received from the criticism of 
Endymion was exasperated by the bitter sense of unre- 
quited benefits; the poor fellow seems to have been hooted 
from the stage of life, no less by those on whom he had 
wasted the promise of his genius, than those on whom he 
had lavished his fortune and his care. He was accompanied 
to Rome, and attended in his last illness by Mr. Severn, a 
young artist of the highest promise, who, I have been in- 
formed, ‘almost risked his own life, and sacrificed every 
prospect to unwearied attendance upon his dying friend.’ 
Had I known these circumstances before the completion of 
my poem, I should have been tempted to add my feeble 
tribute of applause to the more solid recompense which the 
virtuous man finds in the recollection of his own motives. 
Mr. Severn can dispense with a reward from ‘such stuff as 
dreams are made of.’ His conduct is a golden augury of the 
success of his future career—may the unextinguished Spirit 
of his illustrious friend animate the creations- of his pencil, 
and plead against Oblivion for his name!” 

The Greek pastoral poets Moschus and Bion (third cen- 
tury A.D.), of whom Shelley was fond, and of whom he 
translated some fragments, are occasionally mentioned as 
“the sources” of Adonais. They furnished, indeed, some of 
the pastoral conventions and descriptive touches. The ex- 
tent of their contributions may be judged by comparing with 
the poem the following passages: 


“This kiss will I treasure, even as thyself, Adonis, 
since, ah ill-fated, thou art fleeing me, thou are fleeing 
far, Adonis, and art faring to Acheron, to that hateful 
king and cruel, while wretched I yet live, being a god- 
dess, and may not follow thee! . . . For why, ah over- 
bold, didst thou follow the chase, and, being so fair, 
why wert thou thus overhardy to fight with beasts? 
... He reclines, the delicate Adonis, in his raiment 
of purple, and around him the Loves are weeping, and 
groaning aloud, clipping their locks for Adonis, And 
one upon his shafts, another on his bow is treading, 
and one hath loosed the sandal of Adonis, and another 
hath broken his own feathered quiver, and one in a 
golden vessel bears water, and another laves the 
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wound, and another from behind him with his wings is 
fanning Adonis.”—Bion, Lament for Adonis. 


“Ye flowers, now in sad clusters breathe your- 
selves away. Now redden, ye roses, in your sorrow, 
and now wax red, ye wind-flowers; now, thou hya- 
cinth, whisper the letters on thee graven, and add 
a deeper ai ai to thy petals; he is dead, the beauti- 
ful singer.... Ye nightingales that lament among 
the thick leaves of the trees, tell ye to the Sicilian 
waters of Arethusa the tidings that Bion the herds- 
man is dead.... And Echo in the rocks laments 
that thou are silent, and no more she mimics thy voice. 
And in sorrow for thy fall the trees cast down their 
fruit, and all the flowers have faded.... Poison 
came, Bion, to thy mouth, thou didst know poison. 
To such lips as thine did it come, and was not sweet- 
ened. What mortal was so cruel that could mix 
poison for thee, or who could give thee the venom 
that heard thy voice? Surely he had no music 
in his soul.’—Moschus, Lament for Bion. 


The chief “source” is commonly not mentioned, perhaps 
because it is so obvious,—viz., Keats’s own poems. To 
Shelley, Keats survived in what he had created, and what 
he had created appeared to deck his bier.— 


All he had loved, and molded into thought, 
From shape, and hue, and odor, and sweet sound, 
Lamented Adonais. 


To those who have just been reading Keats, therefore, 
Adonais will again and again afford the pleasure of recog- 
nition. 

The sources of the philosophy of the poem are Platonic 
and, despite the absence of expressed faith in personal 
immortality, Christian. 

330.—1. Adonais. The name is normally Adonis,— 
that of the youth whom Venus loved and who was slain by 
a wild boar. (To Shelley, the boar was the critic.) WVari- 
ous explanations for S’s form of the name have been sug- 
gested, none completely convincing. The best seems that 
of Professors Dixon and Grierson (English Parnassus, 
Oxford Univ. Press): “Adonais is just a modification of 
Adonis intended to suggest that Keats was as dear-.to 
Urania, the Goddess of Heavenly Love and Muse of high 
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poetry, poetry that quickens in men’s souls the love of 
liberty (notice the poets with whom Shelley associates 
Keats,—Milton and Lucan, as well as Sidney and Chatter- 
ton), as Adonis was to Aphrodite.” 

330.—5. obscure compeers. hours not as notable as that 
in which Keats died. , 

33I1.—15. one. Echo. Keats’s sad Echo; see above, 
16.—164. 

331.—209. He died. Milton, at whose death his cause 
seemed lost, owing to the Restoration of the Stuart kings 
and the reaction against Puritanism (alluded to in 32-34). 

332.—40. tapers .. suns .. sublime. The threefold con- 
trast is between (a) talented poets who did not attempt 
work beyond their powers, and therefore survived, (b) 
over-ambitious poets who perished, and (c) geniuses struck 
down before maturity. 

332.—48. a pale flower. the basil in Keats’s Isabella. 
See above, p. 97. 

332.—5I. extreme. last. 55. Capital. Rome. 

332.—58. Come away. Descend from Heaven to the 
chamber of Keats. 

333-609. Hunger. Corruption. 

334.—04. anadem. garland. ss 

334.—97. stem. oppose, put away. 102. wit. intellect. 

334.—107. clips. embraces. 

336.—140. Phoebus. Apollo, who loved the youth 
Hyacinth, and who caused the flower to spring up, after 
Hyacinth’s death, from his blood. 

336.—141. Narcissus. See in Keats’s poems, above, 
16.—164. 

336.—145. nightingale. Alluding to Keats’s Ode (above, 
Pp. 146). 

336.—160. brere. briar. 

337-—177. dies. is annihilated. 

337.—177. that alone. the mind, the soul. 

337.—179. intense atom. the mind, the soul. 

337.—180. quenched ..in.. repose. falls asleep, and 
to common sense appears to be dead. 

337.—186. death, who lends, etc. To melancholy per- 
ception, seeing that billions are dead and comparatively few 
alive, Death seems the capitalist who lends, and Life the 
borrower. 

338.—108. the fading Splendor. Urania. 

338.—211. wounded, etc. Alluding to the world’s re- 
jection of genius. 
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339.—229. heartless breast. She has given her heart to 
Keats. 

340.—250. the Pythian. the Apollo, ie., Byron, who had 
attacked reviewers in English Bards and Scotch Reviewers 
(1809). It was hardly true that thereafter the reviewers 
“tempted no second blow.” 

341.—264. Pilgrim of Eternity. Byron, who in Childe 
Harold had spoken of “wanderers o’er Eternity”; see, above, 
iv, 307, 669, and note. Shelley had received a letter from 
him, dated April 26, 1821, in which he wrote: “I am very 
sorry to hear what you say of Keats,—is it actually true? 
I did not think that criticism had been so killing. Though 
I differ from you essentially in your estimate of his per- 
formances, I so much abhor all unnecessary pain that I 
would rather he had been seated on the highest peak of 
Parnassus than have perished in such a manner.” See also 
his rather contemptuous remarks in Don Juan, above, iv, 
307, 465. These passages make it difficult to regard Byron 
as a very sorrowful mourner. 

341.—268. Tlerne sent the sweetest lyrist. Ireland sent 
Thomas Moore. He had no special claim to a place here. 

341.—271. of less note. i.e., than Byron and Moore. 

341.—271. one frail Form. Shelley himself. 

341.—276. Act@on-like. Because Actzon could not resist 
gazing upon Diana bathing, he was changed into a stag and 
hunted to death. Even so Shelley had had glimpses of 
Nature’s secrets, which left him a prey to unrest. 

341.—280. pardlike. leopard-like. 

342.—300. im another’s fate now wept his own. Shelley 
felt that both he and Keats were ill-used by the world. 

342.—301. accents of an unknown land. A passage of 
which the meaning is disputed. Perhaps “in English, a 
tongue unknown to the Greek gods”; or “in English, a 
tongue strange to the land where Keats is buried.” 

342.—306. Cain’s or Christ's. This daring phrase sig- 
nifies that the world has branded with shame not only 
evildoers but also saviors. The passage aroused such horri- 
fied protests as the following (from the Literary Gazette, 
December 8, 1821): 


“Memorable and ferocious blasphemy! ... What can 
be said to the wretched person capable of this daring 
profanation? The name of the first murderer—the ac- 
cursed of God—brought into the same aspect and image 
with that of the Savior of the World! We are scarcely 
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satisfied that even to quote such passages may not be 
criminal,” 


342.—307. What softer voice, etc. Leigh Hunt, a better 
chosen mourner than Byron or Moore. 

_ 343.—325. thou. the reviewer excoriated in the preced- 
ing stanza. 

344.—343. he is not dead, etc. These two stanzas, ex- 
pressing the Christian paradox that a worldly life is death, 
are the sublimest in the poem. 

345.—375. that Power. God. 

345-—381. the one Spirit’s plastic stress, etc. A notable 
assertion of the romantic faith that the Ideal struggles to 
mold the reluctant actual into forms as near perfection as 
possible. 

346.—395. the dead. the masters of literature illumine 
the problems of youth. 

346.—307. unfulfilled renown. They died so young that 
the fame which their work promised was not fully attained. 
Chatterton (see volume ii) died at seventeen; Sir Philip 
Sidney, the Elizabethan poet and author of the Arcadia, 
fell in battle at thirty-two; and Lucan, an epic poet in the 
days of Nero, committed suicide to avoid a shameful death, 
at twenty-six. Shelley himself was to die at twenty-nine. 

347.—416. Fond wretch, etc. The wretch who foolishly 
is sorry for Keats because Keats is dead, is in this obscure 
stanza asked to fly in imagination through the universe in 
order to realize what a minute particle he is. And if he 
takes a hopeful interest in life, he had better make it a 
light-hearted sort of hope, lest he be too bitterly disap- 
pointed. 

348.—439. slope of green access. Keats’s grave. See 
Shelley’s preface. S’s son, William, was buried there in 
1819. 

349.—484. as each are. according to the respective 
power each has to reflect the Heavenly Beauty (the One). 

350.—EPIPSYCHIDION. Emilia Viviani, the daughter of a 
nobleman of Pisa, for the time being seemed to S. the 
ideal of beauty, truth, and love. The title signifies “soul 
of my soul.” “It is,’ says S., “an idealized history of my 
life and feelings.” 

352.—190. a Being. Here he recalls the ideal he had 
delineated in Alastor and the Hymn to Intellectual Beauty. 

353.—WorLps ON WoRLDS. 354.—34. The Powers, etc. 
The flight of the pagan gods at the birth of Christ is one of 
the themes of Milton’s sublime Ode on the Nativity. 
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355.—8. Evening-land. The United States. 

355.—37. Greece, which was dead. Greece was then 
fighting for independence against the Turks,—the occasion 
of the poem. 

356.—THE Wor.p’s Great AcE. Based on the ancient 
idea that the history of the Universe proceeded in cycles, 
and that after the present era a new beginning would be 
made, with a second Golden Age even lovelier than the first. 

356.—19. Oh, write no more. It is well that Greece in 
her second Golden Age shall have again, in brighter forms, 
its lovely scenes, beautiful myths, and great heroes; but 
let her not know of another war, even if death must still 
be in that age, even if a Sphinx still must punish by death 
those who cannot guess her riddles. 

357-—33. One who rose. Christ. 

362.—Wirn a Guitar. Mr. and Mrs. Edward Williams 
were close friends of S. In Shakspere’s Tempest, Ariel 
is the Spirit imprisoned in the cloven pine; Miranda is the 
princess who releases him, and Ferdinand is her lover. So 
in this allegory, the Spirit of Music is imprisoned in the 
guitar (made of Swiss pine); Jane Williams is Miranda; 
and Mr. Williams, Ferdinand. The guitar is now in the 
Bodleian Library, Oxford. 

364.—DeEFENSE oF Poetry. A reply to Thomas Love 
Peacock’s Four Ages of Poetry, a bilious attack upon the 
fourth as... i.e., his own, in which he spoke contemptuously 
of the Kisnantics and declared that really intellectual men 
were turning to something less frothy than poetry. 

Compare this essay with Wordsworth’s Preface to the 
Lyrical Ballads (above, iii, 324) and with the selections 
from Coleridge’s Biographia Literaria (iii, 355). Which 
ideas of Shelley are like Wordsworth’s and Coleridge’s? 
Which supplement them? Which, if any, differ from them? 

381.—599. Non merita, etc. None merits the name of 
creator except God and the poet. 

381.—628. living poets. e.g., Byron. 

383.—681. Codri, etc. Codrus, Bavius, and Mevius 
were Roman poetasters, despised by Virgil, Horace, and 
Juvenal. 

383.—603. second part. S. never published it. 

383.—707. the last national struggle, etc. The Puritan 
revolution, in which Milton wrote Areopagitica (on the 
freedom of the press). 

384.—730.  hierophants. high priests, i.e, those who 
serve a Spirit which they themselves do not completely 
apprehend. 
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387.—To Hampsteap. See Keats’s “I Stood Tiptoe,” 
above, p. 11, and the note thereon. : 

387.—Story or Rimini. The scene is in Italy. The 
style of this poem influenced Keats in his early work— 
some think for worse as well as for better. Try to dis- 
tinguish between the graceful passages and the occasional 
commonplace ones. 

_ 389.—432. Places of nestling green, etc. Chosen by Keats 
“as the motto of his “I Stood Tiptoe.” 

390.—462. Alcina or Morgana. In Ariosto and other 
poets, the names of fays who tempted knights to sensual 
indulgence. 

390.—GRASSHOPPER AND CRICKET. Written in competi- 
tion with Keats. See above, p. 24, and note. 

391.—Lock or Mitton’s Harr. The lock was a gift from 
Keats. 

396.—Azou Ben ApHEM. Hunt quotes the anecdote on 
which he based this poem, from D’Herbelot’s  Bibliothéque 
Orientale (1697). In the source Abou Ben Adhem is repre- 
sented as asking the angel, “Pray set me down as one who 
loves those that love God.’ Hunt’s modification of the re- 
strictive clause is perhaps significant. 

397.—RonpDEAU. Jenny is said to be Mrs. Tho: + (Jane) 
Carlyle, on an occasion when Hunt announced tli. the pub- 
lishers had accepted one of Carlyle’s works. hie 

397-—THE Op Lapy. 399.—76. Spectator, etc. Ob- 
serve that her books were old-fashioned even in her time,— 
the Turkish Spy being of the seventeenth century. Grandi- 
son is a novel by Samuel Richardson, presenting his con- 
ception of an ideal gentleman. For Amory’s John Buncle, 
see the selection in volume ii, 182. Its lying in the pantry 
perhaps is meant to hint at its being little regarded. 

400.—100. calash. a hood that could be drawn over the 
head. 

400.—100. patens. overshoes with wooden soles. 

400.—105. Granby. Probably she preferred him because 
he was handsomer (two portraits by Reynolds) and less 
gruff than the great Duke. 

400.—114. minuet. a more old-fashioned dance than the 
waltz. 

401.—124. John Wilkes, the politician. One wonders 
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what the Old Lady would have thought of his wicked Essay 
on Woman. 

402.—36. decumbency. posture of lying down (humorous 
Latinism) . 

404.—103. his mother. the brilliant Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu. : 

405.—144. Holborn. then one of the longest streets in 
London. 

408.—Wuat Is Porrry? One of the clearest and most 
comprehensive, if not the subtlest, romantic treatment of 
the subject. Observe the extraordinary aptness of the quota- 
tions from poets old and new. 

Compare this essay with Wordsworth’s Preface to the 
Lyrical Ballads (above, iii, 324), Coleridge’s Biographia 
Literaria (iii, 355), and Shelley’s Defense of Poetry (this 
volume, 381). Which ideas of Hunt are like Wordsworth’s, 
Coleridge’s, or Shelley’s? Which supplement them? Which, 
if any, differ from them? 

414.—196. Priam. The king of Troy in Homer. 

414.—214. So the two, etc. See above, p. 104, 209. 

415.—257. Friar of Orders Gray. By Bishop Percy. 

416.—272. Life, like a dome, etc. See above, p. 348, 462. 

416.—288. Peter Wilkins. A fantastic romance by R. 
Paltock (1757). 

417.—Keats’s Poetry. 418.—48. morbidity. The al- 
leged instance is Porphyro’s faintness (see above, p. 141, 
224). Do you agree with this opinion? 

420.—103. Gifford. William Gifford, the critic, long 
mistakenly believed the author of the hostile article on 
Endymion in the Quarterly Review, April, 1818. See above, 
the introductory note on Shelley’s Adonais, 330. 


THOMAS DE QUINCEY 


To appreciate De Quincey’s prose, you should read at 
least some of these selections aloud,—e.g., Levana and Joan 
of Arc. 

423.—PLEASURES OF Opium. 17. Trophonius. Those 
who consulted this oracle (in Boeotia, Greece) returned from 
the cave dejected. 

424.—34. Behmenism, quietism, etc. Various mystical 
cults which belittled common sense and rationalizing and 
exalted religious contemplation and spiritual vision. 

424.—35. Sir H. Vane. Milton’s contemporary, _Sir 
Henry Vane, (see his sonnet on him); who was Governor 
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of Massachusetts in 1636, and who took a tolerant attitude 
towards the persecuted religious enthusiast, Anne Hutch- 
inson. 

425.—68. wrongs unredressed, etc. Wordsworth, Excur- 
sion, iii, 305. 

425.—76. Hekatompylos. Thebes. 

427.—THE KNOCKING AT THE Gate. Before reading this, 
read the murder-scene in Macbeth, II, ii-iii. 

What do you find in De Quincey’s opinions about 
Shakspere, and in his method of criticizing the scene in 
question, that recalls the opinions and methods of Coleridge, 
Lamb, and Hazlitt? See Coleridge’s Characteristics “of 
Shakspere (above, iii, 416), Lamb’s Tragedies of Shakspere 
(1109436) and Hazlitt’s Hamlet (iii, 482). 

427.—12. attention to his understanding, etc. Was this 
attitude of mind not anticipated, by nearly fifty years, in 
aes Morgann’s brilliant essay on Falstaff? (see above, 
li, 202). 

428.63. Mr. Williams. A murderer. De Quincey 
wrote On Murder As One Of The Fine Arts (1827), in 
which Williams’ masterpiece is given expert consideration. 

432.—DREAM-VISION OF THE INFINITE. A strong effort 
of the imagination is necessary if you would comprehend 
what “infinite” meant to De Quincey here and to the 
Romantics in general. To them the “infinite’ was not 
something that lasted so long and extended so far as to be 
immeasurable; it was not what the dictionary calls “bound- 
less space and duration.” It was that which, like God, 
has neither time nor space, has neither beginning nor end. 
Those phenomena,—however ancient or endless or vast,— 
which seem to us conceivably to have a beginning or an end 
are not infinite. They are, at best, imperfectly disclosed or 
imperfectly perceived manifestations of the timeless and 
spaceless Infinite. Such is the Infinite which De Quincey, 
translating from Jean Paul Richter, shadows forth in this 
sublime parable. 

433-—15. Zaarahs. Saharas. 

434.—LeEvANA. Jean Paul Richter gave to his Ersich- 
ungslehre (Doctrine of Education, 1807) the title Levana. 

Which of the three Ladies of Sorrow do you think akin 
to Byron’s melancholy ? 

436.—62. on the foundation. holding a scholarship. 

437.—96. the mighty abstractions, etc. A passage which 
Prod be called to the attention of the neo-classics who 
allege that the Romantics are pre-occupied with their indi- 
vidual sorrows. 
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438.—137. Rama... Rachel. See Jeremiah, xxxi, 15; 
and Matthew, ii, 16. 

440.—229. a key. that she may gain entrance into 
men’s dwellings. 

441.—Joan or Arc. The peasant girl who, at the be- 
hest of what seemed to her supernatural voices, led an 
army to victories, and liberated much of France from 
English dominion. Having been captured, she was accused 
of heresy, the Bishop of Beauvais presiding at her trial; 
and was burned at the stake, May 30, 1431. 

442.3. Hebrew shepherd boy. David. See I Samuel, 
XV111. 

442.—27. Domrémy. Correctly spelled without the 
accent. 

443.—45. en ontumace. in default; failing to appear. 

446.—LiTERATURE OF KNowLepGr. Observe that, in 
De Quincey’s conception, real literature (the “literature of 
power’) is not merely what moves you, but what moves 
you to “sympathy with truth’ and to “sympathy with the 
infinite’ (ll. 37 and 62). 

450.—123. quamdiu bene se gesserit. as long as it may 
wear well. 

451.—Gotnc Down witH Vicrory? In this, the most 
realistic of the selections from De Quincey, observe that 
he perceives an ideal significance in what to the ordinary 
eye would appear merely a strenuous practical activity. 

452.—34. . Lombard Street. In the center of London,— 
the “Wall Street” of London. 

452.—39. attelage. horses and coach. 

454.—102. Badajoz. A Spanish frontier fort, which the 
French had taken in 1811, and which Wellington stormed 
in 1812. 

454.—102. Salamanca. A Spanish city, near which 
Wellington totally defeated the French in 1812. 

455-—132. Be thou whole! Spoken by Christ to the 
ailing woman who secretly touched the border of his 
garment and was healed. (St. Luke, viii, 43). 
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459.—BrocraPHy. 460.—50. Calista. Perhaps Calista, 
the intriguing woman of the court, in Scott’s Talisman; but 
more likely (despite “story-teller”) Calista, the fair peni- 
tent, in Rowe’s tragedy of that title. 
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462.—133. pitiful wmage of their pitiful self. This helps 
to explain what Carlyle disliked in Byron. 

463.—159. Parson White. Gilbert White, See the 
selection from his Natural History of Selborne (1789), 
above, ii, 362. 

464.—DEaTH oF GOETHE. 466.—o91. David Hume. The 
keen sceptical philosopher (1711-1776), who with Gibbon, 
Voltaire, and others of that school, created the anti-spiritual 
and anti-idealistic intellectual world through the darkness 
of which Goethe (in Carlyle’s view of the matter) had to 
find his way,—even as Carlyle himself had to, in a later 
generation, and with the advantage of Goethe’s guidance. 

467.—127. a Wise Man. Goethe. 

469.—170. Werter. Werther was a sentimental and 
melancholy novel of Goethe’s period of storm-and-stress. 

469.—173. Meisters Lehrjahre. Wilhelm Meisters Lehr- 
jahre, a philosophical novel recounting the development of 
a frothy and vacillating youth towards self-recognition and 
self-limitation. Carlyle had translated it eight years pre- 
viously. 

469.—174. Hafiz. Poems in an Oriental setting. 

469.—180. the laws, etc. The practices rather than the 
laws of Renaissance Italy are revealed in the amazing auto- 
biography of the sculptor Cellini, which Goethe translated. 

471.—264. Mignon. The beautiful and pathetic Italian 
maiden in Wilhelm Meister. 

471.—265. Mephistopheles. The Devil who tries to se- 
duce Faust. 

472.—293. Carl August. The Duke of Sachsen-Weimar- 
Eisenach, whom Goethe served in public affairs for many 
years. 

472.—301. higher Literature of Germany. Observe that 
Carlyle, like his contemporary, Mme. de Staél, in her book 
on Germany, exalts German literature over French. The 
latter he regarded as inferior in earnestness and profundity. 

473-—329. Im Ganzen, Guten, Wahren. In this passage, 
Goethe wrote “Schdnen”’ (the beautiful) instead of 
“Wahren” (the true); and Carlyle has been reproached 
by Mr. Norwood Young and others for misrepresenting 
Goethe’s meaning, and for substituting what was dearer to 
him for what was dearer to Goethe. In other passages, 
however, Goethe includes the true. In the Doctrine of 
Colors, which Carlyle had read, he speaks of the Platonic 
“everlasting Whole, Good, True, and Beautiful”; and else- 
where he speaks of Schiller as penetrating into the eternal 
world of “the true, the good, and the beautiful.” It seems 
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to me less likely that Carlyle should have deliberately 
changed the wording of Goethe’s passage than that his 
memory had confused other passages with it. (See Times 
Lit. Suppl., Mar. 1, May 3, May 23, 1929.) Many of the 
Romantics,—Coleridge, Hazlitt, Shelley, Leigh Hunt, and 
De Quincey,—are remarkably inaccurate quoters. 

473-—Sartor Resartus. The Tailor Re-Tailored. A 
German professor is supposed to be speaking. 

473-—14. Hochheimer. A white wine of the professor’s 
own country. In England it is called hock. 

473-—15. Ophiuchus. The serpent or dragon of the con- 
stellation Serpentarius. 

475.—608. Close thy Byron; open thy Goethe. Here, 
again, Carlyle expresses the feeling that Byron fosters 
egotism and therefore despair. Goethe, whose influence 
on Sartor Resartus was great, encouraged, on the other 
hand, self-limitation and an impersonal interest in perma- 
nent realities. 

476.—114. America is here or nowhere. Lothario, follow- 
ing the craving for the enchantingly distant, had gone to 
America; but comes to realize that his duty and oppor- 
tunity lie at home. “In my house, amid my fields, among 
my people,’ he writes, “I will say, ‘Here or nowhere is 
America.’ ” 

476.—120. the Ideal is in thyself. It is important to 
observe the close connection between this idea and the 
doctrine of work, below, 1. 151. What Carlyle means by 
work is not any kind of labor, as seems sometimes to be 
supposed, but only the working out of one’s ideal so far as 
possible amid those conditions in which one has been placed. 

477-—TuHE FrENcH ReEvotuTion. In the Carlylean man- 
ner, history is here represented as mainly a conflict of per- 
sonal forces rather than of political, social, economic, or 
physical. It is not History that makes men, but the inner 
spirit of men that makes history. Hence the emphasis on 
the character of the King and on the character of his 
captor. Could you retell this episode in such a way as to 
attribute the failure of the flight to some other cause or 
causes ? 

479:-—58. that Lady. the queen, Marie Antoinette. 

479.—61. Grosse-Téte. Large-head, i.e., the king. 

480.—79. fusils. guns. 

480.—93. Bouille. A young royalist officer, who was 
waiting with fresh horses for the fugitives. 

481.—142. es-tu bon, etc. “Are you a loyal citizen of 
the Republic?” “I certainly am!” 
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483.—208. “the best Burgundy he ever drank.’ To 
Carlyle, this seeming interest in what under the circum- 
stances should have been too trivial to talk about, was a 
clear sign of a feeble personality. Could you interpret 
the remark otherwise? 

483.—THE Hero as Port. What do you find in Car- 
lyle’s views about Shakspere that is similar to the views 
of Coleridge, Lamb, Hazlitt, and De Quincey? Which of 
his views supplement theirs? Which, if any, contradict 
theirs? See Coleridge’s Characteristics of Shakspere (above, 
iii, 416), Lamb’s Tragedies of Shakspere (iii, 436), Haz- 
litt’s Hamlet (iii, 482), and De Quincey’s Knocking at 
the Gate (v, 427). 

484.—27. melodious. Consider whether “rhythmical” 
would not be a safer term. 

486.—82. Sceptical Dilettantism. See the note on David 
Hume, above, p. 466, 1. 91. The combination of scepticism 
with frivolous amateurishness is precisely what the great 
contemporary French Romantic, Mme. De Staél, attacked 
in her own country. Carlyle admired her book, Germany 
(See Robert C. Whitford, Madame De Staél’s Literary 
Reputation in England, University of Illinois Studies, 1918, 

setae i 
i 488.156. Novum Organum. Bacon’s ambitiously de- 
signed work, intended to institute a new method of in- 
vestigating nature. 
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